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ADMINISTRATION OF JIMMY CARTER 


Week Ending Friday, October 24, 1980 


Newington, Connecticut 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
With Hospital and Community Volunteers. 
October 16, 1980 


VOLUNTEERISM IN AMERICA 


THE PrEsIvENT. It’s a pleasure to be here. 
I want to say, first of all, that I particu- 
larly appreciate Governor Ella Grasso and 
Senator Ribicoff and Chris Dodd for rid- 
ing out here with me to this beautiful 
place. 

I don’t believe there’s anything I could 
have done this morning that would start 
my day off better than to walk through the 
halls of this beautiful children’s hospital 
and see the young people who’ve been 
afflicted with physical disabilities, some 
extremely serious, but who are responding 
with the utmost use of the talent that 
God’s given them toward a life of hope 
and gratification, filled with love. 

There are a lot of things that govern- 
ment can do, as you know, to make the 
afflictions of life be eased. But the most 
important contribution that can be made 
for those in need is the volunteer help 
that they get from hearts filled with love 
and from minds that understand, in a 
special way, the needs that can’t possibly 
be met by any government agency, no 
matter how dedicated and efficient it 
might be. 

I realize that in order for volunteers to 
have your effectiveness magnified, there 
must be facilities and tools and equip- 
ment and books and teaching aids and 
services. A lot of those do come from tax 
money paid in through the Federal, State, 


local governments and back, but a lot of 
it comes just from direct contributions 
from generous Americans. Our Nation 
is almost unique in its contributions 
through public service and dedication. 
Americans give, outside of government, 
about $42 billion every year to help people, 
quite often to help people to help other 
people. 

It’s a similar thing with a President. 
Your life is filled with generosity. I don’t 
claim the same, but my life is also filled 
with a responsibility to help others. And 
the epitome of American service is 
through the White House and through the 
Oval Office and through our governments 
at all levels, designed to help the elderly, 
to help the handicapped, to help the sick, 
to help those who are poor, those who 
speak a different language, those who are 
newcomers to our country, those who’ve 
been suffering in the past from discrimi- 
nation who want to have a better life, 
those who see the vision of what America 
can be and have not yet realized that 
vision. 

It adds a new dimension or a different 
dimension to the life of a campaigner for 
office or a President responsible for na- 
tional defense and foreign affairs, to walk 
through the halls of this hospital and be 
able to pick up in one’s arms and feel the 
tender love of a little child who has al- 
ready benefited from your generosity. I 
know you’ve come here from volunteer 
organizations throughout this area. Not 
all of you are devoting yourselves specif- 
ically to health care. That’s just one ele- 
ment of the wide range of volunteer serv- 
ices that you’ve offered. 
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But on behalf of, I guess, 230 million 
Americans, as President, I’d like to thank 
you for your volunteer services on behalf 
of many millions of volunteers all over this 
Nation who can’t be in this room this 
morning. My heart goes out to you in 
gratitude and my heart also goes out to 
you in a spirit of love and affection and a 
sharing of the generosity that makes our 
Nation such a great nation. 

I have time for a few questions, if you’d 
like to ask them. I’ll start in the back. Yes, 
ma’am. 

QUESTIONS 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


Q. Welcome 
President. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you. I feel wel- 
come. 


to Connecticut, Mr. 


Q. I’m very lucky to have gotten to 
work with older Americans, and the White 
House Conference on Aging is coming up 
in 1981. Right now, there’s a grassroots 


effort to determine what the issues are. 
There are many conferences going on 
across the Nation, and I wondered if you 
could share with us what you think the 
issues are for older Americans for the next 
10 years, and how you think government 
and private sector and voluntary sector 
can work together to address those issues. 

THE Presiwent. First of all, I look for- 
ward to being there. [Laughter] I think 
it’s been about 10 years since the last 
White House Conference on the Aging, 
and it’s time now to reassess what we have 
done, to see what faults we’ve committed 
inadvertently, to see what omissions there 
are in the care for the aging. 

I won’t try to presuppose what the 
White House Conference will do, because 
I think the innovations coming from 
throughout these local meetings all over 
the country that will culminate with me 
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in the White House ought not to be dis- 
turbed. I think the thrust of the program 
will not be specifically to government serv- 
ices that care for relatively incapable el- 
derly. I think the thrust in the future will 
be how those who have retired voluntarily 
can live a more fruitful life. 

I see the reservoir of the retired Ameri- 
cans as not yet adequately being tapped. 
I’ve seen in my mother’s life, for in- 
stance—she’s 82 years old. My father died 
in 1953. I was in the nuclear submarine 
program at the time and went home. And 
my mother was devastated for a few 
months because of the loss of my father, 
but then she actually started a new life 
and in 1968, she—I mean, when she was 
68 years old, in 1966, she volunteered to 
be a Peace Corps worker, went to India, 
spent 2 years and came back. And she’s 
had a broad gamut of opportunities to 
serve our country. 

I think this is typical of what older 
people can do at the age of 68 or 70— 
now she’s 82—to live a better life. I see the 
opening up of many part-time careers for 
the elderly in public service, even beyond 
and above what they do now—maybe in 
health centers like this one helping with 
other elderly who can’t help themselves, 
or working as teachers’ aides, working in 
the elements of life that relate to their 
former careers in local, State and Federal 
Governments. So, I think this is one area 
that can be emphasized at the White 
House Conference. 

Another, of course, is to make doubly 
sure, as I have tried to do the last 3% 
years, that the social security programs, 
the Medicare programs, are extended in 
the future to a broader range of services 
and more deeply embedded into the con- 
sciousness of America on a bipartisan basis. 

Another element, and this will be the 
last point that I will make, is to make 
sure, in addition, that we have a nation- 
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wide health care service. National health 
insurance has not yet been adopted as a 
political given in our country. My Repub- 
lican opponent says that he’s against na- 
tional health care. 

It’s important to me to have that pro- 
gram embedded in the consciousness of 
America and passed by the Congress and 
placed on the law books of our country, 
with the emphasis on out-patient care, an 
emphasis on long-term care, perhaps, in 
the patient’s homes, with an emphasis on 
prevention of disease, with an emphasis 
on the kind of immunization programs 
for young people that would prevent 
disease in later life. 

I’ve just signed this week, this past 
week as a matter of fact, the Mental 
Health Systems Act of 1980, which is the 
greatest mental health program that I’ve 
signed into law in my term, better than 
anything since John Kennedy and the 
Mental Health Programs Act of 1963. So, 
these are the kind of things that I see that 
can be done in the future—a better life for 
able-bodied senior citizens, an extension 
of existing programs, national health care, 
more emphasis on prevention of disease, 
better treatment, for instance, in mental 
retardation and other mental problems, 
plus disabilities. 

I’m looking forward to that Confer- 
ence. It’s going to be an exciting thing. 
And as you know, the former White 
House Conference literally transformed 
the attitude of Americans about the el- 
derly, and I think it’s made our whole 
country a better nation. I see the same 
thing in the future. 

You might be interested in knowing 
that in the 1980's, the largest growing 
segment of the American population will 
be those above 70 years old. And we can- 
not afford to have them live a disabled 
life in a closet somewhere, just caring for 
them. They have got to be given the op- 
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portunity to contribute to a greater Amer- 
ica, and they’ve got experience and sound 
judgment and time that can be a major 
contribution to our Nation’s life. 

I'll try to keep the other answers 
shorter. [Laughter] 


PRESENTATION OF A BOOK TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Q. Mr. President, I am Madeline 
Marston, a volunteer from Newington 
Public Hospital. I appeal to you for the— 
[inaudible|—and for all special education 
programs in order to uphold the—{in- 
audible|—investment. Your help and 
support are essential to our investment. 
I would like to present you with this 
book, a history of Newington, which con- 
tains factual information about the de- 
velopment and growth of Newington and 
of its extraordinary—{inaudible]. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you. 1 love 
you. Thank you. Thank you, Madeline. 
I’ve gotten a lot of questions. I think that’s 
the nicest question I ever got. [Laughter] 
Thank you very much. 

Yes, sir? 


SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


Q. I saw you about 4 years ago at 
the civic center with Ella Grasso, and 
I see you again. You’re looking good. 
[Laughter] 

Tue Preswent. Thank you. I’m feel- 
ing good. 

Q. Why is it every time they have an 
election, they always pick on the senior 
citizens? [IJnaudible|—going to cut the 
social security——— 

Tue Preswent. I know. 


Q. they’re going to take all your 
money for senior citizens. They’re going 
to do it for that. We can’t take it. We’re 
old. We were wondering, who was that— 
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[inaudible]. It must be the wrong party, 
or something like that. [Laughter] 

Tue Preswent. That’s right. You’re 
absolutely right. I’m glad you brought 
that up. [Laughter] I’m glad you brought 
that up. You know, this election is one 
that will perhaps have the sharpest dif- 
ference between two candidates that I 
remember in modern times. My oppo- 
nent, Governor Reagan, on several occa- 
sions, for instance, in the last number of 
years has advocated making social security 
program voluntary, which means that 
people that want to withdraw from social 
security can do so, which would wipe out 
social security as a program. 

This is nothing new, because I remem- 
ber during the Depression years when 
Franklin Roosevelt proposed social secu- 
rity, the Republicans opposed it. And I 
remember that when the Democrats put 
forward a 25-cent minimum wage to 
eliminate the sweatshops and give working 
people a chance to earn a decent living, 
the Republicans were against it. My first 
job was at 40 cents an hour, minimum 
wage. That increase from 25 to 40 cents 
was put forward by Democrats. It was 
opposed again by the Republicans. 

When Medicare was proposed to give 
older people some health care, my oppo- 
nent, Governor Reagan, began his polit- 
ical career going around the Nation 
speaking against Medicare. And recently 
he’s said that he’s absolutely opposed to 
a national health care program. These 
kinds of sharp differences between the 
Democrats and Republicans and between 
myself and my opponent ought to be 
emphasized. But I can guarantee you 
that as long as there’s a Democrat serving 
in the Oval Office, the senior citizens in 
this Nation will not be abandoned and 
they will not suffer. 
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LEAA FUNDS 


Q. I’m from Women in Crisis. We’re 
with the criminal justice system. And we 
would like to know, since Congress has cut 
funding for—well, we're funded by 
LEAA. And since Congress has cut the 
funding, is there some program that’s 
going to be set up to fund such programs 
in the future in criminal justice? 

Tue Presiwent. Would you describe 
to me a little more specifically about what 
this particular program does—the Women 
in Crisis? 

Q. Women in Crisis? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. We are an agency of families, whose 
husband or son has been incarcerated. 

THE PRESENT. I see. 

Q. They are not to be penalized—the 
families. They are not to suffer— 
[inaudible]. 

Tue Preswent. I know. [Jnaudible|— 
Senator Ribicoff could help me. 

I think there has been a move in 
Congress to eliminate unemployment 
compensation when a person was in 
prison. Chris, do you or Senator Ribicoff 
know about that, or any of the Congress- 
men over there? Toby? 

Senator RIBICOFF. 
the 

THE PRESIDENT. The question was 
about Congress attempting to eliminate 
funds, I think unemployment compensa- 
tion or disability insurance, when a per- 
son was in prison. 

Q. No, no, no. 

Tue Present. No? 

Q. Cutting off the LEAA funds. 

SeNAToR Rusicorr. Law Enforcement 
Assistance 

Tue Present. I know what LEAA 
is. This is apparently a program for 


I didn’t hear 
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women in crisis who have a husband or 
a son in prison. 

Senator Risicorr. That is true. I 
think that was a Republican-sponsored 
accomplishment—{laughter|—which, I 
regret to say, a number of Democrats 
joined in. 

May I make this one comment now 
that I’m getting out of Congress— 
[inaudible|—I have found that year in 
and year out any President, be he Demo- 
crat or Republican, has been more con- 
cerned with the national interest than 
the Congress has been. 

Now, we have a President, Jimmy Car- 
ter, who has a good, constructive record, 
and a real leader, who is trying to fight 
tooth and nail for constructive principles 
and constructive programs. The frustra- 
tions are congressional frustrations and 
not the frustrations brought about by the 
President of the United States. 

Tue Present. Thank you. 

I'll probably need to get more answers 
for you because I don’t know. Has that cut 
already passed through the Congress or is 
it just something that has not yet passed 
but you’re afraid will pass? Does anybody 
know? Is Stu Eizenstat here? 

GoveRNoR Grasso. Mr. President— 
[inaudible|—:million dollars from LEAA. 
I think Women in Crisis is a good pro- 
gram. And you would have supported it, 
and I would have supported it. But our 
friends in the Congress—but I would like 
to say that the Connecticut delegation did 
not vote for it. But there were enough 
votes, so that it’s caused great disaccom- 
modation, a great difficulty, and it, I 
think, will be part of the continuing frus- 
tration. But, you see, it’s so easy when peo- 
ple ask questions to turn to you as the 
President, to turn to me as the Governor— 
[inaudible}. [Laughter] 

THE PresivenT. I’m not trying to avoid 
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responsibility. I think that if cuts were 
made in the LEAA program it may have 
been proposed by me or passed by the 
Congress. One unique thing about the 
LEAA program is that a lot of the judg- 
ments about how to spend the money 
are made at the local and State level. So, 
I think that now that you’ve brought the 
thing to my attention and to the attention 
of your present and future Senator and 
also the Governor, I think we'll look into 
it a little more closely than we would have 
before, and I’ll learn about this program 
before the day’s out. [Laughter] 
Yes, ma’am. 


PROGRAMS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Q. My name is Rachel Mosto, and my 
husband and I have 14 children, 11 of 
whom are multiple-handicapped. And I 
guess we see the courage and nobility with 
which our children tackle every day the— 
[tnaudible|—born with. May we ask some 
of your attitudes on special educa- 
tion, Federal—{inaudible|—and advocacy 
for—{inaudible] Can we just open it up, 
please for your attitude? 

Tue Presipent. Yes. I think it’s accu- 
rate to say that in the last 34 years under 
my administration, with both Pat Harris 
and Joe Califano before her, we have 
done more for special education and also 
for the handicapped in general than has 
ever been done before. 

We had a special White House Con- 
ference on the handicapped, as you may 
know. You may have been there. 

Q. I was there. 

THE PreswwenT. Oh, you were there. 
And I participated in it personally, be- 
cause it’s something that has touched my 
life as a Governor and also my wife’s life 
as the First Lady of Georgia and this Na- 
tion. It’s very important to us. 
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It’s one reason I wanted to come here. 
As President, I could have been anywhere 
in the Nation this morning in this last 
few days of a crucial campaign. I wanted 
to come here, not to get votes, although 
that may be part of it—{laughter|}—but 
also to let the volunteers of this Nation 
all over the country know how important 
their work is and also to let the Nation 
and the national press focus on the special 
problems of severely disabled children 
who are struggling to have a fruitful life. 

There is no reason for you to worry 
about my attitude, about continuing to 
carry out the programs that we’re already 
committed to do in the future. And my 
judgment is that the Congress is increas- 
ingly receptive to requests for additional 
funds to help the severely handicapped, 
the emotionally disturbed children, the 
mentally retarded children, and others 
who in the past have not gotten adequate 
care. 

There’s one additional point that ought 
to be made: The struggle that’s most im- 
portant of all is going to be in the next 
year or two on national health insurance, 
because there are various elements of that 
program that will be phased in year-by- 
year. One of the first things that we will 
do in phasing in national health insur- 
ance is to care for the mother during the 
prenatal stages and also the babies and 
little children in the first 2 or 3 years of 
their lives, to make sure that they get a 
good start in life and are not deprived in- 
advertently because the mother doesn’t 
get the proper kind of diet and the proper 
kind of care before birth. That is a part 
of our health program in this country that 
is sadly lacking. 

And with hospital cost containment to 
hold down costs, an emphasis on preven- 
tion and immunization, the care on the 
prenatal and early years of the child’s 
life and the mother during those times, 
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and the emphasis on catastrophic health 
insurance, where if a family’s wiped out 
financially by extraordinary medical 
costs—those will be the first parts of the 
comprehensive national program that 
would go into effect. 

But I can guarantee you that one of 
the most important elements of it will be 
that early prenatal and postnatal care 
that will prevent a lot of disabilities, and 
we'll continue to increase the programs 
for special health care and special educa- 
tion for the children who are disabled. 

We have time for one more question. I 
think the lady in the back. 

Q. Mr. President, I’m fortunate to 
work with the State Planning Council 
for—|[inaudible|—and Disability. But we 
all have disabilities. 

THE PresIDENT. Yes, I know. 

Q. I have a concern for the —[inaudi- 
ble|—volunteer army. ([Jnaudible|— 
understand you are planning or consider- 
ing the possibility of—[inaudible]—busi- 
ness and industry to reward the person 
who takes time from their job to vol- 
unteer. I find the army is—[inaudible|— 
volunteer. I also have word you—{inaud- 
ible|\—handle the Department of the 
Army. You felt that they'd give it— 
[inaudible]. 

Tue Preswent. I thank you for it. 
One of the things that we have had at 
the White House, Rosalynn sponsored it 
primarily, is a meeting of all the nation- 
wide volunteer organizations. It was in 
the East Room. I participated by making 
a speech to them. 

The important thing that I noticed 
that day was that quite often the leaders 
of volunteer groups are the top business 
executives of our country. They’re the 
ones who are the chairman of the board 
or the chief executive officer of the top in- 
surance companies or manufacturing 
companies and others, and I think this 
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interrelationship between those enlight- 
ened leaders who’ve already made it to 
the pinnacle of success in their own pro- 
fession, now turning toward the marshal- 
ing of additional volunteer workers, is a 
step in the right direction. 

I think they’ll be much more receptive 
in the future to rewarding, through time 
off and through extra incentives, the en- 
lightened volunteers within their own 
organizations, among their own employ- 
ees, who do work like you do. 

Also, of course, I think the fact that we 
do honor outstanding volunteers is a good 
program. Rosalynn is very interested in 
seeing this expanded in the future, too— 
to give a few certificates of award from 
the President for those who typify out- 
standing service. It’s already being done, 
as you know, for the outstanding teacher 
of the year. I think it might also be ex- 
tended to the outstanding volunteer of the 
year in our Nation in each different cate- 
gory of volunteer work. I think that would 
be a very good thing that would publicize 
what is being done. Thank you very much. 
I look forward to—{inaudible]. 


Q. Wow! Great! Thank you. 


DIVERSITY OF SERVICES RENDERED BY 
VOLUNTEERS 


Q. There’s an 80-year-old lady who 
would like to ask you a question. May she? 

Tue PreswenT. No, I’ve got to go 
now. I’m sorry. I’d like to answer more 
questions, but—I’m so sorry. 

Would you let her ask one more ques- 
tion? I don’t want to referee between the 
ones that just want to ask one more ques- 
tion. 

Yes, ma’am. 

Q. I’m Madeleine Culver from the 
Commission on Aging in the city of Hart- 
ford. I would like to ask you, could you 
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send more dollars to do something—{inau- 
dible]. We need the program—the elderly 
service and the—[inaudible|—service. The 
city of Hartford would be very grateful— 
[inaudible]. [Laughter] 

Tue PresipEeNT. There was a question 
here concerning vete. ins. I think you can 
see from the breadth of the questions how 
important your work is and the diversity 
of interests in public service and how 
many different people you can care for— 
the severely disabled, the emotionally dis- 
turbed, the elderly, parents and spouses 
of people who are in prison, the veterans, 
the elderly. These are the kinds of ques- 
tions that are ever present in your mind, 
and they’re also the kinds of questions 
that are ever present in my mind every 
day that I serve as President, because I 
have not only to take care of common or- 
dinary routine daily tasks, but also to look 
to 1981 and to 1982 as far as establishing 
priorities of the allocation of our limited 
Federal funds that you pay as taxes. 

And I have to consult with Congress 
and consult with leaders in your groups to 
see how much do we put for the handi- 
capped, how much do we put for the 
veterans, how much do we put for the el- 
derly, how much do we put for health care 
in the Federal budget? And the amount 
of work that you do as volunteers, and 
with people contributing through 
churches and through benevolent orga- 
nizations and directly to a goal that you 
have in your life as important, means that 
those limited Federal funds can be greatly 
magnified. 

There is no way to put a price tag on 
the amount of volunteer work represented 
in this room. If the Federal Government 
had to pay every worker just the mini- 
mum wage that volunteers who work in 
this Nation or in this hospital, it would 
not be possible. 

So, as the one in charge of the Federal 
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budget, I thank you, and as one respon- 
sible for the needy people in this Nation, 
I thank you also. 


Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:14 a.m. in 
the Newington Auditorium at the Newington 
Children’s Hospital. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Remarks at a Meeting With State, Local, and 
Community Officials. October 16, 1980 


I’m very proud to stand here with your 
wonderful Governor, with Senator Ribi- 
coff, who’s made such a great record not 
only for you but the entire country. And 
I want to be sure that Christopher Dodd 
is the Senator in January to take Ribicoff’s 
place and to work with me. Would you 
do that, too? [Applause] Thank you. 


I’m going inside now to make an 
announcement very important to me. 
I used to live in Connecticut, as you know. 
I was in the submarine force. And I think 
that one of the greatest things that ever 
happened to the world was the develop- 
ment of the Nautilus, which gave our 
Nation 25 years of good service, defended 
freedom, and also kept the peace. 


I’d like to point out to you that although 
this was a great weapon of war, it served 
its purpose well. The best weapon is one 
that’s never used in combat, and the best 
soldier is one that never gives his life or 
sheds his blood on the field of battle. The 
Nautilus has perforricd well, and I’m 
glad to see it come back home where it 
belongs. 

Thank you very much. 


[The President spoke at 12:55 p.m. to a crowd 
assembled outside the Old State House. Follow- 
ing his remarks, he went to the Senate Chamber 
of the Old State House, where he delivered the 
following remarks.} 
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THE PrEsIDENT. I was standing outside 
the door for a few minutes, and I thought 
there were at least 2,000 people in here 
from—{laughter]. But all of you represent 
literally hundreds of thousands of people 
of Connecticut, who share with me a sense 
of admiration for your great Governor, 
Ella Grasso, and for the congressional 
delegation which has represented the 
ideals and principles of your State so well. 

As a President who has to face difficult 
decisions every day of my life in the Oval 
Office, I have a special affection for one 
man who is here. I’ve seen him perform 
when it was difficult. I’ve seen him make 
decisions that were very close, sometimes 
unpopular, but in the best interests of our 
country. And I just want to express per- 
sonally my deep affection, my deep ad- 
miration, and on behalf of 230 million 
Americans, my gratitude to Senator Abe 
Ribicoff. And I might say that after Janu- 
ary the 20th, 1981, both I as President, 
reelected, and Christopher Dodd as your 
new Senator are going to call on Abe 
Ribicoff for a lot of advice and counsel 
and hard work. 

I’ve come here for a strictly nonpolit- 
ical task—{laughter|—one that’s very im- 
portant to me personally and as the Com- 
mander in Chief of our military forces. 
It’s doubly significant, therefore, for me 
to talk to you for a few minutes about the 
Nautilus Memorial. 

I recently signed the 1981 defense au- 
thorization bill, which included the au- 
thority to establish the permanent home of 
the U.S.S. Nautilus, the world’s first nu- 
clear-powered submarine or vessel of any 
kind, now retired, as you know, after a 
distinguished quarter of a century of serv- 
ice in keeping world peace. I considered 
this for a long time. I sought the advice 
of Ella Grasso, Christopher Dodd, the 
entire Congress delegation, and Abe Ribi- 
coff. And following their advice, I de- 
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cided that the best place for this subma- 
rine to stay from now on in the future is 
Groton, Connecticut. 

I’ve had the honor of sharing in that 
history. As a young naval officer bask in 
the early 1950’s, I think 1952, I was in the 
nuclear propulsion program working, 
under Admiral Hyman Rickover. There 
were two submarines being built—the 
U.S.S. Nautilus, the U.S.S. Sea Wolf. I 
was the senior officer of the U.S.S. Sea 
Wolf, and I was sent over here from 
Schenectady, New York, to witness the 
laying of the keel of the Nautilus. Harry 
Truman, with a welder’s outfit in his 
hand, made the first step. 

My third son, Jeff, was born in Con- 
necticut. We’ve lived here twice in my 
life and have always felt close to you. You 
probably have noticed that I and my fam- 
ily still speak with a Connecticut accent. 
[Laughter] 

I participated in the development of the 
Nautilus at nearly every step, and I re- 
member vividly how excited the world was 
when that formidable war machine took 
its place underneath the oceans of the 
world. It’s performed well, and I’m grate- 
ful that it has served its purpose as a de- 
terrent to war, through strength, to pre- 
serve the peace. 

I knew when I left that ceremony back 
almost 30 years ago that I had partici- 
pated in a historic event. I left the Navy 
before the nuclear submarine Nautilus be- 
gan its operation. I went back home to 
Plains, Georgia, because my father had 
died and I had responsibilities that I 
could not avoid. 

I’m very grateful that Groton will be 
the site, the home of the Nautilus. People 
will want to come here from all over the 
world to be part of naval history and 
part of the history of the securing and the 
perpetuation of peace. 

Ella, I’d like to present not only, to you, 
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the right of bringing the Nautilus home, 
but last night, we called Admiral Rickover 
and asked him if there wasn’t some me- 
mento of the Nautilus that he would like 
to share with the people of Connecti- 
cut, through you. And he took out of his 
own personal belongings and his own pri- 
vate home a tray made from teakwood 
from the U.S.S. Nautilus, and I'd like to 
present it to you on behalf of Admiral 
Rickover and Lieutenant Senior Grade 
Jimmy Carter. 

And I might say, in closing, that this 
submarine itself and the symbolism of this 
gift from me and from Admiral Rickover 
is a credit to the people of this State. You 
have helped to make history, because of 
the technological capability of your people 
and because of your insight into the needs 
of our country—the need for a strong de- 
fense and the need for unity of purpose 
and confidence in trying times. 

The first time I came here to be assigned 
to a submarine was when Groton Electric 
Boat Company then was making refriger- 
ator truck bodies for pickup trucks. I was 
assigned as the only officer on the first ship 
the Navy built after the Second World 
War, a small antisubmarine submarine 
called the U.S.S. K—1. I was the only of- 
ficer there, and I helped to design it. And 
I saw the Electric Boat Company develop 
from that point ultimately into General 
Dynamics. 

As you can see, I have a lot of fond 
memories of Connecticut, both in the past 
and even fonder expectations, politically 
speaking at least, for the future. 

As I signed the bill for the defense con- 
struction authorization, I kept one of the 
fountain pens that I used, because that 
bill did include the permanent home es- 
tablishment for the Nautilus. And I have 
a letter here that I would like to give to 
you, Ella Grasso, as Governor of this great 
State, and a fountain pen that might be 
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used to display in the site of the Nautilus 
to remind people in the future that the 
Congress of the United States, represent- 
ing all the people of our country, believe 
as I do that Groton is the proper place 
for this great vessel representing the spirit 
and ideals of our country for strength and 
peace. 

Thank you very much. 

Governor Grasso. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 


Windsor Locks, Connecticut 


Informal Exchange With Reporters on 
Departure From Connecticut. 
October 16, 1980 


Q. We hear the hostages are nearly 
to be released. Is that correct? 

THE Present. I don’t want to com- 
ment on it. I don’t know of any immediate 
prospect. 

Q. Well, when you say “immediate 
prospect”, sir, are you saying just a few 
hours or what? 

Tue Preswent. No, no. We’ve been 
trying to get the hostages released ever 
since they were taken, and we’ve used 
every possible means we can to negotiate 
or to send direct or indirect messages to 
the Iranians. But I don’t have any 
progress 

Q. No imminent 

Tue Presiwwent. No imminent, no. 

Q. Is there a potential in the arrival 
of the Iranian Foreign Minister here to 
discuss the hostage issue with the senior 
Iranians? 

THe Presipent. There’s always a 
potential. We have not made any arrange- 
ments to meet with Mr. Rajai, but if he 
should be amenable to a meeting we 
would certainly continue to follow our 
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practice of meeting with any Iranian offi- 
cial who had a possibility of speaking 
authoritatively for their Government. 

Q. When you say “amenable to a meet- 
ing,’ do you mean yourself or someone 
else? 

THe Preswwent. Yes, myself or Ed 
Muskie or Warren Christopher or who- 
ever would be appropriate. 

Q. Has Rajai suggested that he might 
be amenable? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t think so. 

Q. You don’t think so, sir? 

Tue Preswent. No. I don’t know 
whether he has or not. I don’t have any 
information that he has. But we will con- 
tinue to pursue, in every possible way, the 
possibility of having the hostages released, 
as we have for the last 10 or 11 months. 
But there is no imminent prospect, so far 
as I know, of the hostages being released. 

Q. Would that include assisting Iran 
in the U.N. vis-a-vis Iraq in their dispute, 
supporting their position? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, we’ve made our 
position clear on the hostilities between 
Iran and Iraq—that they should be re- 
solved peacefully, through negotiations; 
their disputes over the border should be 
settled in that fashion, using international 
intermediaries if necessary; and that dis- 
putes like this should not be settled 
through aggression or through invasion of 
another country’s territory. That’s our 
position, and I think it ought to be accept- 
able as our Nation’s position in the U.N. 
Security Council. 

Q. So we basically support them? 

Q. Could you be meeting Rajai later 
today in New York? 

Tue Preswenr. No. I don’t have the 
time. 

Q. Thank you. 
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Q. Mr. President, could we have some 
more questions? 


THE Preswenrt. Thank you. 


NOTE: The exchange began at approximately 
1:30 p.m. at Bradley International Airport. 

As printed above, the item follows the press 
release. 


Hempstead, New York 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
at a Town Meeting. October 16, 1980 


THE PRESIDENT. Senator Moynihan, Gov- 
ernor Hugh Carey, Lt. Governor Mario 
Cuomo, Congressman Tom Downey, 
Chairman Dominic Baranello, Stanley 
Harwood, Nassau County Chairman 
George Dempster, and others: 


I want to come to you today to make 
a couple brief remarks and then spend 
what time we have available answering 
your questions about matters that are 
important to you. 


Before I came here I tried to get briefed 
as much as possible on what was the most 
important thing for Long Island in 1981 
and the coming years, and the answer I 
got was to keep the Stanley Cup. Good 
luck. If you won’t tell anybody else, you’ve 
got my best wishes. 

For a President who came here during 
the last campaign and to see what is going 
on in Long Island, this is a very profound 
and secret development. The rest of the 
Nation doesn’t quite understand what’s 
happened here. This is not a bedroom 
community; it’s not a suburb anymore. 
Seventy-five percent of the people who 
live in this region also work here. If you 
put together Nassau County and Suffolk 
County, yours would be 1 of the 10 most 
important economic communities in the 
United States. I won’t list all the statistics, 
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but one is interesting. If, for instance, 
Suffolk and Nassau counties were a State, 
the retail sales would be greater than one- 
half of all the other States in the Nation. 
That’s unbelievable. And I think the 
future is going to be even brighter. 


As has been my custom with townhall 
meetings, I want to cover two points very 
quickly and then let you bring up other 
issues of importance to you. The two I 
want to speak on are important to the 
entire country. One is the threat from 
pollutants, and the other one is property 
taxes. 


CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


First, we must not close our eyes to the 
continued pollution problems that afflict 
and threaten our Nation. I’m proud of 
the very real progress that we have made 
over the last several years, but contrary 
to what some believe, there is a continu- 
ous pollution problem in America. I 
noticed, as I came in on the helicopter 
and got off and looked around, the beauty 
of this countryside and the purity of the 
air. I’m glad to know that the trees and 
the volcanoes have taken a vacation for 
the day. 

It would be a tragedy for us to turn our 
backs on this very serious threat. One of 
the great unfinished jobs of this decade, 
particularly for young people looking to 
the future, is the problem of hazardous 
wastes and also groundwater contamina- 
tion. On Long Island your water comes 
from underground aquifers, which are not 
piped in from outside reservoirs. I know 
that recent incidents have caused you 
some concern about water quality on 
Long Island. I share that concern, and 
you have a right to be certain that the 
water you drink is safe. It is safe now, and 
I’m taking steps along with you to pro- 
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tect the quality of the drinking water both 
here and throughout the country. 

First, we are providing direct techni- 
cal assistance and Federal funds to a 
number of Long Island cities to help iden- 
tify the sources of potential pollution. 
Second, I’ve signed recently a new law 
which tightens the standards for safe 
drinking water. Third, my Council of 
Environmental Quality right now is in- 
vestigating the extent of the problem 
nationwide and the seriousness of the re- 
lated health threats. And fourth and most 
important, I proposed the so-called super- 
fund bill. This program would identify 
dangerous chemical dumpsites and pro- 
vide the funds, largely from a kind of in- 
surance fee on the chemical industry, to 
clean these dumpsites up. 

This far-reaching and overdue legisla- 
tion has already passed the House, and it 
should be passed in the Senate in the post- 
election session. It’s an urgent priority for 
Long Island, for the rest of New York 
State, and for the entire country. 


And second, property taxes. I don’t 
need to tell you that here in Nassau Coun- 
ty you pay the highest property taxes of 
any citizens in the United States. Maybe 
that’s news to you. No? It’s my goal to 
avoid additional pressures on your prop- 
erty taxes and to relieve the burdens they 
have to support. 


Senator Moynihan, Governor Hugh 
Carey, and others and I have been fight- 
ing to get very substantial relief for your 
very high welfare burden. This is part of 
my welfare reform proposal which has 
already passed the House and is now in 
the Senate. In addition, the national 
health insurance proposal will provide 
further fiscal relief from Medicaid bur- 
dens. In addition, I’m increasing mass 
transit aid with a new formula which 
greatly benefits New York. The urban 
policy is designed to build up the local tax 
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base and to lessen dependence on the local 
property taxes for the provision of basic 
services. 

This is a political year, and I’m sure 
I’ll get some political questions, so I'd like 
to point out to you that my policies that 
I’ve just outlined so briefly are diametri- 
cally opposed to those of Governor Rea- 
gan, whose positions have very serious 
implications for your already high prop- 
erty tax burdens. 

After I leave, as you talk to him or his 
runningmate or those who represent him 
here in your community, you should em- 
phasize questions about this very serious 
matter. First, on urban transit—an in- 
creasingly costly requirement for the fu- 
ture—Governor Reagan said just this 
year, not in ancient history, that people 
like yourselves—{laughter|—talking about 
urban transit, he said people like your- 
selves, and I quote, “who are going to be 
in charge of spending it should be respon- 
sible for raising it.” This could add a great 
deal to your financial burdens through 
local property taxes. 


Second, Governor Reagan said this 
year, “Urban aid programs, I think, are 
one of the biggest phonies that we have 
in this system and have had for a number 
of years.” If Governor Reagan wants to 
dismantle our urban aid programs like 
Community Development Block Grants 
and Urban Development Action Grants, 
or UDAG grants, the only way I know of 
to make up the difference would be higher 
State or local taxes. 


And third, because of the great massive 
across-the-board tax cuts proposed under 
the Reagan-Kemp-Roth proposal, he 
would need to cut over $130 billion from 
the Federal Government to achieve a bal- 
anced budget. If you eliminate or discount 
defense and entitlement programs, the 
total remaining Federal budget is only 
$150 billion. So, if you cut $130 billion 
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out of that, the only place that these cuts 
could come would be from local and State 
taxes picking up the difference. 

We should remember that he has al- 
ready proposed that full responsibility for 
certain Federal programs like welfare and 
education be shifted to State and local 
governments. Block grants would be only 
a first step, he says. Suppose the $5 billion 
the State of New York now receives from 
the Federal Government for welfare and 
education is cut off and has to be replaced 
by $5 billion in new local property taxes. 
In that case the extra tax burden for an 
average family of four here would be in- 
creased more than 50 percent. 


We should be moving to remove, not 
add, to the local property tax burdens. 
The Democratic Party platform recon- 
firms this, and I will be working with 
Senator Moynihan, with your Governor, 
with the mayors, and other local officials 
to achieve this goal of removing, not add- 
ing to, the local property tax burdens. 
Those two subjects are important. 


And now I'd like to answer your 
questions. 


QUESTIONS 


EDUCATION 


Q. President Carter, the cost of educa- 
tion is high now. What will happen to the 
up-and-coming generation if the cost of 
an education continues to rise, especially 
for our black children. 

Tue Present. All right. One of the 
things that is a constant burden or respon- 
sibility for a President is to have a proper 
balance between the Federal role in edu- 
cation and the local and State role. My 
own philosophy, which I grew up with in 
Georgia—I was on the local school board 
and was Governor there—is to keep con- 
trol of the schools, public or private, from 
elementary through graduate school and 
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college, in the hands of local and State 
officials, not to let the Federal Govern- 
ment interfere in the operation of the 
schools, but at the same time to provide 
Federal funds, which are collected pri- 
marily from the income tax base and not 
from local property taxes, to assist those 
areas that need Federal assistance. In the 
first 3 years I was in office we increased 
Federal assistance for education by 73 
percent. 

One thing that we have done is to meet 
a zoal of assuring that no young person 
in this country who’s academically quali- 
fied to do college work will be deprived 
of a college education because of the eco- 
nomic circumstances of the family. And I 
think I can assure you now that no mat- 
ter where that young man or woman 
might live, if they’re qualified to do col- 
lege work, at this moment, no matter how 
poor that family might be, they can get a 
college education. 

If you find anybody that can’t, you let 
me know, and I'll see they get in college. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Q. First of all, Mr. President, the Hof- 
stra ROTC program would like to wel- 
come the Commander in Chief of the 
United States Armed Forces to Hofstra 
University. Mr. President, in May of 1981, 
I will be commissioned as an officer in the 
United States Infantry. Sir, my question 
is this: Since you took office in 1976, the 
number of active duty Army combat- 
ready troops has gone down. If reelected, 
sir, how will you change this trend? 

THE PresipeENT. What’s your name? 
[Laughter] 

Q. Paul Leone, Mr. President. 

Tue Preswent. Paul. 

Q. Leone. 

THE PRESIDENT. Paul Leone. Paul, I’m 
glad to know you. 
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First of all, I’m very proud that you 
have chosen to go into the ROTC. When 
I was at Georgia Tech, before I went to 
the Naval Academy, I was also in the 
Naval ROTC, and I hope that many 
young people, in looking for a career, will 
take advantage of the wonderful oppor- 
tunities in the volunteer military forces. 
No matter what your ultimate goal might 
be, I don’t believe it would interfere in 
the development of your career. It didn’t 
interrupt unnecessarily my own political 
progress—{laughter|—I became Com- 
mander in Chief. I was a lieutenant, and I 
think that this stands in good stead for 
you. 

We have not had a decrease, but a 
real increase in the readiness of the mili- 
tary forces of this country in the last 3% 
years. When I went into the Oval Office, 
for 8 years prior to my Inauguration, 7 
of those years we had an actual decrease 
in budgeted funds going for military de- 
fense. Since I’ve been in office, every year 
above and beyond inflation, in real dol- 


lars, we’ve had a steady, predictable, well- 
planned, orderly increase in the commit- 
ment of budgeted funds to improve the 
military. 


There’s no question that now the Amer- 
ican military forces are in better state of 
readiness than they were before. They are 
also in a better state of readiness than are 
equivalent divisions in the Soviet Union. 
We’ve had, as you know, threats to peace 
around the world. I’ve never been in the 
office of President one day that there 
hasn’t been a troublespot somewhere in 
the world that might explode into combat 
between two nations or more nations that 
might affect us directly or indirectly. Be- 
cause of our enormous strength militarily, 
politically, economically, we’ve been able 
to keep our own country at peace and en- 
courage peace for others. 
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When the Soviets invaded Afghanistan 
I had three options as the leader of the 
most powerful nation on Earth: military 
action, political action, economic action. 
I decided to take the second two. We 
went to the United Nations. A hundred 
and four other countries joined us in con- 
demning Soviet invasion and aggression. 
The Moslem countries united against the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. They lost 
their status in the nonaligned movement. 
Many less developed countries who had 
formerly been supportive of the Soviet 
Union have now turned against them. 
The freedom-fighters in Afghanistan have 
been much more courageous and much 
more tenacious than the Soviets ever ex- 
pected. 

Some of the economic restraints that 
we've placed against the Soviet Union 
have borne real fruit, and my judgment is 
that the Soviets now see very clearly that 
it is not politically or economically ad- 
vantageous to them to carry out any fur- 
ther aggressive acts. And I don’t believe 
that Afghanistan invasion and occupa- 
tion is advantageous to them either. 

Finally let me say this: In all the ele- 
ments of our military we will stick with 
our voluntary recruitment program. Bar- 
ring some threat to our Nation’s security 
that’s so real and tangible that the Presi- 
dent and Congress and the people of the 
United States would agree, there is not 
going to be any draft of young people in 
this country. 

Let me close this answer by adding one 
other thing—and I say it often, because 
as Commander in Chief it’s my responsi- 
bility to let the people know what's fact. 
We have a commitment for the next 5 
years, not just the last 3 years, to continue 
this orderly increase every year in commit- 
ments for defense. It amounts to about 5 
percent of our Nation’s gross national 
product, not excessive. 
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I have no apology to make for it. It’s a 
good investment. As I said this morning 
in Hartford, Connecticut, where the 
Nautilus will be placed in Groton in the 
future as a memorial, the best weapon is 
one that’s never fired in combat, and the 
best soldier is one who never has to lay 
his life down or shed his blood on the field 
of battle. 

So, strength, militarily, is important. It’s 
important that the American people know 
we are strong and will stay strong. It’s 
important that our allies know that we 
will always be strong and second to none, 
and it’s also important that potential 
adversaries know that if they attack the 
United States of America, that they will 
be comunitting suicide. 


U.S. STEEL INDUSTRY 


Q. Mr. President, as you know, the U.S. 
steel companies are lagging far behind the 
Japanese. What are the Government 


policies concerning this issue? 


Tue Presivent. We have, as you know, 
a trigger-price mechanism system now 
that’s just being reimposed in our coun- 
try that I developed since I’ve been in 
office. The purpose of this is very clear. 
It was hammered out by an unprecedent- 
ed cooperation between steel manage- 
ment, the steelworkers of this country, 
and local communities and the Govern- 
ment, which I represent. It prevents 
dumping of foreign produced steel in this 
Nation at a price less than it cost them 
to produce it. It also makes sure that the 
steel industry of our country has the finan- 
cial advantageous elements of making 
investment to modernize. 

Under the revitalization program that 
I’ve already outlined that will be imposed 
next year, we'll have great benefits for 
companies whose earnings are low because 
they need to modernize or because they’re 
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a brand new industry, just getting started 
with an innovative kind of commitment. 
We'll let investment tax credits that for- 
merly could only be applied to future 
income tax payments now be paid in cash 
so that if a company invests in modern- 
ization, new plants, new equipment, new 
tools, they’ll have income tax refunds paid 
to them to help defray those costs to keep 
American workers productive. 

Finally, let me say that we’ve got to 
have in this country a good working re- 
lationship between the industry, on the 
one hand, and the control of pollution on 
the other. So, we worked out an agree- 
ment with the managers of the steel- 
plants in this Nation and the environmen- 
tal community to phase very carefully 
over a period of years air pollution stand- 
ards, provided the steel industry will 
agree to correct pollution problems which 
they've already created and have long 
ignored. 

Not too long ago I was in New Jersey, 
in Perth Amboy, visiting a modern Amer- 
ican steelplant. It’s the most productive 
in the world. Every worker there pro- 
duces more steel per year than any other 
plant anywhere on Earth. They take scrap 
steel that used to be sent overseas for 
processing, melt it down, and extrude 
steelrods. They come out of that plant at 
18,000 feet per minute, almost faster than 
you can see. They are bound up in 1-ton 
bundles, and half of the total production 
of that plant now goes to the People’s Re- 
public of China, new friends of ours. 
They can produce steel, then, in New Jer- 
sey, ship it halfway around the world, 
and sell it to China cheaper than the best 
steelplants in Japan can make it and ship 
it just a few hundred miles over to China. 

That’s the kind of progress that we can 
realize if our industry can be revitalized. 
At this day, at this moment, the most pro- 
ductive workers on Earth are American 
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workers. We’ve not been improving as 
much lately as some of the others. 

And lastly, let me say that the innova- 
tion that comes from free people, ex- 
cellent education institutions lixe this one, 
research and development, a free enter- 
prise system, entrepreneurship, provide us 
with new ideas and new concepts that 
other people have to buy in order to use. 
We earn every year $5% billion from 
other countries like Germany, Japan, 
France, Great Britain, just to pay for 
American patents, and those patent in- 
comes are growing, not decreasing, every 
year. This is the kind of thrust forward 
that will keep America on the cutting 
edge of progress and let us prove to the 
rest of the world that we’re not only 
blessed with that kind of idealism and 
confidence but that we have also got the 
natural resources on which to build that 
continued progress. 

All the Arab OPEC nations together in 
the world have about 6 percent, for in- 
stance, of the energy reserves of the 
world—6 percent. The United States 
alone has 24 percent. We’ve also got the 
richest and most productive land on 
Earth. 


So, with our people, with our attitude, 
with our government freedom, with the 
cooperation that’s now building, with the 
good energy base derived from our new 
policy, and with the minerals and land 
with which we’ve been blessed, there is 
no doubt in my mind that the steel in- 
dustry, the automobile industry, the en- 
ergy industry, and other basic industries 
can stay competitive with any other na- 
tion no matter who it is. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH LEGISLATION 


Q. Hello, Mr. President. My name is 
Anthony Morillo. I’m a student at Hof- 
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stra University and also a member of 
Spinal Cord Society, which is a nation- 
wide, nonprofit organization comprised of 
people who’ve had spinal cord injuries. 
We are currently interested in seeking re- 
search for curing spinal cord injuries. 
Currently, there are about 1 million peo- 
ple in this country who’ve had spinal cord 
injuries, and about 10,000 new injuries 
occur every year—an injury that could 
occur to anyone at any time. 

At NYU University there are doctors 
who claim that they can have a cure for 
spinal cord injuries in 5 years if this is 
properly funded, and in Congress there’s 
a bill, which is H.R. 4358, which is desig- 
nating $16 million for spinal cord re- 
search. This bill has just passed the House 
and is going to the Senate. When it comes 
to your desk, sir, will you support this bill 
and any future centralized research pro- 
gram in this country? 

Tue Presipent. Anthony, I’d rather 
give you a call back and see what the bill 
does in addition to what you say. If that’s 
the total purpose of this bill, I would have 
no aversion to giving you a yes, but it 
might be mixed in with some things that I 
don’t know about now in the rest of the 
bill that I could not possibly accept. And 
if I made a commitment to you ahead of 
time to sign that bill, no matter what was 
in it, God only knows what could be in it 
by the time it got to my desk. [Laughter] 

But let me tell you this. Let me check 
on that bill when I get back, and I’ll either 
have someone call you directly, or I'll call 
you and let you know what’s in the bill 
and if I can, Anthony; I’ll call you my- 
self. If you’d give your name and phone 
number where you might be reached to 
one of my staff members, I’ll give you a 
call and let you know. Okay? I’m in favor 
of it. 
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ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to thank you 
for this opportunity. I’m a spokesman 
from the city of Long Beach, which isn’t 
too far away from Hofstra. We’re a sum- 
mer resort community that has changed. 
But Id like to applaud you and your 
administration for the Federal grants that 
have been made available to our com- 
munity and have been used to revitalize 
our community. We presently have a 
UDAG grant application in that is vital 
to the central business district of our com- 
munity. I would appreciate if you would 
continue your good policy of helping 
small cities to maintain their credibility 
and a place for young married people to 
exist. And only with your help can we be 
successful in our endeavors. 

THe Present. Thank you very much. 
I really appreciate that. We’ll continue 
that program. It’s a good program. 


ANTHONY CASAMENTO 


I might say, since the young man who 
just questioned me is named Anthony and 
since an earlier question was in the 
ROTC and wanted to know about our 
Nation’s defense, that we have a very spe- 
cial person in the audience today. I don’t 
know if he’s been introduced before I 
came in. But one of the great thrills of 
my life has been to give the Nation’s high- 
est award for heroism to a few people who 
have offered their lives in an extraordi- 
nary way for the defense of freedom and 
for the defense of our country. I’d like to 
ask Anthony Casamento to stand and let 
us recognize him. 


Not many people in this country wear 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, and 
the ones that wear it have earned the 
gratitude of all Americans. 

Next question. 


POLITICS 


Q. Good afternoon, President Carter. 

THE Preswent. Hello. 

Q. I am Wendy Gumbs, president of 
Our Lady of Perpetual Hope, Linden- 
hurst student council. What advice would 
you have to any young people who are 
interested in entering politics? 


Tue PREswENT. Very good. Well, you 
know, my advice first of all would be a 
Democrat—{laughter|—because in my 
judgment it’s important for the relation- 
ship between a public officeholder, at the 
local, State, or national level or in the 
White House, to be predicated on the 
principles that I’m convinced my party 
espouses. 

The Democrats, first of all, are a broad 
range of people, because we represent 
different interests. But the underlying 
commitment has been expressed very ac- 
curately, I believe, by Presidents of the 
past. Franklin Roosevelt—I grew up in 
the Depression years, and I remember 
when the Democrats put forward social 
security. The Republicans opposed it, but 
it passed. 

There was a time when sweatshops 
were used to abuse people of this country, 
including young people even younger 
than you. The Congress finally passed the 
minimum wage law, 25 cents an hour. 
The Democrats were for it; the Republi- 
cans were against it. My first job when I 
got out of high school was at 40 cents an 
hour, which was the new minimum wage. 
When it increased from 25 to 40 cents an 
hour the Democrats supported it, the Re- 
publicans opposed it. 

We have put into effect Medicare, to 
give older people some help with their 
medical expenses after they reach retire- 
ment age. The Democrats have supported 
it; the Republicans opposed it. My oppo- 
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nent, for instance, began his political 
career campaigning around this Nation 
trying to kill Medicare. Now it’s crucial to 
the well-being and security and hope and 
good life of older people. You’ve heard 
some questions raised today, over here by 
the young man with a spinal problem. 
Health insurance, which I think ought to 
be a nationwide commitment, is a policy 
that we’ve espoused as Democrats that’s 
opposed by my opponent and many other 
Republicans. 

I recognize that on occasion, even in 
this great community here, which is fast- 
growing and very prosperous, that there 
are families that are temporarily without 
income, when a factory closes because it’s 
obsolete or when it moves to another part 
of the country and a family has tempo- 
rary interruption of income. The unem- 
ployment compensation program is 
designed for a few weeks to give the 
mother and father, whoever’s been earn- 
ing a living, enough money to pay the 
children’s hospital bills if they’re sick and 
to buy food and drugs and so forth. My 
opponent has called unemployment com- 
pensation a prepaid vacation for free- 
loaders. 


Well, the attitude that exists between 
someone who wants to be in politics and 
the public has got to be someone who 
wants to be not a master, but a servant. 
Your goal in going into politics ought to 
be what can I do to make the lives of the 
people that I love better? What can I do 
to make the next generation of young 
people have a better opportunity than I 
have? What can I do to keep my Nation 
strong with its morals and ethics, and 
united, and let people be free and inde- 
pendent? What can I do to make sure that 
anybody who’s been a subject of discrimi- 
nation because they’re black or don’t speak 
English well or because they’re Jewish or 
because they’re different from the major- 
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ity or because they’re women—what can 
we do to make sure that that discrimina- 
tion is eliminated? 

You also ought to be concerned about 
military strength of a nation, not to be 
used in combat, but to be used for the 
maintenance of peace. And if that’s the 
kind of ideals that you have, if you express 
those clearly to the people around you 
who go to the polls and vote, there’s a very 
good chance that you will be successful. 


At this point, women don’t have an 
equal chance. It’s much more difficult for 
a woman now to earn a living or to be 
elected to office or to manage a family 
than it is men. If a woman and a man do 
the same work in this country now, if the 
man earns a dollar for a certain amount 
of work, the woman only earns 59 cents. 
That’s why for 40 years the Republican 
Party has said, “We’re for the equal rights 
amendment.” The Democratic Party has 
said, “We're for the equal rights amend- 
ment.” Six Presidents before me, and 
counting me, have all been for the equal 
rights amendment. What it says is that 
you cannot deprive a person of their 
rights, either the Federal Government or 
the State government, simply because of 
sex. That’s all it says. But, again, my op- 
ponent in the race is not for the equal 
rights amendment. 


I think that these kind of distinctions 
that are drawn have got to have a very im- 
portant place in your life. Another thing 
that you have to do is to prepare yourself 
well with a good education, constantly 
studying how you can be involved in civic 
affairs, working with Girl Scouts, perhaps 
in your church or synagogue, making sure 
that in school that you go the second mile 
to improve the circumstances that are al- 
ready under your control. 

How old are you, Wendy? 

Q. Thirteen. 

Tue Present. Thirteen. You’ve got a 
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good opportunity in the future. Amy’s 
going to be 13 Sunday, and I’m very 
proud of her. But I hope you'll go into 
politics and just—this is the first time I’ve 
gotten that question—but I hope that 
you'll think about some of the things that 
I described to you. 

There’s a place, I might say, to be per- 
fectly objective as President, for Repub- 
licans in our society—{laughter|—second 
place. 

Thank you, sweetheart. I love you. 
Thank you. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


PRESIDENTS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Q. “Dear President Carter: 

“I voted for you in 1976. I was here 
when you appeared here before. Since 
then gasoline has doubled, inflation has 
more than doubled, and your pledge to 
reduce our nuclear arsenal has been re- 
placed by a request for a multi-billion 
dollar retooling of our nuclear arsenal. In 
view of how you've done the opposite of 
what your 1976 pledges were, why should 
we trust you for another term in office?” 

THE PRESIDENT. Hello. 

Q. Mr. President? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes? 

Q. That’s a question composed by my 
son, Robert. 

Tue Presipent. Hello, Robert. I’m 
glad to see you. Are you sure you voted 
for me in ’76? 

Q. I’m his mother. 

Tue PresiventT. Robert, did you vote 
for me in’76? 

Q. [the mother]. Yes, I did. 

AUDIENCE MEmper. [Inaudible] 

Q. No, no, no. I disagree. I disagree. 

I think you’re a good President. 

THE PreEsIDENT. I love you. Thank you. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

THE Presivent. I love you. 
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Q. I think you’re a good President. 

Tue PresivENT. Thank you very much. 

Q. I’m from the older generation, and 
I believe in you. And I love your mother, 
Lillian. I love her. [Laughter] 

Tue Present. Thank you very much. 

Robert, I’ll talk to you later, okay? I 
might make a brief response. 

You know, our country is not perfect, 
and I don’t claim I’ve never made any 
mistakes. Looking back on the last 342 
years, we’ve made some good progress. 
We do now have an energy policy that has 
taken us out from under the thumb of 
the OPEC Arab nations. We didn’t have 
one before. And they have increased their 
price of oil enormously. They are the ones 
that set the price, not us. 

We now are beginning to produce more 
American energy and also to conserve en- 
ergy. This year we'll have more Ameri- 
can oil and gas wells drilled than any year 
in history. This year we'll produce more 
American coal—this may surprise you— 
than any year in history. There is no limit 
to how much American coal we can pro- 
duce and export except the rail system 
and how fast we can load it on ships on 
the eastern seaboard. We’ve now got ships 
waiting from Belgium and France and 
Great Britain and Japan, in Norfolk and 
Hampton Roads—25 days standing in line 
just to get American coal. 

You’ve done well. This day, we are 
importing from overseas one-third less oil 
than we did this same day a year ago. 
That’s great. And if we can continue that 
trend, there’s no doubt in my mind that 
we'll get inflation under control. 

When I was running for President here 
before, if I had asked you what’s the 
number one problem, you would have said 
unemployment. In the last 31% years, 
we've added 8% million new jobs, hun- 
dreds of thousands of them in New York 
State. Never before in our history, in any 
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President’s term, in time of peace or war, 
have we added that many new jobs in this 
country. 

Inflation rate is high, you’re right. But 
our Nation has never failed. We’ve been 
through much more difficult times than 
this—in the Great Depression, First 
World War, Second World War, the divi- 
sive Vietnam war, the embarrassment of 
Watergate, the social revolution that 
“wept my part of the country, and even 
yours, in giving black people and others 
an equal chance under the law. Those 
things have rocked our country. But 
whenever Americans have unified them- 
selves and seen an issue clearly, we have 
never failed to answer any question, we’ve 
never failed to solve any problem, we 
have never failed to overcome any ob- 
stacle. And my judgment is that we are so 
strong in the different kinds of Americans 
that have come to this country that we 
will never fail in the future either. We’re 
making good progress. That progress is 
going to continue. 

I love you very much. 

Q. Thank you, thank you. 


AMERICAN HOSTAGES IN IRAN 


QO. Um 

Tue Preswent. I heard you. Go 
ahead. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, I’d like to change the 
subject to foreign policy—{laughter} 

THE Presipent. Very good. 

Q. and ask what do you think is 
the next step for the United States in the 
hostage situation? 

Tue Preswent. Very good. Great. 
What’s your name? 
Q. Nicholas 

[Laughter] 


THE Presivent. Nicholas, that’s a 


great question. Let me see if I can an- 
swer it. 


Moyne, M.-o-y-n-e. 


In the first place, ever since our hos- 
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tages have been taken—and they’re all 
innocent people—I’ve had two goals in 
mind. One is to protect the interests of 
our own country and our integrity and 
our honor, and, secondly—and they’re not 
in conflict—not to do anything as Presi- 
dent that might endanger the lives or the 
safety or the future return of those hos- 
tages to freedom in their homeland. I’ve 
also tried to work with the families of the 
hostages, meeting with them personally, 
letting the Secretary of State meet with 
them, my wife’s met with them, to make 
sure they understand that America has 
not forgotten them. 

We've tried to negotiate with the Iran- 
ians in every possible way—directly, in- 
directly, through the United Nations, 
through secret missions, every other way. 
The main problem, Nicholas, has been 
this: There has not been any government 
in Iran or any leader with whom we 
could talk. Lately, though, the Iranians 
have elected a President and a Prime Min- 
ister and a speaker of their parliament, 
which they call a Majles, and they are 
putting together a cabinet. Their Prime 
Minister is coming to the United States 
today to appear in the United Nations. 


We are trying, as we have every day 
for the last 10 or 11 months, to work with 
the Iranians, to resolve the problems be- 
tween us and to get the hostages back 
home safely. I don’t know when that ef- 
fort will be successful. I can’t tell you 
that. All the information, however, that 
we have about the hostages is that they 
are today safe, they are not being abused. 
And three of them, who are separated 
from the other 49, we have a way to com- 
municate with them every now and then, 
either an ambassador goes from Switzer- 
land or Spain or some other country and 
to talk to them, or on occasion they can 
talk to someone in our country on the 
telephone. So, at this moment, so far as 
we know, the hostages are alive and well. 
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We don’t know exactly when they'll be 
released. We’ve always maintained our 
hope that they would be released, and I 
will continue to protect our country and 
not to do anything as President to en- 
danger their lives or safety and to make 
sure they come home free. 


DIVISIONS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Q. Mr. President, given the existing 
factionalism in America today, such as 
developing regionalism, growing racial 
tensions, and the increasing influence of 
special interest groups, how will you com- 
bat and unite these expanding divisions 
in our country if reelected to a second 
term? 


Tue Present. Okay. One of the im- 
portant things to remember in our coun- 
try is its heterogeneous nature. We’re dif- 
ferent. This is a nation of immigrants. 
We're a nation of refugees. Almost all of 
the families represented in this audience 
came here from another country. The 


blacks, many of them came here as slaves 
against their will, but they ultimately 
found a good life. Everyone else, from 
Eastern Europe or from Asia or from 
Latin America and so forth, came here 
voluntarily looking for freedom of reli- 
gion, a way to have a better future. 

I hope that our country will continue 
to preserve our own family customs, their 
ties of kinship with our mother countries, 
the commitment to religious beliefs that 
are perhaps different from some of others, 
and at the same time, join in the conglom- 
erate American society that unifies it- 
self, as I said in the next to the last ques- 
tion, when a trial or a test or an obstacle 
or a question or a problem comes up. I 
think we’ve made a lot of progress in 
doing away with the sectionalism that 
used to separate our country one part 
from another. 
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The last President who was elected 
from the Deep South, before me, for in- 
stance, was in 1844—James Polk. And it 
would not have been possible for me to be 
elected President had it not been for the 
civil rights movement that eliminated 
racial discrimination against black citi- 
zens. That changed to give people equal- 
ity for blacks, made it possible for a South- 
ern white to be considered seriously for 
President. 

We only have now one remaining legal 
element of discrimination in this country. 
That’s against women. And when we are 
able to get constitutional guarantees that 
women will not suffer from discrimina- 
tion just because they’re women, legally, 
we will have eliminated discrimination. 

They'll still have prejudice; you'll still 
have people thinking they’re better than 
you are or you're better than I am be- 
cause of your religion or how much money 
your family has or what block you live 
on or what kind of car you have or what 
kind of education you’ve had. I think, 
too—and you’re not going to like what 
I’m going to say—but we ought not to 
forget that we still have refugees coming 
here, we still have immigrants coming 
here. 

When the Italians came to America 
they suffered from discrimination. When 
the Irish came here after the potato 
famine they suffered from discrimination. 
When the Jews came here from Eastern 
Europe and from Russia they suffered be- 
cause of discrimination. When the first 
people came here from Indochina or from 
Asia they suffered because of discrimina- 
tion. When the Cubans first came to 
Miami after Castro took over, they suf- 
fered from discrimination. Every time 
we’ve had a kind of a wave of immigrants 
who came to our Nation, they've seen 
what a good deal it is and what a wonder- 
ful country we've got, and they’ve said, 
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“Well,” in effect, “we’ve got it made. Let’s 
don’t let anybody else come.” 

There are still people who live under 
the boot of totalitarian governments, with- 
out freedom, without a chance to wor- 
ship God, who have a hunger to come to 
our country, and they are different from 
us. When they first get there they can’t 
speak English. Unless your parents came 
from England, your parents coundn’t 
either, when they first got here. But we 
ought not to feel that we can erect a 
fence around the United States now and 
say no one else can come in. Our country 
is still growing. We are still a young coun- 
try. We are still dynamic. We’re still ag- 
gressive. We’ve still confident. We’re still 
different from one another. That does 
not make us weak. That difference among 
us, subjugated when the interests of our 
country are paramount, is the source of 
our inherent strength. 

We also benefit because our ties still go 
back to almost all the 150 nations on 
Earth. We’ve got special understanding 
of them, and they understand us. We’ve 
got relatives there, they’ve got relatives 
here. And that’s an avenue to bridge the 
gap that might exist between our country 
and theirs. When I have a problem, for 
instance, in a nation like Mexico or Brazil 
or Italy or Ireland or Israel or other 
countries, I turn to American citizens 
whose parents or ancestors came from 
that country and say, “I need you to help 
me, as President, understand how to iron 
out these differences in a peaceful way 
and honor the special beliefs and customs 
and religious attitudes that that country 
might represent.” Otherwise I wouldn’t 
have as good an education as President 
now as I do. 


So, I think the progress that we’ve seen 
already over a period of historical time is 
going to continue in the next administra- 
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tion, and I hope that neither you nor any 
other young person who belongs to a mi- 
nority group ever again has to suffer from 
either legal discrimination or prejudice 
from other Americans who might think 
they are better than you are. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Q. Hello, Mr. President. 

THE Present. Hello. 

Q. My name is Margaret Johnson, and 
I’m from Hofstra University School of 
Law. I would like to know, do you plan 
to prohibit U.S. investors from investing 
in South African industries? If so, how 
and when, and if not, why not, given your 
commitment to human rights? 

Tue Present. If you hadn’t told me 
what school you were in I could have 
guessed by the time you got through with 
that question. 


You’ve got me pretty well pinned in. 
Let me say this: There is no authority 
that a President has to impose a prohibi- 
tion against American citizens from in- 
vesting in or going to another country. 

The attitudes of the Government of 
South Africa, their apartheid and the dep- 
rivation of human rights in that coun- 
try, are obnoxious to me. We have striven, 
since I’ve been in office, to open up the 
continent of Africa for the first time to the 
beneficial influence of American presence 
and American interests. It wasn’t done 
before. Just a short time before I became 
President, the Secretary of State of our 
Nation, Henry Kissinger, tried to go on 
a visit to Nigeria. He was not permitted to 
land in Nigeria, because there was no rela- 
tionship then between that largest of all 
black nations on Earth and our country. 
Last week, the new President of Nigeria 
came to see me. He had been freely 
elected, democratically, majority rule, 
one-man-one-vote, under a constitution 
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patterned to a major degree after the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Also, when I came into office, I was de- 
termined to see Rhodesia changed into 
Zimbabwe, to give that country a chance 
to be independent and to remove the 
blight of racial discrimination against the 
blacks who live there. Not too long ago, 
Prime Minister Mugabe came to see me 
in the East Room of the White House to 
express his appreciation to me and to the 
people of the country for helping his 
country find democracy. 

Now we’re working on Namibia. We 
and four other nations—Canada, Great 
Britain, France, Germany—are trying to 
negotiate with South Africa to release 
Namibia to be a free country and to let 
the people there make their judgments 
about what kind of life they want to live. 
Our ultimate goal is also to see the same 
kind of change take place in South Africa, 
to see apartheid eliminated and to see all 
people there be honored with their hu- 
man rights. 

Those are the basic principles on which 
we operate; the sooner, the better, but in 
the meantime we'll do the best we can 
working through international law, Amer- 
ican law, and the United Nations to reach 
those goals which I believe you and I 
share. 

JERUSALEM 


Q. Hello, Mr. President. In your 1980 
platform you stated that you would like 
to have a United States Embassy moved 
to Jerusalem. In that light I would like 
to ask you to sign a petition saying to the 
people of Israel, “You are not alone. We 
are united with you in proudly affirming 
that united Jerusalem is an integral part 
of the sovereign state of Israel and is its 
capital city. To this we pledge our com- 
plete and unswerving support. Be strong. 
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Be strong and let us strengthen one 
£ g 
another.” 


THE Presivent. I have not supported 
that particular element of the Demo- 
cratic Party platform, and I'll tell you 
why. 

AUDIENCE MEmBeEr. You haven’t sup- 
ported Israel either. 

THE PRESDENT. We have worked, as 
you know, with the Prime Minister of 
Israel and the President of Egypt, both 
at Camp David and subsequently, to 
have a peace between Israel and her ma- 
jor Arab nation, who’s a neighbor. There 
is no way that any successful attempt 
could be made against Israel militarily 
absent Egypt, and now, as you know, the 
borders are open between the two coun- 
tries, regular airplane flights go back and 
forth, tourism is growing every week, 
diplomatic relations exist, ambassadors 
are stationed in both capitals. 


When I was at Camp David with Prime 
Minister Begin and Sadat, President 
Sadat, we, all three, agreed on a para- 
graph of the Camp David accords rela*- 
ing to Jerusalem. I know intensely the 
deep feelings of the Israeli people and 
Jews all over the world about Jerusalem. 
Our commitment, agreed to by Prime 
Minister Begin, is that Jerusalem should 
forever stay undivided, that there should 
be free access to the holy places for all 
worshipers who consider that city to them 
to be holy, that the ultimate status of 
Jerusalem under international law should 
be resolved through negotiation, and that 
the final result of that negotiation would 
have to be acceptable to Israel. 

That’s my position, and I will main- 
tain it. 


MINORITIES IN THE JUDICIARY 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. My 
name is Wendella Ault, and on behalf of 
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the African People’s Organization at Hof- 
stra University and our president, Wil- 
liam Mayo, we’d like to extend a very 
hearty welcome to you. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you. 

Q. Now, we know that in our Con- 
stitution it states that all men are created 
equal, and you stated that you have in- 
creased minority representation in the 
U.S. Government. Now, I’d like to ask 
you, if you win the election in November, 
what steps do you plan on taking towards 
increasing that representation in the ju- 
dicial government of our country? 

I’d also like to say that I think you’re 
one of the greatest Presidents we’ve ever 
had in terms of equal opportunity for the 
minorities of this country. 

Tue Presipwent. Thank you very 
much. Is your first name Wendella? 

Q. Wendella, yes. 

Tue Preswent. Wendella, as you 
know, our country has made fumbling or 
faltering steps toward giving equality of 
opportunity to black people and to those 
who speak Spanish and other newcomers 
to our Nation. We’re not perfect, but 
we're struggling with that question. 

When I came into office, I came in 
with the support of some great black lead- 
ers that I knew in Atlanta and had met 
in the rest of the country. I have seen at 
first hand as a southerner the adverse im- 
pact on me as a white person because of 
racial discrimination. As Governor of 
Georgia, I tried to eliminate that discrim- 
ination, and I’ve had the Ku Klux Klan 
marching around the Georgia Capitol as 
I took some of those actions, working har- 
moniously with my black fellow citizens 
of Georgia. 

When I got to be President, I resolved 
that in filling positions in the judiciary, 
which is what you mentioned, that I 
would eliminate discrimination. We 
didn’t have any black Federal judges in 
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the South. With the exception of Virginia, 
where the Senators of that State refuse to 
consider anyone for a judge except white 
males, in every Southern State now, we 
will have at least one or more black Fed- 
eral judges. 

I have appointed twice as many black 
judges in the Federal system as all the 
other Presidents in history for the last 200 
years. And I’m just getting started. I’ve 
also done it without lowering the stand- 
ards of quality or professionalism or integ- 
rity, because if I should ever appoint a 
weak or a poor judge, who might be a 
woman or a black or a Hispanic, immedi- 
ately those who oppose equality would 
say, “Look, the President lowered the 
standards in the judiciary.” I have never 
done that. 


So, we have not had any trouble find- 
ing excellent black judges, Hispanic 
judges and women judges to serve in the 
judiciary. I have not had a vacancy 
created yet, as you know, in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. If and when 
those vacancies occur, then I will follow 
the same policies that I’ve followed in the 
Federal judiciary on the district and cir- 
cuit court levels to honor my commitment 
to eliminate discrimination and also to 
repair the remainder of discrimination 
that has existed so long. 

Another thing that will help is for more 
and more representatives of the minority 
races and women to go through law school 
and to begin to prepare themselves for 
those kind of major responsibilities in the 
future. My record is good so far. I intend 
tc improve on it in the future. 


Q. I'd also like to say, I intend to. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Tom 
D’ Agostino. I am an electrical engineer at 
Underwriter’s Laboratories here in Mel- 
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ville. First of all, I’d like to thank God 
for the opportunity to be here today to 
speak to you. It was exactly a week ago 
that I saw this moment. What I’d like to 
say is that I’ve read your pamphlet, your 
campaign pamphlet that was distributed 
to us. Above your photo it stated, “A 
glimpse of a remarkable record of achieve- 
ment. A record almost unknown to most 
Americans and that can be read here.” 

I am personally troubled by the fact 
that the record of this administration, at 
this time, remains unknown, particularly 
with regard to the state of our national 
defense. I believe that many of us here, 
many of my peers, viewing the recent 
events in the Middle East, and being bom- 
barded constantly in the media relative to 
the state of our defense, in our position 
relative to the Soviet Union, are getting to 
feel—it’s emotional—we’re getting to feel 
that we’re moving backwards in our abil- 
ity to protect ourselves and our vital in- 
terests. As our President and our Com- 
mander in Chief, I believe the American 
people are seeking your unequivocal as- 
surance that our Nation can meet any 
and all military crises envisioned by you 
and our strategic planners in Washington. 

As an exairnle, today in the New York 
Post, I see the Russians, it says, are geared 
for invasion of Poland. The reporter, Guy 
Hawthorn, in his second paragraph says, 
“The move is timed for November or De- 
cember, between the U.S. Presidential 
election and the Inauguration, because 
the Soviets fear Ronald Reagan, if 
elected, would take a much tougher line 
than our President Carter.” He goes on 
further to say that “the Kremlin believes 
it can depend on a relatively low-key re- 
sponse from President Carter once the 
election is over.” 


I would appreciate your comments on 
just how you would handle an invasion 
of a country the second time in 1980. 
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Tue Presivent. I think in every elec- 
tion year that I remember the question of 
the status of our national defenses has 
come up. It doesn’t serve any good pur- 
pose for a candidate for President to make 
a false statement about the degree of com- 
petence or commitment of our military 
forces. It does several damaging things. 
It creates confusion and doubt among 
good Americans like you that we are able 
to defend ourselves. These false state- 
ments aiso create erroneous doubts, with- 
cut foundation, among our allies and 
friends who depend on us to defend them 
and to carry on our obligation to protect 
the peace. And perhaps more seriously, it 
creates an erroneous belief in some poten- 
tial adversary that they can attack us with 
impunity. 

Our nation is at this time the strong- 
est nation on Earth militarily. We are 
much more ready to defend ourselves now 
than we were before. When I came into 
office we did have some serious defects. 
As I told you earlier, the commitment to 
defense had been going down 7 out of 8 
years. Now it’s going steadily upward. 
And at first it was difficult for me to get 
these defense increases through the Con- 
gress, because the American people didn’t 
believe that we needed to do so. Now the 
American people and the Congress sup- 
port me in these improvements in our na- 
tional defense. 

The Trident submarine program was 
bogged down when I came into office 
with over $24 billion worth of lawsuits. 
That’s been resolved, and now we’ve got 
the first Trident submarine with its new 
missiles now undergoing sea tests. The sec- 
ond one is ready to be launched. We’ve 
got a steady stream of Trident subma- 
rines coming out to help us with one leg 
of our so-called triad of strategic weapons. 

Secondly, we were about to waste an 
awful lot of money, when I came into 
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office, building a B-1 bomber, because it 
would have been vulnerable to the 
ground-placed air defenses of the Soviet 
Union. We changed instead to the air- 
launched cruise missile, a cruise missile 
that’s a small, relatively inexpensive, very 
accurate, formidable new weapon that’s 
practically invulnerable to a counter- 
attack from the ground air-defense forces 
of the Soviet Union. And now that'll be 
mounted on our airplanes, launched 800 
or a thousand miles away. It could pene- 
trate the Soviet Union, make an attack 
almost without any chances the Soviets 
could stop it. 

The third thing was that some of our 
ICBM’, our intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, had gotten vulnerable, because the 
Soviets, over a period of time, had built 
up not only great big missiles, because they 
didn’t have miniaturized circuits and so 
forth, but they started to put MIRV’d 
warheads on them. So, I have developed 
now—and I hope you’ll support this—the 
MX missile system, which will be a smaller 
number of missile launchers which will be 
located in places where the Soviets will 
never know where it is. It can be moved 
from one place to another, and it would 
take an enormous number of Soviet mis- 
siles to ever destroy those ICBM’s. That’s 
our strategic weapons—the nuclear 
weapons. 

At the same time, we have proceeded 
with the control of nuclear weapons. You 
can’t fly an airplane with just one wing 
on one side. You’ve got to have a balance. 
The most important single difference that 
I consider between myself and Governor 
Reagan is the approach to this defense 
issue. 

I might repeat myself that all of our 
ground divisions now are in much better 
readiness state than they were 31% years 
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ago, much better than the Soviet Union 
equivalent divisions. We’ve got a strategic 
force now ready to move, conventional 
forces called rapid deployment force. 
We're building it up good, and in the 
northern part of the Indian Ocean, out- 
side of the Persian Gulf, we’ve got a for- 
midable array of Navy, with F—14 planes, 
each one having unbelievable electronics. 
They can monitor, track six targets a. he 
same time and shoot down those six 
targets with just one plane. And you’ve 
seen what the Iranian F-4’s have done to 
Iraq, and what the F-14’s are doing. 
You’ve seen what the Israeli F—15’s have 
done with the MIG~—25’s that have been 
sent against them from Syria. That’s the 
kind of weapons we have. 

Let’s leave that for a moment. I can 
assure you that they’re better than they 
ever were before and improving every 
day, second to none, but—I won’t have 
time for another question ; I want to make 
this point before I leave. I want you to 
remember what atomic weapons are. 

My early Navy career was in the nu- 
clear submarine program, working under 
Admiral Rickover. I had instructions on 
the destructive nature of atomic explo- 
sives. We dropped two atomic bombs on 
Japan to end the Second World War 
under Harry Truman. Their explosion 
power was about 20,000 tons of TNT. 
Now, we’re talking about megatons or 
millions of tons of TNT. 

It takes a few pounds of TNT, as you 
know, for a terrorist to blow up an auto- 
mobile or to kill 100 people in a shopping 
center in Germany or in Jerusalem, a few 
pounds. A megaton, if loaded 50 tons on 
a box car, on a train, would take a train 
200 miles long to haul that much TNT. 
It would take 400 railroad engines to pull 
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it. That's how much explosive power 
there is in 1 megaton of a nuclear weapon. 


The control of that kind of power is the 
most important issue before our world to- 
day. It makes energy policy and employ- 
ment levels and inflation rates pale into 
insignificance. Every President since 
Harry Truman, Republican and Demo- 
crat, has committed himself to strategic 
arms limitations. I signed a SALT II 
treaty with Brezhnev in Vienna, the 
culmination of negotiations by President 
Ford and President Nixon before me. A 
few weeks ago Governor Reagan said that 
he would tear up the SALT treaty. He 
insisted upon nuclear superiority, and he 
said that the launching of a nuclear arms 
race would be a card to be played against 
the Soviet Union. 

This is such a profound change in the 
approach to nuclear weaponry that you 
ought to understand it very clearly. Nu- 
clear superiority sounds great, but put 
yourself on the other side. If the Soviets 
said, “We'll negotiate a SALT treaty with 
you in the future provided we have nu- 
clear superiority,” we would not negotiate 
with them. And we cannot expect the 
Soviet Union to negotiate with us on bal- 
anced, controlled, observable, and then 
reduced SALT agreements if one side in- 
sists on nuclear superiority. It would be 
an end to the arms limitation talks and a 
radical departure from what we’ve had 
in the past. That’s not a sign of weakness. 
It’s a sign of strength. 

The other point is this: Everybody who 
serves in the Oval Office knows that every 
day there is a troublespot somewhere in 
the world, sometimes three or four, and a 
President has to deal with problems and 
crises alone at times. If I address that 
potential crisis successfully you never 
know about it. If I make a misjudgment, 
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though, that potential crisis can affect 
your life and the life of everyone in this 
country, perhaps the entire world. 

In the past we’ve had trouble around 
the world. We’ve used our enormous mili- 
tary strength, economic strength, politi- 
cal persuasion, to resolve those differ- 
ences peacefully. Governor Reagan has a 
very disturbing habit of proposing, as a 
major political figure wanting to be Presi- 
dent, that we inject American military 
forces into different places around the 
world to resolve troubles. He has advo- 
cated that we send American military 
forces to Ecuador, North Korea, Cuba, 
Cyprus, the Mideast, Angola, Rhodesia, 
Pakistan, and other places, three of those 
proposals just this year. 

When the Soviets invaded Afghanistan 
his proposal was, “Let’s put a blockade 
around Cuba.” This would immediately 
have created a major confrontation be- 
tween ourselves and the Soviet Union, be- 
cause every day the Soviet Union delivers 
to Cuba several millions of dollars worth 
of goods and services. This would have 
precipitated an international threat of 
war greater than any our Nation has 
faced since we’ve got peace, finally. 

The tone of what my opponent uses to 
address nuclear arms control and the solu- 
tion of problems on a peaceful basis— 
using our strength, yes, but not military 
forces—is very, very important as an 
issue. 

I can assure you in closing that we’re 
the strongest country on Earth militarily, 
and we will never be second in military 
strength to any other country. 

Thank you very much, everybody. I’ve 
enjoyed being with you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 3:30 p.m. in 
the Hofstra University Physical Fitness Center. 
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New York, New York 


Remarks at a Meeting With New York 
Labor Leaders. October 16, 1980 


Mr. Molisani, President Van Arsdale,* 
Senator Moynihan, Governor Carey, all 
the distinguished leaders here who repre- 
sent so many thousands of working people 
throughout this State: 

I’m very sorry that Ray Corbett * can’t 
be with us because of the unfortunate 
death of his beloved wife, Helen, and I 
know that all of you will extend to him 
my regrets and my concerns and my 
prayers and the best wishes from me and 
from my wife, Rosalynn. 

In the last 4 years I’ve become proud 
and very fond of two favorite songs. One 
of them is “Hail to the Chief.” I want to 
hear it a lot more in the next 4 years. And 
the other one is “Look for the Union 
Label,” and I want to hear that one a lot 
more as well. 

This afternoon, in the brief period of 
time together, I’d like to remind you, as 
working people and as leaders of working 
people, how important this crucial elec- 
tion is, not just for me as President but for 
the labor movement itself and for every 
working man and woman and their fam- 
ily throughout the length and breadth of 
this country. This election is not about 
who debates whom. The election is not 
about who’s ahead in the polls. The elec- 
tion is not about who says what about the 
other candidate. The election in less than 
3 weeks involves very serious conse- 
quences for you, for the people whom you 
love, and for the people whom you rep- 
resent. 

Sometimes we tend to forget how much 


* Secretary-Treasurer, New York AFL-CIO. 
* President, New York State Central Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO. 


* President, New York AFL-CIO. 
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this election will affect our future. The 
choice could not be clearer. There is a 
much more profound difference between 
me and Governor Reagan than there ever 
was between me and President Ford just 
4 years ago. It’s the sharpest possible dif- 
ference in basic philosophy and commit- 
ment in public statements on issues that 
affect working people. 

On the one side is a Republican candi- 
date who in 1976 persuaded President 
Ford to reverse his solemn promise to the 
working people that he would not veto a 
common situs bill, and my opponent 
talked President Ford into vetoing the 
common situs bill. On the other side, 
you’ve got a Democratic administration 
that has fought for common situs and will 
go on fighting for it along with you until 
it’s passed into law. 

On one side is a Republican candidate 
who says, and I quote, about Davis- 
Bacon, “This is a gift of tax funds to the 
privileged workers.” On the other side is 
a Democratic administration that has 
successfully fought off nine different times 
Republican attempts to repeal Davis- 
Bacon, and if such a bill ever gets to my 
desk while you’ve got a Democratic Presi- 
dent in the Oval Office, I will veto it and, 
you can count on that. 

On one side you’ve got a Republican 
candidate who said to a proposal last year 
to abolish the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration, OSHA—his reply 
was, “Amen.” On the other side, you’ve 
got a Democratic administration that has 
strengthened OSHA and has focused its 
activities on the real health and safety 
problems of the workplace. 

On one side is a Republican candidate 
who said this year that labor law reform, 
and I quote, “is a bill that should be de- 
feated.” On the other side is a Democratic 
administration that’s fought for labor law 
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reform, and we’ll go on fighting for it, 
with you, until it’s passed into law. 

I remember, as you do, during the De- 
pression years, when Franklin Roosevelt 
put forward the idea of social security. 
The Republicans opposed it, but a Demo- 
cratic Congress and a Democratic Presi- 
dent put it into law. 

I remember back in the Depression 
years when a Democratic President pro- 
posed the minimum wage to eliminate the 
sweatshops and let working families live a 
decent life. At that time the minimum 
wage proposal was 25 cents. The Demo- 
crats put it across. The Republicans op- 
posed it. My first job as a young high 
school graduate, minimum wage was 40 
cents—10 hours a day. The Democrats 
supported it. The Republicans were 
against it. 

I’m running against a man who hasn’t 
changed that basic, negative Republican 
philosophy, because this year he said, and 
I quote again, “The minimum wage has 
caused more misery and more unemploy- 
ment than anything since the Great De- 
pression.” On the other side you’ve got a 
Democratic administration, as you know, 
that has enacted phased, predictable, 
automatic increases in the minimum wage 
that let our lowest paid workers live a 
decent life now and forever more and not 
wait 6 years every time to get what they 
deserve. 

I know what it means to have tem- 
porary unemployment. And I know how 
devastating it is to a family’s life when 
the income is no longer there and the 
children are still hungry and need clothes, 
need to go to school. On one side you’ve 
got a Republican candidate who has 
called recipients of unemployment com- 
pensation, and I quote again, “freeloaders 
wanting a prepaid vacation plan.” On 
the other side, you’ve got a Democratic 
administration now fighting for—and it 
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will succeed in getting—an extension of 
unemployment compensation insurance 
for workers in hard-hit industries. 

The conscience of American labor has 
always extended beyond even those cru- 
cial issues that affect your own members. 
Let me list very quickly just a few of 
those issues, because you ought to have 
these in mind every day, because they 
concern you, not only as labor leaders 
but as national leaders representing the 
best elements of our country. 

The first is energy. The Republican 
candidate who fought against the wind- 
fall profits tax on the oil companies 
summed up his energy program this way, 
and I quote him again, “What needs to 
be done is for the Government to repeal 
the energy legislation. We must abolish 
the Department of Energy, and then turn 
the industry, that is, the oil companies 
loose to make those decisions for us.” 

This Democratic administration has 
fought successfully, as you know, for the 
windfall profits tax, for a massive pro- 
gram for better urban transportation to 
help develop American energy, to give us 
aid for poor families to pay their fuel bills, 
and to reduce our imports more than one- 
third in the last year alone. Every drop of 
oil that we do not have to buy from 
OPEC increases our economic security 
and our national security. We must not 
allow our progress on energy to be 
reversed. 


The second item, as important per- 
haps to family life as energy, is health. 
The Republican candidate against whom 
I run began his public career as a pol- 
itician traveling around this country as 
a leader opposing Medicare. He says now, 
and I quote, “I am firmly opposed to na- 
tional health insurance.” This Demo- 
cratic President shares with you a com- 
mitment to a national health plan and 
to all the great programs of better social 
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life this country has adopted under 
Democratic Presidents since Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

The third issue that affects every one 
of you is the cities of America. You all 
know that the Republican candidate used 
to boast about praying that the Federal 
Government would never bail out New 
York City. I’m sure the Lord heard that 
prayer, but like all of you, I’m glad that 
after due consideration, the Lord made 
the right decision—{laughter|—with a 
little help from those here below who’ve 
worked so hard on it. 

The Republican candidate also said 
just a few months ago, and I quote him 
again, “Urban aid programs are one of 
the biggest phonies that we have in the 
system.” There are some people in this 
room who might give him an argument 
about th’, and I’m one of them. We 
Democrats have pushed through the first 
comprehensive national urban policy in 
our history, and we stand by our commit- 
ment to New York and to all the great 
cities of America. 

I’m no newcomer to the object of fin- 
ishing the decision on Westway. I am 
absolutely committed to DOT funding of 
that expressway. I am also committed 
to having the earliest possible resolution 
of the permits that you need to get this 
system expedited. 

And the last subject I want to mention 
to you is human rights. The Republican 
candidate has criticized many times our 
human rights policy as being against the 
best interests of the United States. This 
Democratic President believes the Amer- 
ican Government should stand up for 
American values. The workers of Poland 
have proven that human rights is a uni- 
versal longing and a universal goal. As 
long as I am President we will hold high 
the banner of human rights. 
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Let me say this: This is a tough race. 
The polls say that we may be behind. The 
Republicans are outspending us millions 
of dollars. Rightwing groups are plowing 
tens of millions of dollars into the televi- 
sion, radio, newspapers, against Demo- 
cratic candidates throughout this coun- 
try. They are not charged against Gov- 
ernor Ronald Reagan’s campaign. 
They’re proposing themselves and are 
posing as friends of working people as 
they do every 4 years, before reverting to 
form once again as soon as the election is 
over. But even if the Republicans can’t 
win the votes of labor members and 
working people, they are hoping to dis- 
courage it. 

Governor Reagan’s labor adviser told 
the New York Times, talking about you, 
and I quote again, “I don’t want these 
people,” he said, “to vote for Reagan. I 
don’t want them to vote. I want them to 
stay home.” We cannot let them get away 
with that cynical strategy. Fritz Mondale 
and I are going to need the help of every 
one of you and a lot more besides. New 
York is extremely important in this effort. 

For the sake of everything we’ve done in 
the past, under Franklin Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman, Lyndon Johnson, Jack Ken- 
nedy, all the Democrats, for the sake of 
everything we'll do together in the future, 
let’s get our message across to every single 
working family in New York. We have 
less than 3 weeks to go. So, let’s every 
one of us buckle down and work together 
as partners. We need a victory, for myself, 
for Walter Mondale, for the entire New 
York Democratic ticket, and most of all, 
for the beliefs and the convictions and the 
ideals that we all share. 

Together we can make the greatest na- 
tion on Earth even greater, but let me 
remind you of this: Coming to this meet- 
ing is not enough. Announcing that you 
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are for me and Fritz Mondale is not 
enough. Sending out a newsletter outlin- 
ing the devastating effect of Ronald Rea- 
gan’s election is not enough. What we 
need the next 3 weeks is workers on the 
street, in the polling places, in public 
meetings, letting your voice be heard so 
that every person in this country that 
works for a living know the crucial issues 
at stake. 


I do not intend to lose this election, and 
with your help, the Democrats will have 
a tremendous victory and whip the Re- 
publicans on November the 4th. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 5:36 p.m. in 


Royal Ballroom “A” at the Sheraton Centre 
Hotel. 


New York, New York 


Remarks at the Alfred E. Smith Memorial 
Dinner. October 16, 1980 


Archbishop Maguire, Mrs, Morrison, 
Governor and Mrs. Reagan, distinguished 
leaders in politics and government and 
public affairs, the Al Smith family mem- 
bers, and my good and old friend, Judge 
Mulligan: 

You may not realize where we first 
met—{laughter|—but I hate to reveal a 
secret. It was at a Sinn Fein breakfast in 
Savannah—{laughter|—a few years ago. 
I’m sure he didn’t mention it to you. 
[Laughter] It was one of those strange 
and exciting and very exuberant typical 
mornings, March the 17th in Savannah, 
Georgia. I was eating green grits, and 
Judge Mulligan was drinking green— 
well, I won’t tell on you what you were 
drinking. [Laughter] We became good 
friends then, and since then I’ve been 
wanting to get together. with him again. 
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I had understood when I was first in- 
vited and accepted the invitation that 
this dinner was in his honor. [Laughter] 
I was quite startled when I saw the pro- 
gram and saw that it was in the honor of 
Al Smith. I understand that Cardinal 
Cooke and Mr. Silver also made this same 
discovery, and that’s why they didn’t 
show up tonight. [Laughter] 

I’m glad to be back at this distin- 
guished gathering. I was here 4 years ago 
as a candidate for office of President of 
the United States of America. And I’m 
happy to report to you tonight that that 
campaign was a success. [Laughter] It’s 
my fervent hope that I can stand here 2 
or 3 years from now and make for you a 
similar report on the 1980 campaign. 
[Laughter] 

For the last 34 years I have faced the 
awesome pressures known only to those 
who occupy the Oval Office. This is a 
confidential assessment for Governor 
Reagan. Not one minute of a single one 
of those days, Governor Reagan, has 
passed without my feeling the full weight 
and the terrible burden and the crushing 
responsibility that’s ever present as a com- 
panion in that office. It’s a terrible ex- 
perience. [Laughter] And for the rest of 
you, let me say, equally confidentially, 
how time flies when you’re having fun. 

I had some good help in 1976. Profes- 
sor Lawrence Klein of the Wharton Eco- 
nomic School was the chairman of my 
economic advisory board. I just recently 
called to congratulate him, because he 
won the Nobel Prize in economics for his 
excellent advice to me on how to reduce 
inflation and interest rates. [Laughter] 

And I would also like to congratulate 
his Eminence on the singular accomplish- 
ment this evening, although in absentia, 
by convincing Governor Reagan to share 
this platform with me. He’s demonstrated 
a power even greater than that of the 
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League of Women Voters. [Laughter] 
And I must confess I have listened very 
closely and I’ve observed very closely 
Governor Reagan and his remarks tonight. 
Frankly, I find him an extremely engag- 
ing, charming, and gracious man. It’s hard 
to believe he keeps saying all those mean 
things about me. [Laughter] The fact is, 
I’m very proud to know and very happy to 
know that he is with us this evening, 
otherwise he might be out campaigning 
in some close State. [Laughter] 

Incidentally, I gave my good friend, 
Mayor Koch, some advice earlier today. 
I told him not to get too close to Gover- 
nor Reagan. It has nothing to do with 
politics, but on the Governor’s “I love 
New York” button, the paint is still wet. 
[Laughter] 

I would like to take advantage of this 
moment of good fellowship to put Gov- 
ernor Reagan at ease on one point. I will 
state publicly and for the record that I 
am not planning any October surprise. I 
can predict, however, that one of us is in 
for a very severe November shock. 
[Laughter] 

As you all know, Governor Al Smith 
enjoyed the rough and tumble of politics, 
but he revered the art of governing fairly. 
His social conscience was awakened on 
the Lower East Side and sharpened by 
the unforgiving taskmasters of his alma 
mater, the Fulton Fish Market. Gather- 
ing his natural gifts, he doggedly pursued 
a career that led to four terms as Gover- 
nor of the most powerful State of the 
Union. 

In those days the Federal Government 
was not overly responsive to human suf- 
fering. There was no social security. There 
was no unemployment compensation. 
There was no minimum wage. There was 
no Medicare for the elderly. There was no 
protection against the paralyzing effects 
of legalized discrimination. As Governor, 
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Al Smith began the hammer blows of so- 
cial reforms, whose reverberations echo 
even today. 

In 1928 he decided to run for President. 
When the final count was in, he had not 
won the election. I’m proud that Georgia 
was a State that gave him an overwhelm- 
ing victory. But a shattering heartbreak 
came with the realization that his own 
beloved New York and 39 other States had 
rejected him at the polls. The tide of un- 
reasoned religious intolerance denied this 
country’s highest office to one of the most 
gifted reformers of the century. 

But it was a remarkable indication of 
this Nation’s progress when, in 1960, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, Catholic, became the 
35th President of the United States. 
Again, my State gave him a large margin 
of victory, greater even than his own State 
of Massachusetts. There were dire predic- 
tions made then that should John Ken- 
nedy become President, the Pope soon 
would be standing on the White House 
steps. And in fact, that prediction came 
true. The Pope did stand on the White 
House steps, but the year was 1979. 
[Laughter] And the President who greeted 
him was a Southern Baptist. 

John Kennedy, a Catholic, became 
President with the votes of millions of 
Southern Baptists. And I, a Southern Bap- 
tist, became President with the votes of 
millions of Catholics and Jews. There is 
no question that we have come far in dull- 
ing the sharp pain of religious and racial 
intolerance. 

It was on this note that I had intended 
to end my speech tonight, to leave you 
basking in the warmth of the progress ex- 
emplified in the stories of one man who 
did not become President and two men 
who did. But there have been times in my 
life when I, like most of you, witnessed 
prejudice and intolerance and should have 
acted or spoken out against it and did not. 
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Something happened to me just yester- 
day that made me to speak a few words 
further to this issue. 

A 12-year-old boy stood up in a public 
town meeting in Pittston, Pennsylvania, 
and asked me a question that cuts to the 
heart of the matter of intolerance and cut 
my heart as well. His name is Avi Leiter, 
and here is what he asked, and I quote: 
“In view of the fact that you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are Baptist, do you agree with the 
head of the churches who said that God 
should not listen to Jewish prayers? I’m a 
religious boy, and I pray three times a day 
for the welfare of the Americans and the 
Jewish people. Do you think that God 
does not listen to my prayers?” 

I struggled for a moment, an awkward 
moment, difficult for a President or a hu- 
man being, not because I was searching 
for the answer, but to know that such a 
question needs to be asked by a small boy 
in the United States in 1980. I told Avi 
that I believe God listens to his prayers 
just as attentively as God listens to mine. 


I told him about going to Camp David 
with Prime Minister Begin and President 
Sadat. On the first day we all agreed to 
pray to God—a Jew, a Muslim, and a 


Christian—and we asked the world, 
through a public announcement, to join 
us in our prayers. I told Avi that I was 
sure that God heard all those prayers. 
Thirteen days later we surprised the world 
when President Sadat and Prime Min- 
ister Begin came down from Camp David 
with a peace agreement. 

I say again, the answer I gave Avi 
Leiter yesterday is not nearly as impor- 
tant as his question. It’s a question no 
American child should ever have to ask 
his President. 

In our zeal to strengthen the moral 
character of this Nation, we must not 
set ourselves up as judges of whom God 
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might hear or whom He would turn away. 
I understand the longing that many peo- 
ple have, very deeply religious, fervent 
people, for a sense of strong values. That 
longing is not exclusive to any one group, 
but it’s shared by every person—Protes- 
tant, Catholic, or Jew—who cares deeply 
about the ethical standards of this 
Nation. 

Those who originally created the prom- 
ise of America were firm in their con- 
victions. They believed in religious toler- 
ance. They believed in tolerance for the 
views of others. They believed in separa- 
tion of church and state. They believed 
that government should not decree or in- 
terfere with any person’s worship or free- 
dom of conscience. That was not because 
they considered religion unimportant, but 
because they considered it too important 
for government to try to influence or 
control. 


Contrary to the pattern in all other 
nations, our Constitution stated in unmis- 
takable terms that “No religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to any 
office of public trust under the United 
States.” President Kennedy understood 
this principle clearly when he said in 1960, 
and I quote him: “I believe in an Amer- 
ica where the separation of church and 
state is absolute, where no Catholic pre- 
late could tell the President, should he be 
Catholic, how to act, and no Protestant 
minister would tell his parishioners for 
whom to vote.” 

My religion is an important part of my 
life. I’ve studied the Bible all my life. But 
nowhere in the Bible, Old or New Testa- 
ment, are there instructions on how to 
balance the budget or how to choose be- 
tween the B-1 bomber and the air- 
launched cruise missile. What I do find is, 
“Judge not that ye be not judged,” and 
the commandment to love my neighbor. 
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Al Smith, a long time ago, followed 
those principles. It inspired the work for 
which we honor his memory tonight. 
Little Avi Leiter follows that principle. It 
guides him in his prayers three times 
every day. 

We've come through difficult and bit- 
ter times in this country. We’ve done well. 
But we cannot pause on a plateau of self- 
congratulation while Avi Leiter and other 
potential future. Al Smith’s of America 
struggle against the sheer walls of intoler- 
ance that are still all too evident. 

I believe we are ready to move on. I be- 
lieve that with patience and understand- 
ing and renewed effort all Americans will 
come to realize this: that the soul of free- 
dom is freedom of the soul. 

Thank you very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 9:54 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
He was introduced by Archbishop John J. Ma- 
guire. 

In his opening remarks, the President re- 
ferred to Lydia Morrison, hostess, Judge Wil- 
liam Hughes Mulligan of the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals, guest speaker, and Charles 
H. Silver, chairman, Alfred E. Smith Memorial 
Dinner, and Terence Cardinal Cooke. 


Following the dinner, the President returned 
to Washington, D.C. 


Federal Civilian and Military 
Pay Increases 
Executive Order 12248. October 16, 1980 


ADJUSTMENTS OF CERTAIN RATES OF 
Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States of America, it is here- 
by ordered as follows: 


1-1. Adjusted Rates of Pay and Allow- 


ances. 
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1-101. Statutory Pay Systems. Pursuant 
to the provisions of subchapter I of Chap- 
ter 53 of Title 5 of the United States 
Code, the rates of basic pay and salaries 
are adjusted, as set forth at the schedules 
attached hereto and made a part hereof, 
for the following statutory pay systems: 

(a) The General Schedule (5 U.S.C. 
5332(a)) at Schedule 1; 

(b) the schedules for the Foreign Serv- 
ice (22 U.S.C. 867 and 870(a)) at 
Schedule 2; 

(c) the schedules for the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Ad- 
ministration (38 U.S.C. 4107) at Sched- 
ule 3; and 

(d) the rates of basic pay for the Senior 
Executive Service (5 U.S.C. 5382) at 
Schedule 4. 

1-102. Pay and Allowances for Mem- 
bers of the Uniformed Services. Pursuant 
to the provisions of Section 801 of Public 
Law 96-342 of September 8, 1980, the 
rates of monthly basic pay (37 U.S.C. 203 
(a) and (c)), the rates of basic allow- 
ances for subsistence (37 U.S.C. 402) , and 
the rates of basic allowances for quarters 
(37 U.S.C. 403(a)) are adjusted, as set 
forth at Schedule 5 attached hereto and 
made a part hereof, for members of the 
uniformed services. 

1-103. Executive Salaries. The Execu- 
tive Salary Cost-of-Living Adjustment Act 
(Public Law 94-82, 89 Stat. 419) pro- 
vides for adjustments in the rates of pay 
and salaries as set forth at the schedules 
attached hereto and made a part hereof, 
for the following: 

(a) The Vice President (3 U.S.C. 104) 
and the Executive Schedule (5 U.S.C. 
5312-5316) at Schedule 6; and 

(b) Congressional Salaries (2 U.S.C. 
31) at Schedule 7. 

(c) Judicial Salaries (28 U.S.C. 5, 44 

d), 135, 173, 213, 252, 792(b), and 11 
U.S.C. 68(a), and Sections 401(a), 404 
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(a), 404(b), and 404(d) of Public Law 
95-598) at Schedule 8. 


1-2. Generai Provisions. 


1-201. Effective Date. The adjustments 
in rates of monthly basic pay and allow- 
ances for subsistence and quarters for 
members of the uniformed services shall 
be effective on October 1, 1980. All other 
adjustments of salary or pay shall be ef- 
fective on the first day of the first appli- 
cable pay period beginning on or after 
October 1, 1980. 

1-202. Superseded Orders. Executive 
Orders No. 12165 of October 12, 1979 
and No. 12200 of March 12, 1980 are su- 
perseded. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
October 16, 1980. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:43 a.m., October 17, 1980] 


NOTE: The schedules are printed in the Fep- 
ERAL REGISTER of October 20, 1980. 

The Executive order was announced by the 
White House on October 17. 


Arrangements for the 
Implementation of the United 
States-Israel Oil Agreement 


Remarks at the Signing Ceremony. 
October 17, 1980 


Tue Preswent. Minister Modai and 
Ambassador Evron, Secretary Muskie, 
Mrs. Modai, and ladies and gentlemen: 


I’m very pleased to announce this 
morning the completion of our contin- 
gency arrangements for assuring Israel’s 
oil supply security. 

These arrangements further fulfill a 
promise that I made last year in connec- 
tion with Israel’s withdrawal from the 
Gulf of Suez oil fields and its conclusion 
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of the treaty of peace with Egypt. In 
making peace, Israel committed itself to 
dependence solely on imported oil—a very 
bold and courageous and generous deci- 
sion in this troubled time. At the time of 
Israel’s withdrawal in 1975 from a por- 
tion of the Egyptian Sinai, the United 
States gave assurance that Israel would 
count on our help and could depend on 
us if it could not attain oil during its own 
efforts. 

We renewed and extended this dura- 
tion of the assurance in June of 1979, so 
that the establishment of peace with 
Egypt would not lessen Israel’s long-range 
energy security. Now we have spelled out 
the emergency conditions under which 
the 1979 oil supply agreement may be 
activated. This contingency plan is a care- 
fully defined understanding between 
friends, designed to ensure that all rele- 
vant concerns are taken into account. 
Both our nations hope this agreement will 
never have to be activated, but if it should 
become necessary, the United States will 
be a steadfast and dependable friend of 
Israel. 

This agreement is one aspect of what I 
hope will be a broad range of cooperation 
in strengthening Israel’s energy security. 
We're exploring now how we might work 
together further on research and develop- 
ment and for new energy technologies, 
especially shale oil extraction and the use 
of solar power for energy. 


Our cooperation in energy and in other 
fields is for the cause of peace. It is against 
no nation. It is for the people who yearn 
for a secure future. It is in this spirit that 
I congratulate the negotiators of the oil 
supply understandings and invite now 
Secretary Muskie, representing the 
United States of America, and Minister 
Modai, representing the great nation of 
Israel, to proceed with the signing of the 
appropriate documents. 
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[At this point, Secretary of State Edmund S. 
Muskie and Israeli Minister of Energy and 
Infrastructure Yitzhak Modai signed the “Con- 
tingency Implementing Arrangements for the 
Memorandum of Agreement of June 22, 1979 
Between Israel and the United States.” The 
President then resumed speaking.] 

i might say that Minister Modai is a 
very effective negotiator. 

Minister Mopar. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. 

Tue PreswentT. Mr. Minister, would 
you like to make a comment? 

Minister Monat. Mr. President, Mr. 
Secretary of State, members of the ad- 
ministration, my Israeli colleagues: 

The peace agreement, Mr. President, 
between Israel and Egypt, is probably the 
most important event, certainly in the 
Middle East, but probably also in the en- 
tire world in this generation. 

It came about due to the leadership of 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion (Begin) *, 
President Sadat, and through the devoted 
efforts and active participation of your- 
self, Mr. President. 

The State of Israel, in order to achieve 
this peace agreement, has made very large 
sacrifices. A major sacrifice was the re- 
linquishing of the Alma oil field, which 
we discovered and developed, and this in 
addition to giving up the Abu Rudeis oil 
field as part of the interim agreement in 
1975. 


Now you, Mr. President, and the Con- 
gress understood the big risk taken by the 
State of Israel in giving up its opportu- 
nity for oil self-sufficiency and, therefore, 
an agreement that guarantees oil supply 
to Israel was signed in June of 1979. Now, 
that agreement did not contain the speci- 
fications of the conditions in which that 
agreement could have been activated, and 
therefore we felt, we in Israel felt that we 
need to have a better definition of which 


*White House correction. 
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are the conditions in which your guaran- 
tee will come into effect. After tedious, 
long negotiations—over a year—we are 
finally signing, here today, the specifica- 
tions under which that agreement will 
come into effect. 

That is certainly the completion of a 
promise, I may say, Mr. President, of an 
offer made by you when you were in Is- 
rael, I believe in February of 1979. 

Obviously, nobody can foresee future 
developments in the next 15—now it’s 
only 14—years, but we are very happy to 
have a document which is so clear, so de- 
tailed, and which relates to such a vital 
and delicate issue. I would like to thank 
you, Mr. President, you Mr. Secretary, 
and your staffs for a job so very well done. 

Thank you. 

Tue Presivenrt. I'd like to say to the 
press that following this ceremony, or per- 
haps already, the details of the agreement 
will be described. Has that been done yet? 
It will be done. So, your questions about 
the detailed agreement will be answered 
after this meeting. 


I would like to say, informally but sin- 
cerely, on behalf of the American people, 
that we are very proud to have this agree- 
ment. The proposal was made voluntarily 
by me, on my own initiative, when I was 
in Jerusalem at the time when we were 
trying to bring to a conclusion the basic 
elements of the peace treaty between 
Israel and Egypt. Israel has taken a 
courageous step in bringing peace to that 
entire area by voluntarily giving up con- 
trol of and the use of these oil wells, some 
of which they themselves discovered and 
developed. 

We anticipate that Israel will continue 
to receive their oil from present sources, 
but if those supplies should be interrupted 
or if exorbitant prices should be imposed 
upon Israel, above and beyond normal 
marketing prices as described in this de- 
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tailed document, then the United States 
will meet this obligation to our friend, the 
Government of Israel. 

I consider this to be not only an invest- 
ment in the security of Israel but also a 
very sound investment in the security of 
the United States of America. And it’s a 
further demonstration of our unfaltering 
commitment and steady progress toward 
the comprehensive peace in the Middle 
East, which all of us so deeply desire, 
based upon the security of Israel, in every 
sense and meaning of that word. 

Mr. Minister, thank you very much for 
your coming here to conclude this docu- 
ment. And I hope you’ll extend my best 
wishes to Prime Minister Begin and to all 
the officials of Israel who’ve made this 
progress possible. Thank you, sir. 

MinisTER Mopar. Mr. President—— 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, sir? 

MinisTER Monat. I would like to wish 
you good luck with your endeavors. 

THE PresiwenT. Well, thank you very 
much. I appreciate that. That means a 
lot to me. 

Thank you, everybody. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:34 a.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the Roosevelt Room 
at the White House. 


Veterans’ Rehabilitation and 
Education Amendments of 


1980 


Remarks at the Signing Ceremony for H.R. 
5288. October 17,1980 


Tue Presivent. Well, I’ve already had 
a chance to meet with some of this group 
earlier, before I came to this ceremony. 
But I want to say, first of all, that this is 
indeed a very pleasant task that I have 
this afternoon, to sign into law another 
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of a series of legislative acts that Max 
Cleland and the Congress and I have been 
able, with the help of many assembled 
here this afternoon, to put into practice 
for the well-being of the veterans of our 
country. 

Pll call on Bill Hefner in a few minutes, 
but I do want to thank Chairman Alan 
Cranston and also Chairman Roberts for 
their work in passing the Veterans’ Re- 
habiitation and Education Amendments 
of 1980. It provides for needed revitaliza- 
tion of the VA vocational rehabilitation 
program and is the first major reform of 
this program since it first began in 1943. 

Along with the veterans’ disability com- 
pensation and the housing benefits amend- 
ment that I signed last week, this is a 
major step in improving services for Amer- 
ican veterans. 

In October 1978, I sent to Congress a 
message on Vietnam-era veterans, which 
included recommendations to modernize 
this program, to train and to place the 
disabled veterans in meaningful jobs. I’m 
pleased that Congress has adopted many 
of these recommendations. Some of the 
major features are: an innovative pilot 
program to help seriously disabled veter- 
ans become self-sufficient in their daily 
lives; a 17-percent increase in subsistence 
allowance for disabled veterans in train- 
ing; a 10-percent rate increase in educa- 
tional allowances for veterans and their 
dependents who are enrolled in programs 
under the GI bill; and new initiatives to 
increase the employment of veterans, es- 
pecially in federally funded programs. 
This includes permanent authorization of 
my administration’s highly successful Dis- 
abled Veterans Outreach program, that 
was started under the initiative of Max 
Cleland, introduced as part of the eco- 
nomic stimulus program of 1977. 
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Despite these major improvements 
which I will sign into law in a few min- 
utes, I am disappointed that Congress did 
not extend the delimiting date on the GI 
bill. This recommendation of mine would 
permit needy and emotionally disadvan- 
taged veterans to pursue on-the-job train- 
ing, vocational and high school courses. 

As President, I have assumed personal 
responsibility to provide for America’s 
veterans. The recent television dramatiza- 
tion of a book which I’m sure many of you 
have read, “A Rumor of War,” was a re- 
minder of the human toll paid by those 
who serve us in war and, particularly, in 
an unpopular war, with many American 
people, like Vietnam. It also implies to 
us, very clearly, that easing their pain is 
still our responsibility. It reminds us that 
the struggle to keep the peace in the world 
demands the same kind of dedication that 
our veterans showed in battle. 

I remember the tribute that Phil 
Caputo wrote to his friend in a “A Rumor 
of War.” I’ve used this quote before. It’s 
meant a lot to me. “Your courage,” he 
wrote, “was an example to us, and what- 
ever the rights and wrongs of war, nothing 
can diminish the rightness of what you 
tried to do. As I write this 11 years after 
your death, the country for which you 
died wishes to forget the war in which 
you died. It wishes to forget, and it has 
forgotten, but there are a few of us who 
do remember because of the small things 
that made us love you—your gestures, 
your words you spoke, the way you looked. 
We loved you for what you were and what 
you stood for.” 


For the past 4 years, we’ve worked hard 
to ensure that benefits and services and 
medical care for the veterans remain un- 
surpassed. We’ve continued to support an 
independent VA hospital system and have 
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carried out a major new construction 
effort. We were the first administration 
in history to recommend annual adjust- 
ments in disability compensation. We’ve 
developed and implemented the nation- 
wide counseling program for Vietnam 
veterans. We've created three major job 
programs and reached out to under- 
served veterans. And last year, I signed a 
proclamation establishing Vietnam Vet- 
erans Week as a special recognition of the 
sacrifice they made. And I’ve been grati- 
fied that the American public now, after 
too long an interval of time, is honoring 
those special sacrifices of young Ameri- 
cans who served in Vietnam. 

We can be proud of this progress. I 
want especially to thank Max Cleland for 
his strong and articulate leadership of the 
Veterans Administration. One of the 
gratifying experiences of my life, as 
President, has been to work with Max 
Cleland. He has a special insight into vet- 
erans’ contributions, he’s trusted by vet- 
erans of all wars, and he has a special 
relationship with those veterans of the 
Vietnam war, who too long were not ap- 
preciated adequately in America. 

One of the goals that Max and I shared 
from the very first time I talked to him 
about being Veterans Administrator was 
to make sure that the American public, 
as well as the Congress, finally recognized 
what Vietnam veterans have suffered and 
how we can compensate them and give 
them a fruitful life—in Veterans Admin- 
istrations, in job programs, and in the 
American public. 


I also want to thank Congress for its 
cooperation in the last 4 years. What Max 
Cleland and I have requested, the Con- 
gress has been forthcoming in giving. And 
when the Congress has made initiatives, 
we've worked very closely with them. 
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I now take great pleasure in signing 
into law the Veterans’ Rehabilitation and 
Education Amendments of 1980, follow- 
ing which I would like for Bill Hefner, 
Congressman from North Carolina, a 
leader in the Congress in veterans’ pro- 
grams, and then Max Cleland to make a 
few words from their two perspectives— 
one representing the Congress, the other 
one representing the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 


[At this point, the President signed the bill into 
law. He then resumed speaking.) 


We've got a new law. [Laughter] 

REPRESENTATIVE HEFNER. Thank you, 
Mr. President. This is a momentous occa- 
sion for me and, I would like to thank all 
the members of our subcommittee and the 
full committee of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, also for Max Cleland and all 
the different organizations that helped us 
so much, When it came to the testimony 
we had, we were able to arrive at what I 
think is a real milestone for the benefit of 
veterans, And it’s just a start, because the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee will be very 
active in the coming years to do even more 
for our veterans to see that they are not 
second-class citizens and they get the 
things that they so rightly deserve. 

And I want to thank you, sir, for sign- 
ing this. And this is a real milestone for 
me, and we certainly appreciate it. 

Tue Presiwent. Thank you, Bill. It’s 
been a good partnership. 

REPRESENTATIVE HEFNER. It sure has. 

THE PreEsIDENT. Max? 

Mr. CLELAND. Thank you. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Congressman Hefner, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

I’d like to thank especially the members 
of the veterans’ service organizations, 
without which this effort would have been 
impossible. I’d certainly like to thank the 
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key Members of Congress who had a hand 
in this. 

Mr. President, I think it’s fair to say 
that without your support that this leg- 
islation on the vocational rehabilitation 
for disabled veterans and the expansion of 
benefits for Vietnam veterans would not 
have been possible. I want to thank you 
for your support, Mr. President, of this 
particular legislation, but I want to thank 
you especially for not forgetting. 

Tue Presiwent. Thank you, Max. God 
bless you. 


And finally, let me say that I’m deeply 
grateful not only to those who’ve been 
recognized and who’ve had a chance to 
say a few words, but for the veterans all 
over the Nation and all the Members of 
the Congress, Bill, who worked in har- 
mony on this good legislation. The effort, 
as I said, commenced 2 years ago, to 
bring forth this first modification of the 
basic legislative act which passed to ini- 
tiate the programs, And I know that all 
of the veterans’ organizations represented 
here are very gratified also for the leader- 
ship that has been shown by Max Cle- 
land, by the Members of Congress, and 
I’m deeply grateful to all of you. 


We want the veterans to have a better 
life in the future even than they’ve had 
before and want to make sure that the Na- 
tion remembers what our veterans contri- 
bute not only in time of war when they 
suffer most, but in time of peace when 
they prevent future disabled veterans 
from having to live a life of rehabilitation, 
when they can live a life of constructive 
contribution to those who have already 
served. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1:55 p.m. at the 
signing ceremony in the Cabinet Room at the 
White House. 


As enacted, H.R. 5288 is Public Law 96- 
466, approved October 17. 
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Veterans’ Rehabilitation and 
Education Amendments of 
1980 


Statement on Signing H.R. 5288 Into 
Law. October 17, 1980 


Today I am pleased to sign H.R. 5288, 
the Veterans’ Rehabilitation and Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1980. I recently 
signed an unprecedented fourth consecu- 
tive cost-of-living increase for the over 
two and one-quarter million service dis- 
abled veterans and over 375,000 of their 
survivors. Taken together, these two 
measures will significantly improve the 
services and benefits provided to our dis- 
abled veterans and their families. 

H.R. 5288 provides for a greatly 
needed modernization of the vocational 
rehabilitation program administered by 
the Veterans Administration. It also pro- 
vides a 10-percent increase in education 
benefits for veterans and their dependents 
who are pursuing educational programs 
under the GI bill and the Survivors’ 
Education Program. 

In October 1978, I sent to the Congress 
a message urging that the Veterans Ad- 
ministration’s vocational rehabilitation 
program be updated to provide more as- 
sistance to our disabled veterans. The ad- 
ministration’s legislative recommenda- 
tions to carry this out were sent to the 
Congress in the spring of 1979. I am 
gratified that most of the administration’s 
proposals have been included in this 
measure. 


The veterans’ rehabilitation program, 
which provides disabled veterans with 
training to enable them to become gain- 
fully employed, has been in existence since 
World War II, but has long needed mod- 
ernization. Unlike the current program, 
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which is limited to simply restoring a vet- 
eran’s employability, H.R. 5288 expands 
the scope of services and assistance to en- 
sure that disabled veterans actually get 
jobs and keep them. The new program 
will also place emphasis on helping se- 
verely disabled veterans who are unable 
to pursue a vocational objective to be- 
come self-sufficient in their daily living. 
In addition, H.R. 5288 increases by 17 
percent the subsistence allowance benefits 
paid to disabled veterans in training. 

My administration proposed a 10-per- 
cent rate increase effective in fiscal year 
1981 in educational allowances for vet- 
erans and dependents pursuing programs 
of education through Veterans Adminis- 
tration education programs. Under the 
bill, half of this increase will become ef- 
fective on October 1, 1980, and the bal- 
ance on January 1, 1981. This well-de- 
served increase will help these veterans 
and dependents meet the increased costs 
of their education. 

A number of other program changes 
are also included in the proposal I am 
signing today, many recommended by the 
administration. They include changes 
that will, for example, make it easier for 
more military service personnel to par- 
ticipate in the post-Vietnam educational 
assistance program, strengthen the ad- 
ministration of the GI bill program, and 
aid VA in improving its efforts to collect 
debts owed the Government. 

I regret that H.R. 5288 does not in- 
clude my recommendation to give educa- 
tionally disadvantaged veterans an extra 
2 years beyond the current 10-year limit 
for using their educational benefits. On 
the whole, however, this is an excellent 
bill and, I am happy to sign it into law. 
note: As enacted, H.R. 5288 is Public Law 
96-466, approved October 17. 
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Interview With the President 


Question-and-Answer Session with the 
Editorial Board of Associated Press. 
October 17, 1980 


IRAQI-IRANIAN CONFLICT 


Q. We would like to start with Iran 
and the situation there. 

THE PRESIDENT. Fine. 

Q. Does your characterization of Iraq 
as an aggressor and an invading nation in 
the war with Iran reflect a change in 
what you said originally was a policy of 
strict neutrality, and does it reflect any 
effort at conciliation with Iran for the 
sake of the release of the hostages? 

Tue PresipeNT. Our policy on that 
has not changed. We have from the very 
beginning called for the honoring of in- 
ternational borders, the settlement of any 
dispute about the delineation of those 
borders by negotiation, not by combat. 
And Saddam Husayn’s own description 
of their ultimate goals were the Shatt-al- 
Arab, which is a waterway, and no 
Iranian territory. 

It’s obvious to me that the dismember- 
ment of Iran or the carving out of a part 
of Iran to be separated from the rest 
would not be in our interest. And in any 
case in the world, an invasion or an ag- 
gression is something that we would 
condemn. 

Q. So, we’re still neutral, but 

Tue Presipent. We are neutral. 

Q. a bit more neutral on the side 
of Iran now, because 

THE PreEsIDENT. No. 

Q. Iraq has moved in. 

Tue PreEsIwENT. Well, at this moment, 
Iraq military forces are beyond the ulti- 
mate goal expressed by the leader of Iraq, 
Saddam Husayn, and I think that this is 
a matter of concern for us. And we would 
like to see any invading forces withdrawn 
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and a settlement of the border dispute by 
negotiation. 

We're not taking any sides in it. It’s 
just a matter of our expressing clearly our 
longstanding position. This is the same 
position that we will take in the United 
Nations Security [Council] debate, if and 
when our time comes to speak. 


AMERICAN HOSTAGES IN IRAN 


Q. Is there any movement on the hos- 
tages? There’s all sorts of smoke. Is it just 
smoke, or is there fire, too? 

Tue Presiwent. I think it would be 
inappropriate now to build up expecta- 
tions for a breakthrough on the hostages. 

We have consistently sought every pos- 
sible avenue, direct or indirect to anyone 
who could possibly speak with authority 
for the Iranian militants or the Govern- 
ment to get our hostages released and to 
remove the differences between the two 
countries. We are observing very care- 
fully the fact that Iran now has most of 
their Government intact, with a Presi- 
dent, a Prime Minister, a Maijles, or par- 
liament, a speaker of the house, or the 
Majles, chosen. And there have been 
some indications from Iran lately among 
some of these leaders that they think the 
hostages ought to be released. 

So, if we do have a possibility of nego- 
tiation, we will continue to pursue such 
a possibility as we have in the past. 

Q. Has there been any Government 
contact with the Prime Minister since 
he’s been here, any U.S. Government 
contact at all? 

THE PresIDENT. No. 

Q. Do you anticipate any at this 
moment? 

Tue Presiwent. I can’t respond to 
that, because that’ll be up to him to de- 
cide, but we would be glad to make avail- 
able someone to represent our Govern- 
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ment and talk to him, he preferred it. But 
we don’t have any indication that he has 
come in here for that purpose. 

Q. Do you have any reason to suspect 
that the hostages may be released before 
the election? 

Tue Preswent. No. I would like for 
them to be released today, but I don’t 
have any reason to predict that they will. 


CAMPAIGN DEBATES 


Q. It now appears that there is going 
to be a one-on-one debate between you 
and Governor Reagan. It also appears 
that much of the dispute that’s gone on in 
the past has had more to do with tactics 
than with anything else. What do you 
think, politically, you stand to gain from 
a debate with Governor Reagan? 


THe PresipENT. Well, our position has 
been one based on principle 

Q. I was certain of that. 

THE PRESIDENT. not expediency. 
We have always favored a one-on-one de- 
bate with Governor Reagan, from the very 
first moments that he was nominated and 
I was nominated, and have always been 
willing following the debate, if time had 
permitted, to have the other candidates 
involved in a multicandidate debate. This 
has been something that Governor Rea- 
gan has very carefully avoided. 

Now, just less than an hour ago, I re- 
ceived a telegram from the League of 
Women Voters, inviting us to a man-to- 
man debate in Cleveland, Ohio, on the 
28th of October. I instructed my staff im- 
mediately to accept the invitation, and 
we will designate someone to represent me 
in the negotiations for the exact format. 
What I want as a format is a maximum 
ability to respond to questions, maybe 
proposed by the press, but also to exchange 
views between myself and Governor Rea- 
gan, to pursue an issue so that the Amer- 
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ican people can see the distinct differences 
that separate us. 

I would also like to see a followup de- 
bate, or even a preceding debate, with the 
Vice-Presidential candidates, with Mr. 
Bush and Vice President Mondale debat- 
ing each other. 

Q. Does that suggest that you’d like to 
have a debate in which you and Reagan 
actually talk to each other rather than 
going through a panel? 

Tue Preswwent. Yes. I think the 
League of Women Voters format that was 
used between myself and President Ford 
was better than the one they’ve used this 
year between Congressman Anderson and 
Governor Reagan, in that we did have a 
chance to have a followup question be- 
tween us. I think a maximum exchange 
on those basic issues, raised by the press, 
between me and Governor Reagan would 
suit me best. 

Q. But you didn’t have an opportunity 
to directly question President Ford. Would 
you like one to directly question Governor 
Reagan? 

THe Present. I think that would be 
good. And I think that the more extensive 
the debate might be would be advanta- 
geous for the American people—a longer 
period of time. 

Q. How important do you think 
that 

THE PresipDENT. I’m not trying to set 
preconditions. We’ve already accepted 
the debate. I’m just expressing my pref- 
erences. 

Q. Those are the kinds of things that 
your people will be negotiating for. 

Tue Presiwent. Yes, yes. 

Q. How important do you think the 
debate will be in determining how people 
vote in the election, and do you think that 
you would win it? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t know about 
winning it. You know, I’m a careful 
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enough observer to know that Governor 
Reagan is a professional in dealing with 
the media, and I say that not in deroga- 
tion of him. I watched the debate that he 
had with Congressman Anderson, thought 
he did very well. He’s good at expressing 
himself. He has addressed the same basic 
issues as a candidate for a number of years 
since he became interested in becoming 
President. He’s articulate, and I don’t un- 
derestimate him. 

But I think that the result of the debate 
is not who’s the best debater, but which of 
the two candidates the American people 
judge can resolve the issues most effec- 
tively as a President, who can deal with a 
crisis best, who is best able to keep our 
Nation strong and at peace, who can best 
meet the needs of Americans as a legiti- 
mate service of the American Govern- 
ment, who can have a more cohesive 
America and better cooperation in the 
future with the Congress. 

Those are the kinds of issues that will 
be discussed or debated. And I think the 
American people will decide whom to 
support for President—not who is the 
most eloquent or who makes the most tell- 
ing debate points, but who responds to 
those issues most effectively in the judg- 
ment of the observer. 

Q. It is a pretty high-risk operation 
politically, isn’t it, to have a debate 5 days 
before the election, 5 or 6 days before, and 
really a one-shot occurrence, whereas in 
°76 the first debate didn’t seem to work as 
much to your advantage as the latter two? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, to some extent, 
a Presidential campaign is a high-risk op- 
eration. A lot of people enter it; few sur- 
vive. And I recognized that when I began 
my campaign in 1975, and I recognized it 
this year when I was challenged by a 
whole group of candidates, Democrats 
and Republicans. But that’s part of the 
political process. I believe that my posi- 
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tion on the issues, my record will stand 
the scrutiny to be derived from the debate. 

Q. Well, given the context of the whole 
campaign, though, do you think this de- 
bate would be decisive? 

THE PrEsIDENT. No, I think not, ex- 
cept to the extent that it will define the 
issues more clearly which have not yet 
been defined adequately in the campaign 
so far. 


STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION TREATIES 


Q. One of those issues is Governor 
Reagan’s statements, some of them made 
to us in our interview with him, on the 
SALT treaty and his statement that he’d 
withdraw it from the Senate. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. You asked the Senate nearly a 
year ago to withhold action on the treaty 
because of the invasion of Afghanistan. Is 
there a great deal of difference between 
leaving it there and telling the Senate, 
“Don’t act on it,” and pulling it back to 
the White House from the Senate? 

Tue Present. Yes, there’s a great 
deal of difference in tearing up a treaty 
and saying, “Let’s don’t pursue it any fur- 
ther,” and a clear statement, that I have 
made in the past and will make again, 
that we will pursue with the utmost vigor 
the ratification of the SALT II treaty. 

There’s no doubt in my mind that the 
SALT process itself, which has been sup- 
ported by all my predecessors in this office 
since Harry Truman, and the SALT II 
treaty which we’ve negotiated are in the 
best interests of our country. To have a 
balanced ratio between nuclear arma- 
ments here and in the Soviet Union, to 
have observable and controlled limits on 
nuclear armaments, and to have a pro- 
fessed and avowed goal of massive reduc- 
tions in those levels of nuclear armaments 
in the future is crucial. And to insinuate 
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that a superiority in nuclear weapons 
would be a card that could be played to 
future arms control, in my opinion, is not 
only dangerous, but it’s ridiculous. 

We would not negotiate a SALT agree- 
ment in the future predicated on Soviet 
superiority, and the Soviet Union would 
be obviously unlikely to proceed with 
SALT negotiations predicated on Ameri- 
can nuclear superiority. That violates the 
basic principle of the equal and balanced, 
controlled, observable in reducing levels 
of armaments. 

Q. In Boston the other day, you said 
that we’re the strongest nation on Earth 
and we’re going to stay that way—mili- 
tarily—and in the same speech, made the 
same statement that you just made cri- 
ticizing Reagan for suggesting nuclear 
superiority. Isn’t there a contradiction be- 
tween those two statements? 


UNITED STATES MILITARY STRENGTH 


Tue Present. No, there’s not, be- 
cause it’s not a measure of armaments 
alone. We’re strong militarily in arma- 
ments. We have, I'd say, at least as strong 
a nuclear arsenal as the Soviet Union; 
in some respects, we are superior. Ours is 
more diverse, more modern, more tech- 
nically advanced. 


At the same time, we are protected 
militarily by having peaceful neighbors. 
The Soviets have thousands of miles of 
frontier with the Chinese. We’ve got a 
strong NATO alliance and other alliances 
around the world based on free associa- 
tion, without any imposition of our will 
on others, as is the case with the Soviet 
Union and the Warsaw Pact. 

Ours is a free nation that’s innovative. 
Almost every new kind of weapon, from 
radar to MIRV missiles and now cruise 
missiles, have come in their development 
from the democracies and not from the 
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totalitarian yovernments. Our land is 
more productive. Our ability to innovate 
is best. Many countries around the world 
would like to emulate our form of govern- 
ment. 

So, the totality of our Nation’s strategic 
position, including militarily access to the 
oceans, warm oceans, is much superior to 
the Soviet Union. I would never permit 
our Nation to be vulnerable to a superior 
military force. But in balance, in my judg- 
ment, we are stronger, and in balance, 
we will stay stronger. 


RATIFICATION OF SALT II 


Q. At what point would you ask the 
Senate to go ahead with ratification of the 
Salt treaty, even if the Soviet Union re- 
mains in Afghanistan? 

Tue Present. I think at the earliest 
possible moment after the election is over 
and when the new Senate is chosen. Sec- 
retary Muskie and others are already con- 
sulting with the Senate leadership. The 
issue is certainly in doubt, because of the 
uncertainty of the election outcome for 
a third of the Senators or more. I think 
once the identity of the new Senate is de- 
termined, that would be an appropriate 
time. 

Q. Even though the condition that led 
you to ask for a delay in the first place 
persisted, that is, if the Russians remained 
in place in Afghanistan? 

Tue Present. That’s correct. 

Q. What would have changed that 
would lead you to—— 

Tue Presiwent. The likelihood or pos- 
sibility of ratification. 

Q. I’m not sure I understand. Do you 
mean that in your action of a year ago, 
you were concerned with the effect in the 
Senate, rather than the pressure upon the 
Russians, when you asked for a delay in 
the 
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THE PresiDENT. When we delayed it 
before, there was a certainty that had the 
ratification been brought to a vote, it 
would have been defeated. I think that 
that certainty of defeat has been removed. 
And we will continue our economic and 
political pressure on the Soviet Union to 
withdraw from Afghanistan, but as a sep- 
arate commitment we will also proceed 
with the ratification of SALT II. 

Mr. Powe t.' Mr. President? 

THE PReEsIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. PowELt. Just let me say that if you 
go back and look at the statement made 
that we would ask that the treaty not be 
sent to the Floor, we made that very 
clear 

Tue Presivent. That’s right. 

Mr. PoweLt. that that was a step 
that was being made not to punish the 
Soviet Union, but based upon the climate 
that had been created by their action 
which made the ratification an impossi- 
bility. 

Q. It was intended to be part of the 
signal that you were sending to the Rus- 
sians at that time, though, wasn’t it? 

THE Preswenr. No, no. In the private 
confines of this room and the Oval Office, 
among Fritz Mondale, Secretary Muskie, 
Secretary Brown, Dr. Brzezinski, and 
others, we have never felt any doubt that 
the SALT II treaty is in the interest of 
our country, and we have never had an 
inclination to abandon the SALT II 
treaty as a means of punishing the Soviet 
Union. 


SOVIET INVASION OF AFGHANISTAN 


Q. Mr. President, your administration 
and you personally expended a great deal 
of time attempting to exert pressure on 
the Soviet Union to leave Afghanistan. 


* Jody Powell, Press Secretary to the Presi- 
dent. 
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THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. You mentioned the economic sanc- 
tions, particularly. The Soviets are still 
there; there appears to be very little 
change. Is that a failure, and if it is, can 
you make another run at the Soviets? 
What other points of pressure can we 
apply to prompt a withdrawal from 
Afghanistan? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, you know the 
enormous power of this country and the 
influence and authority of a President. 

When the Soviets invaded Afghanistan, 
I had the options of military action, eco- 
nomic action, and political action. I de- 
cided not to take military action, to go to 
war with the Soviet Union—a wise deci- 
sion, I think—but I did decide to exert a 
maximum amount of appropriate politi- 
cal pressure and economic pressure. 


We took the lead in marshaling other 
nations of the world and condemning the 
Soviet Union officially through the 
United Nations, and we encouraged—but 
they moved on their own initiative— 
among Moslem nations to condemn the 
Soviet Union as such. Thirty-four Mos- 
lem countries, some of whom had been 
completely friendly with the Soviet 
Union, even aligned with the Soviet 
Union, condemned the Soviets and de- 
manded their withdrawal. I think the So- 
viets have hurt themselves severely in the 
nonaligned movement, where among 
some of those nations, the Soviets were 
looked upon as their special friend and 
with some degree of admiration. In addi- 
tion, 104 nations joined us in the United 
Nations in condemning the Soviet Union 
as an aggressor, as an invader, and de- 
manded their withdrawal. 

We imposed economic sanctions against 
the Soviet Union, depriving their fishing 
boats of rights in this country. Fifty na- 
tions did not go to the Olympics, which 
was a psychological blow to the Soviet 
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Union, both within their country and in 
their status among other nations. We have 
put restraints on the shipment of feed 
grains to the Soviet Union, and we've 
tightened up the shipment of technologi- 
cal equipment to the Soviet Union and 
have encouraged successfully our allies 
and other trading partners to do the same. 

The most severe restraint, perhaps, on 
the Soviet Union has been the unantici- 
pated courage and tenacity of the free- 
dom-fighters of Afghanistan. The Soviets 
have not consolidated their strength 
within that country. They have run into 
extreme difficulty in imposing their will 
on the free people of Afghanistan, the 
freedom-loving people of Afghanistan. 
And I don’t believe that the Soviets 
would consider themselves having won an 
assured or final victory in that country 
at all. 

What will happen in the future, I do 
not know. But we’ve made it plain to the 
Soviets, we and other nations on Earth 
and the people who live in Afghanistan, 


that they have not invaded with impunity 
and that they have suffered very severe 
consequences because of their invasion. 


POSSIBILITY OF FUTURE SOVIET 
AGGRESSION 


Q. Mr. President, do you have any 
sense that the Soviets are in any way 
chastened or that this would restrain them 
in the future from similar actions? 

Tue Present. I have a sense that 
that is the case, but I cannot certify. 


Q. For instance, are you confident now 
that the Soviets would not at some point 
move into Poland if they felt, in fact, that 
the regime had been undermined by 
the 

Tue Preswent. Well, I think it 
wouldn’t be appropriate for me to com- 
ment on that. Obviously, our country and 
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other nations of the world believe that the 
Polish people should handle their own 
affairs to the maximum degree possible, 
that there should not be any increase in 
the influence that the Soviet Union ex- 
erts on Poland. 


RONALD REAGAN 


Q. Mr. President, you’ve said re- 
peatedly that the trend of Governor 
Reagan’s statements on the use of U.S. 
forces abroad is something that concerns 
you very much. Do you think that war 
would be more likely if Reagan were 
President than at this point? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I’ve learned 
from experience not to.try to make sur- 
mises of that kind, because my statements 
are often misinterpreted. There has been 
a long series of comments by Governor 
Reagan about the use of American mili- 
tary forces. 

I’ve served in this office now almost 4 
years. There hasn’t been a day that’s gone 
by that there hasn’t been a troubled place 
in the world or several simultaneously. 
Both I and my predecessors have had to 
deal with those crises. We’ve tried and 
I’ve been successful in resolving some of 
them and dealing with others without the 
use of American military forces in 
combat. 

But over a period of years, Governor 
Reagan does have a pattern of calling for 
the use of American military forces—and 
you know the places—in North Korea, in 
Ecuador, in Cuba, in Cyprus, and also in 
Rhodesia, Angola, Pakistan, the Mideast. 
There is a pattern there calling for the 
use of American military forces—some, 
this year. 

One was his response to the Soviet in- 
vasion of Afghanistan calling for a block- 
ade of Cuba. I don’t have any doubt that 
this would have precipitated a major con- 
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frontation between us and the Soviet 
Union. The Soviets supply Cuba with 
several millions of dollars of goods and 
services every day. And the consequences 
of that proposal in itself would have been 
very serious. That’s not ancient history; 
that’s this year. Two other times this year, 
he’s called for the use of American mili- 
tary forces. 

I can’t guess or conjecture what he 
might do if he should be in the Oval Of- 
fice. But the abandonment of the SALT 
II treaty, the call for the use of a nuclear 
arms race as a card to be played against 
the Soviet Union, and the repeated call 
for the injection of American military 
forces into troubled areas around the 
world is a pattern that concerns me very 
much, and I think it also concerns the 
American people. All this is a matter of 
record. 

Q. Well, that would seem to suggest 
that as a voter or a citizen you would feel 
that there was a danger, that this is a 
man who would lead us into conflict. 

Tue PresipenT. As an American citi- 
zen, I have decided to vote against Gov- 
ernor Reagan 

Q. On that basis? 

THe PRESIDENT. 
[Laughter] 


and for myself. 


PRESIDENTS HANDLING OF CRISES 


Q. Mr. President, you often have said 
in your campaign speeches that as Presi- 
dent you’ve dealt with a lot of crises that 
we never know about, because they’ve 
been handled successfully, and if they 
hadn’t been handled successfully, then we 
would know about them. Could you give 
us some specifics today of what those 
crises may have been? 

THE PresiweNT. Well, there always are 
a list of options that can be followed when 
you deal with a question concerning, say, 
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Rhodesia. I could have ordered military 
forces into Rhodesia, as Governor Rea- 
gan proposed, to support the white su- 
premacy government that was established 
there. I didn’t do it. And eventually 
Rhodesia became Zimbabwe, with a freely 
elected democratic government. And I 
think it is now a stable nation in Africa, 
a friend of ours, and the rights of both 
the black and white citizens are being pre- 
served. 

That was a matter of judgment. And 
it’s just one that comes to mind where 
Governor Reagan and I proposed a dia- 
metrically opposite approach to the same 
set of circumstances, which were known 
to the American people. 


ABORTION AND SELECTION OF JUDGES 


Q. You've stated consistently from the 
time you first began to run in 1976 that 
you were opposed to abortion. 

THE Present. Yes. 

Q. But as President, you said that, ob- 
viously, you’re sworn to uphold the laws 
as interpreted by the courts. Mr. Presi- 
dent, you also have some authority over 
how the laws are interpreted by the 
courts, since 

Tue Present. That’s right. 

Q. you get to appoint judges. 
Considering nominees for the Federal 
courts and possibly for the Supreme 
Court, do you take into account the posi- 
tion of potential judges on abortion? 

Tue Presmwent. No, not on that 
specific issue. 

I have personal opposition to abortion 
and to the use of Federal funds for abor- 
tion. I recognize the oath that I’ve taken 
to uphold the laws of our country as in- 
terpreted by the courts and as passed by 
the Congress. When the Congress author- 
ized the expenditure of Federal funds for 
abortions, I’ve let the Department of 
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HEW, then HHS do that. When the test 
was made in the courts, we defended the 
Congress right to proscribe the use of 
Federal funds, except in certain cases. 

What I have tried to do is to discour- 
age the need for abortions by improving 
services to unmarried pregnant women, 
by improving adoption services, and by 
encouraging family planning programs, 
by education of the American public with 
my own public statements. 

But this is one of those highly emo- 
tional issues that affects people very 
deeply, and I have not felt that it would 
be advisable to have a constitutional 
amendment which would specifically pro- 
hibit all abortions. 

Q. You say you don’t take abortion 
into consideration as a specific issue. Are 
there specific issues you do routinely take 
into consideration in selecting judges? 

Tue Present. I can’t recall any. 
Obviously, if a proposed judge had a 
habit or record of racial discrimination, 
then I would not consider appointing 
that judge. But I’ve never gone down a 
judge’s record on a specific issue, like 
abortion or others, and made a decision 
about who should be a judge. 


INCOME TAX REDUCTION 


Q. In Pennsylvania the other day, you 
said that there should be a balanced tax 
reduction not only in 1981 but as a 
steady, predictable thing in the future. 

THe Present. Yes. 

Q. Do you envision legislation with a 
series of tax cuts over a 

Tue Preswenr. No. 

Q. period of years or. 

Tue Preswent. No. 

Q. action each year or 

Tue Preswenr. I think there ought to 
be action at fairly regular intervals to pre- 
vent the percentage of American income 
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being collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment in income taxes, but the exact form 
of that tax reduction ought to be pred- 
icated on existing or predictable eco- 
nomic circumstances at the time. 

Q. But predictable intervals, so that 
people would know that 

Tue Presipent. Well, you have to 
make an estimate 

Q. that at a certain time there 
was going to be at least consideration of 
another tax cut? 

Tue Present. No, no. I’ve put for- 
ward a revitalization program proposal to 
the American people that I want to see 
implemented next year; part of it is a tax 
cut. My judgment, based on next year’s 
circumstances, is that we need about half 
that tax cut to go to encourage invest- 
ments to create new machinery, new fac- 
tories, and new jobs. In 1963 John Ken- 
nedy made a proposal for a similar tax 
cut; I think it was almost a hundred per- 
cent for investment in plants and ma- 
chinery and new jobs. 

Governor Reagan’s Reagan-Kemp- 
Roth proposal has about 90 percent for 
individual tax cuts, primarily for the rich 
people, and about 10 percent for the 
stimulation of investments in new equip- 
ment, new plants, and new jobs. 


My judgment is that my proposal’s 
best. One of the reasons is that we need 
additional employment, we need to mod- 
ernize American industrial capability, and 
we need to avoid inflation. His thrust 
would be to increase consumer spending, 
which would create more dollars in the 
marketplace for basically the same level 
of goods to be purchased. That would bid 
up the price of goods and be very infla- 
tionary in its consequence. The net result 
of my entire proposal would be to reduce 
inflation, because a part of the tax reduc- 
tion for persons, the other 50 percent, 
would be to counterbalance the now pro- 
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jected increase in withholding taxes on 
social security. 

Q. You mentioned the percentage of 
income in future years. Is that where the 
predictability would come in? I mean, 
would there be a guideline that said, 
“Okay, at this point we won’t collect any 
more of your money” ? 


THE PRESIDENT. Well, we will want to 
hold down the percentage of income that 
is taken back in taxes, because if you don’t 
make any changes in the tax laws over a 
period of years, as people move into higher 
brackets and so forth with inflation, they 
pay a higher rate of taxes to the Govern- 
ment. And so, you need to lower the tax 
rates in a very carefully balanced way 
from year to year, depending on the ex- 
isting circumstances, to make sure that 
that percentage doesn’t increase too 
much. 

INFLATION 


Q. Sir, in the 1976 campaign you voiced 
specific goals for reducing inflation and 
unemployment down to about 4 percent. 
Those goals weren’t realized. I haven’t 
heard you voice similar goals for a second 
term. Do you have any specifically in 
mind? 

TuHeE Preswent. I think those goals 
would still be appropriate. We had pro- 
jected, back in March of this year, a bal- 
anced budget for 1981. Recession came 
on us, and we are not going to be able to 
balance the budget. My goal is still to 
do so. 


When you have an unemployment rate 
that’s higher than you anticipate, the un- 
employment compensation payments, the 
welfare payments tend to unbalance the 
budget. As those people lose their jobs, 
which you did not anticipate, then they 
do not pay income taxes. So, you have an 
inevitable change in budget circumstances 
over which you don’t have control. 
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No one, so far as I know, before 1979 
began ever thought that the price would 
be more than doubled by OPEC for their 
oil. This inflationary wave hit the entire 
world, and it was something that we did 
not anticipate. Prior to that time we had 
known about the threat of inflation, ob- 
viously, but we were concentrating to a 
substantial degree on putting people back 
to work. Four years ago when I ran for 
President, the overwhelming concern 
among people about economics was un- 
employment, and that’s why we concen- 
trated on that subject, added an unprece- 
dented 81 million new jobs in the coun- 
try. But with the OPEC oil price increase, 
the inflationary pressures built up more 
than we had ever anticipated. 

I think we’ve made good judgments on 
economics predicated on the information 
we had at the time. If I knew 2 years ago 
what I know now and could have antici- 
pated the OPEC price increases, we would 
have put more emphasis on controlling 
inflation. I might say that we’ve dealt 
with it properly. 

We need to increase productivity of 
American workers; that will control infla- 
tion. We need to continue to cut down the 
percentage of the . ‘ross national product 
that is comprised by the Federal deficit, 
and we’ve cut that more than half. We 
need to reduce the rate of Government 
spending, and we’ve reduced that more 
than half since I’ve been in office. We also 
need to make sure that we reduce our 
dependence on foreign oil, and today we 
are importing a third less oil from over- 
seas than we did just a year ago. That 
helps us a lot. 

We need to continue to remove re- 
straints on international trade, and with 
a new trade bill, we’re making good prog- 
ress on that. The last 2 years, we’ve in- 
creased, for instance as one example, tex- 
tile exports by $2 billion, and at the same 
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time, we’ve actually reduced the imports 
of textile goods—a radical departure from 
previous trends. 

Those are the kinds of things whose 
cumulative effect will have a beneficial 
impact on inflation. None of them will 
stand on its own, and they will all require 
some degree of commitment and some- 
times sacrifice on the part of the Amer- 
ican people. But I think that now there’s 
a consciousness in this country about the 
threat of inflation which is not going to 
be forgotten any time in the near future, 
and I will capitalize on that realization. 
And I believe I’ll have better luck in con- 
trolling inflation in the years ahead. 

Mr. Powe t. This will have to be the 
last question. 


DECISIVE FACTORS IN ELECTION 


Q. With the campaign going down to 
the last 2 weeks and the debate coming 
up near the end of it, if you could pick 
up one issue that you think the campaign 
will hinge on—your people have said that 
the pendulum has swung to your side and 
things are now moving in your direction. 
If you could pick one issue, one thing that 
the campaign would swing on, what 
would it be? 

THE PresipEnT. Well, that’s obviously 
a hypothetical question that’s not sound, 
because the people don’t single out just 
one issue to the exclusion of everything 
else. I think it would be a combination of 
potential crisis in its broad range and 
scope on the one hand, and economic cir- 
cumstances in the broadest definition of 
the word. And I don’t want crisis to be 
narrowly defined as just military combat. 
Crisis is the ability of a President to deal 
with unanticipated circumstances in a 
sound, mature way, a responsible way. 
And economic circumstances is whether 
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the people think that I or Governor Rea- 
gan will do the best job to give them a 
stable economic future. 


RALPH ABERNATHY’S ENDORSEMENT OF 
RONALD REAGAN 


Q. Let me sneak one more, because 
Jody would certainly want it asked. Do 
you think that the Reverend Abernathy’s 
endorsement of Governor Reagan yester- 
day will have a significant effect on the 
black vote? Are you concerned about the 
things that he said about your handling 
issues that concern the black voters? 

THE Presmwent. Well, since we’ve 
heard the news, Jody and I and others 
have discussed it very thoroughly and I’ve 
decided not to withdraw from the race. 
[Laughter] 

Thank you all. I enjoyed it. 

Q. Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The interview began at 3:28 p.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. 


Foreign Service Act of 1980 


Statement on Signing H.R. 6790 Into Law. 
October 17, 1980 


I am today approving H.R. 6790, the 
Foreign Service Act of 1980. This bill pro- 
vides the first comprehensive revision of 
personnel legislation for the United States 
Foreign Service in 34 years. It is an im- 
portant step in the reform, simplification, 
and improvement of personnel adminis- 
tration in the Government, a top priority 
of my administration. 

Because of its special conditions of em- 
ployment, including the requirement of 
availability for worldwide service, the 
Foreign Service was exempted from most 
of the provisions of the Civil Service Re- 
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form Act of 1978. I recognized then, how- 
ever, that the Foreign Service, operating 
under a 1946 act designed for a far dif- 
ferent world, was also in need of reform, 
and that many of the civil service reforms, 
appropriately modified, would promote 
greater productivity and improve person- 
nel management in the Foreign Service 
as well. 

The Congress agreed, and we worked 
together to frame legislation. The Foreign 
Service Act of 1980 is the product of our 
nonpartisan collaboration. 

While this bill was being drafted, events 
were occurring that brought home vividly 
to all of us the extraordinary demands 
placed on our Foreign Service personnel. 
They play an essential role in the for- 
mulation and conduct of United States 
foreign policy, and their service abroad 
often involves deprivation and danger. 
They are exposed to acts of terrorism and, 
in some places, to open hostility toward 
the United States and its representatives. 
We owe them our fullest support. 

The new Foreign Service Act recog- 
nizes the professionalism and dedication 
required by today’s Foreign Service. It 
sets high performance standards, provides 
incentive awards for outstanding service, 
and strengthens career development pro- 
grams. It permits the President to pro- 
mulgate a pay schedule that complies 
fully with the requirements of the Federal 
Pay Comparability Act. The Executive 
order I will sign shortly will achieve com- 
parability between the Foreign Service 
and General Schedule pay systems. 

When I signed the Civil Service Re- 
form Act just 2 years ago, on October 13, 
1978, I said that it would “bring efficiency 
and accountability and competence to the 
Federal Government that exceed what we 
have known in the past” and that it would 
put “incentive and reward back into the 
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Federal system.” Our experience since 
that law went into effect indicates that it 
is bringing real improvement to the civil 
service—and that the American taxpay- 
ers are getting a better return on their tax 
dollar. 

I take great pride in signing this bill 
today. It is a modern charter, well de- 
signed to meet the needs of the dedicated, 
able men and women of the Foreign Serv- 
ice in the decades ahead. I congratulate 
all Members of Congress and their staffs 
who devoted long hours and months to 
preparing it and who worked closely with 
my administration in bringing it success- 
fully to enactment. 


NOTE: As enacted, H.R. 6790 is Public Law 
96-465, approved October 17. 


Import Relief for the 
Domestic Mushroom Industry 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate Transmitting a 
Report. October 17, 1980 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

In accordance with section 203(b) (1) 
of the Trade Act of 1974, enclosed is a 
report to the Congress setting forth my 
decision to provide import relief on 
canned mushrooms in the form of in- 
creased tariffs. 

Jimmy Carter 


Import RELIEF ACTION 


CANNED MUSHROOMS 


As required under section 203(b) (2) 
of the Trade Act of 1974 (the Trade 
Act), I am transmitting this report to 
Congress setting forth the action I am 
taking with respect to canned mushrooms 
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covered by the affirmative finding of the 
U.S. International Trade Commission 
(USITC) on Investigation Number 
201-TA-43. This action follows my re- 
ceipt of the recommendation of the 
United States Trade Representative 
which takes into account the advice of 
the Trade Policy Committee. 


After considering all relevant aspects of 
the case, including those considerations 
set forth in section 202(c) of the Trade 
Act, I have determined to provide three 
years of import relief for the domestic in- 
dustry in the form of increased duties. I 
will issue a Presidential Proclamation, to 
be effective within fifteen days, increasing 
the current duty of 3.2 cents per pound 
plus 10 percent ad valorem on imported 
mushrooms, otherwise prepared or pre- 
served, provided for in item number 
144.20 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States, to: 


3.2 cents per pound plus 30 percent ad 
valorem for the first year of relief; 


3.2 cents per pound plus 25 percent ad 
valorem for the second year of relief; 
and 


3.2 cents per pound plus 20 percent ad 
valorem for the third year of relief. 


In addition to this import relief, I am 
creating a White House Task Force 
under the direction of Stuart Eizenstat, 
Assistant to the President for Domestic 
Affairs and Policy, that will coordinate 
the Administration’s efforts to assist the 
mushroom industry in adjusting to im- 
port competition. This Task Force will 
include representatives from the Office of 
the United States Trade Representative, 
the Council of Economic Advisers, the 
Small Business Administration, the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration, the 
Farm Home Administration, and the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. The 
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Task Force will work with the American 
Mushroom Institute and other repre- 
sentatives of the industry in an effort to 
provide the appropriate technical and 
financial assistance to facilitate the indus- 
try’s adjustment to increased imports. 

I am taking these actions to mitigate 
the human and social problems associated 
with economic adjustment. Since these 
actions are temporary, it is vitally impor- 
tant that firms within the industry take 
the necessary management decisions with- 
in the relief period to become more com- 
petitive or to diversify. To monitor the 
industry’s progress, I am directing the 
United States Trade Representative to 
request under Section 203(i)(1) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 that the USITC re- 
port, within eighteen months of this de- 
cision, on the industry’s efforts to adjust. 

I have chosen to provide tariff relief 

rather than the quota relief recommended 
by the USITC because I believe it is the 
most appropriate form of relief in this 
case. Increased tariffs will enable the 
canning industry to become more profit- 
able. This improvement in their financial 
position, which is not expected to have a 
significant inflationary impact, will enable 
the industry to implement adjustment 
programs which they have pledged to 
undertake. Tariffs are also preferable in 
this case because, unlike quotas, they 
allow the natural market forces to con- 
tinue to work, thus providing relatively 
more incentive to the industry to adjust 
to foreign competition. Finally, tariffs are 
preferred because of the difficulty of 
equitably allocating quotas among coun- 
tries when there are highly competitive 
new suppliers entering a market domi- 
nated by traditional suppliers. 
NOTE: This is the text of identical letters ad- 
dressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and Walter F. 
Mondale, President of the Senate. 
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Import Relief for the 
Domestic Mushroom Industry 


Memorandum From the President. 
October 17, 1980 


Memorandum for the United States 
Trade Representative 


Pursuant to Section 202(b) (1) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2252), I 
have determined to provide import relief 
for the domestic mushroom industry in 
the form of increased duties. This action 
is in response to the affirmative finding of 
the U.S. International Trade Commission 
(USITC) on Investigation Number 201- 
TA-43. The investigation was initiated as 
a result of a petition by the American 
Mushroom Institute. The USITC’s report 
was received on August 18, 1980. The 
USITC found that increased imports had 
been a substantial cause of serious injury, 
or threat thereof, to the domestic indus- 
try. It recommended the imposition of im- 
port quotas over the next three years as 
an appropriate remedy. 

After considering all relevant aspects of 
the case, including those considerations 
set forth in section 202(c) of the Trade 
Act, I have determined to provide three 
years of import relief for the domestic in- 
dustry in the form of increased duties. I 
will issue a Presidential Proclamation, to 
be effective within fifteen days, increas- 
ing the current duty of 3.2 cents per 
pound plus 10 percent ad valorem on im- 
ported mushrooms, otherwise prepared or 
preserved, provided for in item number 
144.20 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States, to: 


3.2 cents per pound plus 30 percent ad 
valorem for the first year of relief; 

3.2 cents per pound plus 25 percent ad 
valorem for the second year of relief ; 
and 
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3.2 cents per pound plus 20 percent ad 
valorem for the third year of relief. 


In addition to this import relief, I am 
creating a White House Task Force un- 
der the direction of Stuart Eizenstat, As- 
sistant to the President for Domestic Af- 
fairs and Policy, that will coordinate the 
Administration’s efforts to assist the 
mushroom industry in adjusting to im- 
port competition. This Task Force will 
include representatives from the Office of 
the United States Trade Representative, 
the Council of Economic Advisers, the 
Small Business Administration, the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration, the 
Farm Home Administration, and the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. The 
Task Force will provide appropriate 
technical and financial assistance to fa- 
cilitate the industry’s adjustment to in- 
creased imports. 

I am taking these actions to mitigate 
the human and social problems associated 
with economic adjustment. Since these 
actions are temporary, it is vitally impor- 
tant that firms within the industry take 
the necessary management decisions 
within the relief period to become more 
competitive or to diversify. To monitor 
the industry’s progress, I am directing you 
as the United States Trade Representa- 
tive to request under Section 203(i) (1) 
of the Trade Act of 1974 that the USITC 
report, within eighteen months of this 
decision, on the industry’s efforts to 
adjust. 

I have chosen to provide tariff relief 
rather than the quota relief recom- 
mended by the USITC because I believe 
it is the most appropriate form of relief in 
this case. Increased tariffs will enable the 
canning industry to become more profit- 
able. This improvement in their financial 
position, which is not expected to have a 
significant inflationary impact, will en- 
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able the industry to implement adjust- 
ment programs which they have pledged 
to undertake. Tariffs are also preferable 
in this case because, unlike quotas, they 
allow the natural market forces to con- 
tinue to work, thus providing reiatively 
more incentive to the industry to adjust 
to foreign competition. Finally tariffs are 
preferred because of the difficulty of 
equitably allocating quotas among coun- 
tries when there are highly competitive 
new suppliers entering a market domi- 
nated by traditional supyliers. 
Jummy CarTeR 


Coastal Zone Management 
Improvement Act of 1980 


Statement on Signing S. 2622 Into Law. 
October 18, 1980 


I have signed into law S. 2622, a bill 
reauthorizing and amending the Coastal 
Zone Management Act of 1972. The 
signing of this legislation fulfills a com- 
mitment I made in my 1979 environ- 
mental message to reauthorize Federal 
assistance to State coastal zone manage- 
ment programs and to strengthen the 
Coastal Zone Management Act by estab- 
lishing a national coastal protection policy. 

The importance of the Nation’s coastal 
zone cannot be overstated. The estuaries, 
lagoons, beaches, bays, islands, and wet- 
lands of the American coastline contain 
a wealth of natural resources and provide 
unlimited opportunities for outdoor rec- 
reation and the enjoyment of natural 
beauty. At the same time, our coasts are 
the site of great economic activity, includ- 
ing fisheries, ports, and major defense, 
energy, and transportation facilities. To- 
day, nearly four out of five Americans 
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live within 100 miles of the oceans and 
the Great Lakes, and it is estimated that 
by the end of this decade, 75 percent of 
the American people will reside within 
50 miles of these shores. 

The challenge of managing this con- 
vergence of resources, activities, and peo- 
ple requires a close cooperation among all 
levels of government and a partnership 
between government and the private sec- 
tor. This bill provides a legislative frame- 
work for such collaboration. When I took 
office, only one State had an approved 
coastal zone management program. To- 
day, 25 of 35 coastal States and territories 
have approved programs covering nearly 
80 percent of our coastlines. The bill I 
have signed today provides for a 5-year 
extension of Federal financial support for 
these State and territorial coastal man- 
agement programs. It also offers incen- 
tives to encourage the remaining coastal 
States to develop such programs. 

Finally, section 12 of S. 2622 is de- 
signed to permit the Congress to disap- 
prove by concurrent resolution any rule 
issued by the Secretary of Commerce un- 
der the Coastal Zone Management Act 
before the rule becomes effective. Such a 
provision is unconstitutional because it 
purports to authorize the Congress to 
overturn an executive action by a meas- 
ure intended to have the effect of law, 
but which is not to be presented to the 
President in accordance with constitu- 
tional process regarding Acts of Congress. 
This section violates the presentation 
clauses of the Constitution, Article 1, sec- 
tion 7, clauses 2 and 3, and violates the 
separation of powers doctrine by interfer- 
ing with the authorized discretion of the 
executive branch in administration of an 
ongoing program. Pursuant to my mes- 
sage to Congress dated June 21, 1978, I 
am directing the Secretary of Commerce 
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that this requirement is to be treated as 
a “report-and-wait” provision and that, 
if such a concurrent resolution is passed, 
it is to be given serious consideration but 
not regarded as legally binding. 

Passage of this bill took a year of hard 
work by the administration and the Con- 
gress. I want to thank all the Members 
of Congress who were involved in this 
effort. I also want to commend the out- 
standing work of many conservation 
groups, private citizens, and public bodies 
in commemorating 1980 as the Year of 
the Coast. 


NOTE: As enacted, S. 2622 is Public Law 
96-464, approved October 17. 


Foreign Policy 


Radio Address to the Nation. 
October 19, 1980 


This is President Jimmy Carter, speak- 
ing to you from the Oval Office of the 
White House. 


For the past 4 years, the United States 
has been at peace. We’ve strengthened 
the foundations of our security. We have 
pursued our national interests in a dan- 
gerous and often unstable world. And 
we’ve done so without recourse to violence 
and war. This is no accident. It’s the re- 
sult of a careful exercise of the enormous 
strength of America. 

Today I want to talk to you about what 
we must do together in the next 4 years 
to ensure our own security and to keep 
the peace. 


The cornerstone of both security and 
peace is our ability to defend ourselves. 
In the last analysis we must be able to 
meet our commitments and pursue our 
goals peacefully, with calm assurance and 
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confidence. 
strength. 


requires military 

We face a potential adversary, the 
Soviet Union, whose government has fun- 
neled much of the wealth and talents of 
its own people into the construction of 
a military machine. We would prefer to 
compete peacefully with Soviet farmers 
to feed the world, with Soviet textile 
workers to clothe it, with Soviet doctors 
to heal it, with Soviet scientists to give 
it new forms of energy. Those races would 
be a joy to run. But that is not the chal- 
lenge they lay before us. Instead, we see 
a large buildup of Soviet military forces; 
we see the arming and use of client states 
such as Cuba; and we see the brutal Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan. 


This long-term challenge demands a 
steady, resolute response. Historically, our 
country has moved sharply up and down 
in its support for defense. After each war 
we have disarmed and demobilized, and 
then later embarked on crash buildups. 
Such erratic actions are always wasteful 
and sometimes dangerous. 

My commitment has been different. It’s 
been to provide for a steady rebuilding 
of our defenses. We’ve increased our real 
spending for defense—spending above 
and beyond inflation—every year since I 
became President. For 7 of the previous 
8 years it had declined sharply, a 35- 
percent reduction in defense spending be- 
tween 1969 and 1977. The effects of this 
long decline cannot be eliminated at a 
stroke. But we have made an excellent 
start, especially by putting our technolog- 
ical superiority to work. 

For example, by producing a number 
of types of long-range cruise missiles, we 
can multiply the power of our existing 
ships and aircraft. We are doing just that. 
When I took office, we had no new battle 
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tank or modern armored fighting vehicle. 
Now they are both in production. No an- 
swer had been found to the prospective 
vulnerability of our Minuteman missiles 
and silos. Now there’s an answer—the 
mobile MX missile. 

There was no overall plan for strength- 
ening United States and other Allied 
forces in Europe. Now we have a good 
plan, and we are putting it into effect. 
We're deploying antitank missiles at a 
rate five times faster than the Soviets are 
deploying their tanks. On NATO’s east- 
ern flank, we’re working to reintegrate 
Greece into the NATO command struc- 
ture, and we attach great importance to 
this effort. 


Our purchases of army equipment, jet 
fighters, and attack aircraft had dropped 
by some two-thirds in the 8 years before 
I became President. Since then, we have 
increased them by 50 percent. 


When I came into office, I found that 
we had little capability for quick action 
in the critical Persian Gulf region. Now 
we have prepositioned equipment for 
12,000 Marines and munitions for 500 
aircraft. We’ve arranged for the use of 
five different sites in the region. We’ve 
deployed two carrier task forces in the 
Indian Ocean. They give us air and naval 
superiority to act instantly to keep open 
the Straits of Hormuz, through which 
much of the world’s oil trade flows. 

More will have to be done. Even fur- 
ther increases in pay and benefits will be 
needed to keep trained service men and 
women in our volunteer forces. Barring 
some unexpected decrease in Soviet mili- 
tary efforts, we will also need to increase 
our investments in the ships, aircraft, 
tanks, and other weapons that are the 
muscle of our conventional forces. Mili- 
tary forces give us security, but they are 
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not an end in themselves. As I’ve said 
many times, the best weapon is one which 
need never be fired in combat, and the 
best soldier is the one who never has to 
shed his blood on the field of battle. 

Besides our military programs, we’ve 
devised something else, what might be 
called a secret weapon. This weapon will 
knock out about a fourth of all the Soviet 
long-range missiles and bombers that we 
project for 1985. It will eliminate thou- 
sands of nuclear bombs and warheads the 
Russians could otherwise have. It will 
enhance our intelligence-gathering capa- 
bilities to monitor what the Soviet Union 
is doing. It will do all this without firing 
a shot, without interfering with a single 
one of our own planned military improve- 
ments, without costing a dime. Indeed, it 
will save us billions of dollars. 

This secret weapon, of course, is not a 
weapon at all. Nor is it a secret. It is 
SALT II, the strategic arms limitation 
treaty which we have signed after 7 years 
of negotiations with the Soviet Union, 
and which now awaits approval by the 
Senate. 

This agreement strengthens our stra- 
tegic position. It also strengthens peace, 
for what is at stake is more than a single 
treaty, however advantageous. What is at 
stake is a process, an extremely important 
process, the process of gradually reducing 
the possibility of nuclear war. 

Thirty-five years after Hiroshima, the 
shadow of what was unleashed there still 
hangs over the world. We’ve lived with it 
for so long that we are in danger of be- 
coming casual about it. We must not do 
that. Even a single hydrogen bomb 
dropped on a single major city could 
cause millions of deaths and injuries in 
the first few seconds and millions more in 
its wake. It is beyond the power of words 
to describe the horror of a nuclear holo- 
caust. It would dwarf all the accumulated 
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barbarities and cruelties of mankind’s 
long history put together. More people 
would die in a few hours than in all the 
wars of all nations since the dawn of re- 
corded history. 

Most of us seldom think seriously about 
the possibility of nuclear war. But as the 
President of the United States, entrusted 
with the power to unleash that force, 
charged with the responsibility to bend 
every effort of mind and heart and will 
to see to it that it need never be un- 
leashed, then it is something I think about 
every day and every night of my life. 

Over the last 20 years we’ve taken some 
tentative steps away from the nuclear 
precipice. Now, for the first time, we are 
being advised to take steps that may move 
us toward it. 


A few days ago my opponent in the 
current election campaign promised to 
scrap the nuclear arms treaty we’ve al- 
ready signed. He said, and I quote, “The 
one card that’s been missing in these nego- 
tiations is the possibility of an arms race.” 
He also urges that we seek nuclear su- 
periority. His position—and I think I 
state it accurately—is that by abandoning 
the current agreement and suggesting an 
all-out nuclear arms race, we could per- 
haps frighten the Soviets into negotiating 
a new agreement on the basis of Ameri- 
can nuclear superiority. 


I’ve had 4 years of sobering experience 
in this life-and-death field, and in my con- 
sidered judgment this would be a very 
risky gamble. It is most unlikely that it 
would lead to any new agreement. A 
much more likely result would be an un- 
controlled nuclear arms race and almost 
certainly a new rupture in Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations. The long, slow momentum 
of arms control would be broken. Any fu- 
ture effort to negotiate arms limits—for 
example, on antisatellite systems, on nu- 
clear weapons tests, on conventional and 
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nuclear arms in Europe—would all be 
imperiled. 

The most important duty of a President 
is to defend the Nation and its vital inter- 
ests. Part of that duty is to judge what 
course of action will diminish the possi- 
bility of nuclear war. My considered 
judgment, based on a very thorough 
knowledge of all the factors involved, is 
that the course I am following would do 
that, and that the departure recom- 
mended by my opponent would have just 
the opposite effect. 

His argument is not with me alone. It 
is with our allies who, without exception, 
support both the SALT treaty and the 
continuing process of nuclear arms con- 
trol. His position is a departure from the 
policies of President Truman, President 
Eisenhower, and all Democratic and Re- 
publican Presidents who have served in 
this office since then. Whatever their 
other differences, all of them saw a duty 
to slow the arms race and to bring the 
terrible weapons of nuclear annihilation 
under some kind of rational control. 


I do not propose to turn away from that 
duty. I propose to lead our country in 
fulfilling it. 

Though we must continue to work for 
arms control, which is in our mutual 
interest, we must recognize that Soviet- 
American relations have grown colder in 
the wake of the invasion of Afghanistan. 
The world has condemned this act of 
aggression, and the Soviets are being 
made to realize that this military occupa- 
tion of a freedom-loving nation cannot be 
continued without severe adverse conse- 
quences. But we must not let ourselves 
become obsessed by fear and rivalry. If we 
do, we run the risk of neglecting the many 
other problems which are related to the 
Soviet Union only indirectly or not at all. 


Peace is the work of many hands. It’s 
the struggle for justice in many dark cor- 
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ners. It is striving to solve problems long 
stalemated and bitterly disputed. It’s hav- 
ing the courage to rise above old failures 
and to act upon new hope. As we raise 
our shield against war, let us also hear 
the stricken voice of the homeless refugee, 
the cry of the hungry child, the weeping 
of the bereaved widow, the whispered 
prayer of the political prisoner. We are 
one with the family of all people, and 
the concerns to the human family are 
many. Around the world we’ve rejected 
the counsels of pessimism and have dared 
to make progress toward peace. 

In the Far East, we’ve placed our re- 
lations with China on an honest and sensi- 
ble footing. This makes the global bal- 
ance of power more stable and strength- 
ens peace both in Asia and around the 
world. 

In the Middle East, 7 years ago this 
month, there was war—the fourth Arab- 
Israeli war in just 25 years. Today Egypt 
and Israel are at peace, and Israel is 
more secure from attack than she has 
ever been. We’ve recognized the strategic 
interrelationship between Israel’s secu- 
rity and our own. When I first met Presi- 
dent Sadat at the White House in April 
1977, I told him that I intended to work 
for a complete peace between his coun- 
try and Israel—acknowledgement of the 
right to exist, direct negotiations, open 
borders, diplomatic recognition, ambassa- 
dorial exchange, and mutual trade. He 
told me that he too longed for that day, 
but it would never happen in his life- 
time. Prime Minister Begin shared his 
dream and his skepticism. Now that 
dream has come to pass, in their life- 
time and in yours and mine. 

We have much more work to do. But 
we have fundamentally changed the sit- 
uation in the Middle East. The question 
is no longer Israel’s right to exist. The 
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question now is the terms of a broader 
peace between a strong and secure Israel 
and her neighbors. 

A bitter war is now going on in the 
Persian Gulf, complicating even further 
our efforts to obtain the release of our 
hostages in Iran. Think how much more 
dangerous that new war would be if we 
did not have peace between Israel and 
Egypt, by far the most significant military 
powers in the region. We will continue 
to consult closely with Israel and with 
Egypt on strategic matters of mutual in- 
terest in our common effort to preserve 
the peace. 


In southern Africa 4 years ago, it was 
clear that time was running out for re- 
gimes based on the doctrine of racial su- 
premacy. I’m proud that because we've 
recognized this fact, we could help with 
the peaceful settlement that this year 
brought a democratically elected govern- 
ment to power in Zimbabwe. We’ve de- 
veloped exceilent relations with Nigeria 
and other independent nations on the 
African Continent. There, as elsewhere, 
we've placed America’s influence on the 
side of human forces that inevitably shape 
the future. 


In Central America, a new and more 
just social order is emerging. We approve 
that struggle for justice, and at the same 
time we affirm our faith that economic re- 
form can best be achieved when human 
rights are respected. I’m convinced that 
the people of Central America can find 
their way forward, leaving old injustices, 
without submitting to new tyrannies. As 
Americans, we all have reason to be proud 
of our new relationship with Panama, a 
relationship that has turned an isthmus 
of discord into a zone of peace. 

I’ve sought to guide us in the spirit of 
liberty and peace. When we lose touch 
with that spirit, when we begin to think 
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of our power as an end in itself, when we 
begin to think that the only source of 
respect is the threat of force, then we lose 
the best that is within us. 

We seek a world in which the rule of 
law, not the threat of force, is the lan- 
guage of statecraft. We seek a world in 
which nations put aside the madness of 
war and nuclear arms races and turn their 
energies instead to the conquest of our 
common global enemies—dwindling re- 
sources, ecological decay, ignorance, and 
hunger. 


No one can guarantee you a future of 
unvarying success. I certainly do not 
promise you that. Nor will I tell you that 
the transition from the troubled world of 
today to the hoped for world of tomorrow 
will be an easy one. I promise you only 
that if you entrust the responsibilities of 
this office to me for another 4 years, this 
Nation will have the strength to be secure, 
and I will continue to find peace by seek- 
ing solutions to the real problems, the 
hard problems. I will do so with both hope 
and realism, with both determination and 
restraint. 


We will keep our Nation strong. But 
this I can say to you: Peace is my passion. 
And within the limits of the wisdom and 
opportunity God grants me, peace is my 
pledge. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:10 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. The ad- 


dress was broadcast live on the Mutual Broad- 
casting System. 


Carter/Kennedy Unity 
Celebration 


Remarks at the Democratic Party Dinner. 
October 19, 1980 


First of all, I want to express to Senator 
Kennedy my deep appreciation not only 
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for his introduction of me and those fine 
words you said about my campaign and 
the Democratic Party but also because of 
his generous support that he’s giving me 
all over the Nation. We have already been 
together as a campaign team in Califor- 
nia, Massachusetts, more recently, the 
other night, in New Jersey and in Penn- 
sylvania. He’s been campaigning today in 
Michigan and other places. We'll be to- 
gether tomorrow night in New York. 

This is an all-out, deeply committed, 
extremely generous action on his part 
that I think will make the difference when 
election night comes. And from the bot- 
tom of my heart, I want to express my 
thanks to my friend, Ted Kennedy. To- 
night, as a matter of fact, I play a sup- 
porting role to him. 

There’s no way I could move any fur- 
ther without thanking again Arthur Krim 
for being willing to host this wonderful 
evening. Arthur has been a loyal supporter 
and a friend for Democrats and for Dem- 
ocratic Presidents ever since the time of 
Harry Truman. His success tonight dem- 
onstrates again his leadership qualities 
and the trust that all of us have in him. It 
also bodes well for the future to know that 
his loyal friendship will be there in 1984 
and in subsequent times when Democrats 
call on him to make our party great and 
to keep a Democratic President in the 
White House. Arthur Krim, we thank 
you very much. 

I hate to do this so early, but I also 
want to express my thanks to Bob 
Strauss—{laughter|—in advance. Very 
seldom when it is most significant to me, 
do I have a chance to thank Bob Strauss. 
But when it comes to Democratic Party 
unity, Bob is the reigning world’s cham- 
pion. He brought the party together in 
1976. Had he not done so, we would not 
have had a Democrat serve as President. 
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He’s doing it again. Unity meant victory 
then. Unity means that we will have an- 
other victory in 1980. Bob Strauss, I 
thank you. 

And although I’m repeating some of 
the things that Senator Ted Kennedy has 
already mentioned, I do want to express 
the appreciation of all of us to Lee Kling 
and to Steve Smith, to Bob Fitzgerald and 
all those in this audience who have helped 
to make this fundraising event and this 
unity dinner a success. 

Before I go further, I’d like to make a 
presentation from me and my wife Ros- 
alynn. Last October I joined Senator Ken- 
nedy, Joan, the Kennedy family, and 
others who have such deep admiration for 
John Kennedy in dedicating the John F. 
Kennedy Library in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. It was a moving experience for us 
all. And now I would like to make a con- 
tribution, if someone will bring it to me. 

This is a watercolor sketch of President 
Kennedy by Jamie Wyeth. Jamie gave the 
portrait to me during the 1976 campaign. 
It’s been hanging in my home in Plains 
and later in the family residence of the 
White House ever since. Rosalynn and I 
want this portrait to hang where it really 
belongs, where others can appreciate it. 
We would like to offer it to Senator Ken- 
nedy for display in the John F. Y ennedy 
Library. 

For those of you who knew personally 
and who loved and revered Jack Ken- 
nedy and for those of us who didn’t know 
him personally, but who respected him 
and admired what he stood for, there is 
no doubt in our mind that Ted Kennedy 
carries on that great tradition in the fin- 
est sense of the word. 

As a spokesman for the Democratic 
Party, as one who’s tough and effective, a 
superb campaigner, as one who represents 
the finest aspect of his own family, as one 
who knows the historical perspective 
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which has made the Democratic Party 
the majority party in this country and 
kept it there, as one who loves and cares 
for and leads for those who are disadvan- 
taged, who are not rich or articulate or 
influential, but who reach out for assist- 
ance so they can stand on their own feet 
and enjoy the benefits of our great society, 
they could not have a better friend or 
supporter, a more effective advocate than 
Senator Ted Kennedy. 

And let me say something else. He 
proves that we Democrats know how to 
battle hard among ourselves. But woe be 
unto those who face us when we’re to- 
gether. When we fight side by side like 
Democrats, that’s exactly when we win 
like Democrats. 

We have some excellent entertainment 
for you here tonight, and I don’t want to 
compete with it, certainly not with Kirk 
Douglas, anyway. [Laughter] I’m having 
enough trouble with members of his pro- 
fession this year already. [Laughter] Later 
Kirk will introduce some absolutely 
superb entertaniment for you—Leonard 
Bernstein, Carol Channing, Billy Eckstine. 
Just the sound of their names brings 
music to our ears. 

This has been an historic campaign in 
many ways. There have been divisions 
and demonstrations of unity. The issues 
have been discussed thoroughly. And I 
can’t say that the Democrats have had 
a monopoly on grasping important issues ; 
the Republicans have done their share. 

For years scientists, for instance, have 
been grappling with the complexity of en- 
vironmental pollution, and as Senator 
Kennedy pointed out earlier, Ronald 
Reagan has found the real culprit. He did 
misunderstand the scientists in one way. 
When they said that someone needs to 
attack the pollution problem at its 
roots—{laughter|—unfortunately, Gover- 
nor Reagan took them literally. 
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Many Americans are very upset at the 
indictment of our flowers, our woodlands, 
and our trees. In fact, I hear that Smokey 
the Bear is going to come out of retire- 
ment to join with us—{laughter|—and de- 
mand equal time from the Republicans. 
It’s up to us to accept Smokey the Bear 
in our ranks and use his notable persua- 
sive powers to bring us to a victory next 
month. 

We unite this evening as Democrats not 
just in opposition to the Republicans, but 
we unite under the banner that we all 
share and in which we all believe as 
Democrats. 

I grew up in the Depression, and I saw 
the change in life and the attitude and 
the restored hopes that Franklin Roose- 
velt brought to my own family. Later 1 
served in the Navy as an ensign and a 
lieutenant (jg.) and then as a lieutenant 
under a fighting Commander in Chief, 
Harry Truman. Even in uniform I 
cheered when he gave them hell. 

I worked as a farmer later on during 
the civil rights days, when President John 
Kennedy sent a ray of hope and expecta- 
tion among the downtrodden and those 
who had been suffering from deprivation 
of equal legal status in our society, fol- 
lowed by a great President, Lyndon John- 
son. I felt the pride that they instilled in 
me as a Democrat and an American and 
the love that they both inspired in the 
breast of those who had been excluded. 

Ours is a party of strength. Ours is a 
party of peace. We’ve kept our Nation out 
of war. We stand for equality under the 
law and also equality of opportunity. We 
stand for freedom of religious expression. 
We stand for freedom of conscience. We 
stand for economic progress, and we stand 
for social progress. These goals are just as 
valid today as they were when Jefferson 
drafted the Declaration of Independence. 
They’re just as important today. They’re 
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just as much worth our efforts to wage 
a real political fight. 

Ours is a nation of great achievement, 
and tonight, as part of our entertainment, 
we will prove again the superb nature 
of art and its achievement in our country. 
Among the things of which we are so 
proud that has transcended the obstacles 
of international barriers, provided cultural 
understanding and admiration for our 
country is, of course, the film industry. 

It’s a privilege for me now, as Presi- 
dent of our country, a proud President 
of our country, to introduce one of the 
finest representatives of our film indus- 
try, my friend, our friend, Kirk Douglas. 
NoTE: The President spoke at 7:59 p.m. in 


Exhibit Hall A at the Sheraton Washington 
Hotel. 


Nuclear Arms Control 
Policy 


Remarks to Reporters on Departure From 
the White House. October 20, 1980 


First of all, I’d like to make a very im- 
portant announcement that earlier this 
morning it was finally decided that 
Greece, after several years of absence, will 
be completely reintegrated back into the 
NATO defense structure. This culminates 
a very long and detailed negotiation be- 
tween Greece, Turkey, and the other 
members of NATO. This is a great step 
forward to the adequate defense of the 
southern flank of Western Europe. 

Also, I want to make a statement on 
perhaps one of the most important issues 
in this campaign and a clear distinction 
between myself and Governor Reagan. 
Yesterday both he and I discussed our 
views on nuclear arms control. No issue is 
more vital to the future of this country. 
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No issue more clearly demonstrates the 
dramatic differences between Governor 
Reagan and me. 


After reading his speech last night, I’m 
concerned that he does not understand 
the serious consequences of what he’s pro- 
posing. He talks about peace and security, 
but talk is not enough. 


Listen carefully to his nuclear arms 
control policy; first, throw the existing 
nuclear arms limitation treaty in the 
wastebasket; second, threaten the Soviet 
Union with a nuclear arms race; third, 
launch a quest for so-called nuclear 
superiority; finally, make the naive as- 
sumption that the Soviet response to all 
these steps will be to agree to new conces- 
sions and reductions in their nuclear 
arsenal. 


Can anyone seriously believe that this 
would actually happen? Imagine for just 
one moment that President Brezhnev 
made a speech and said, first, ““The Soviet 
Union is renouncing its agreement with 
the United States on nuclear arms con- 
trol;” second, “The goal of the Soviet 
Union is nuclear superiority ;” third, “The 
Soviet Union is ready to launch a nuclear 
arms race against the United States unless 
the Americans make additional conces- 
sions.” How would I or any President of 
the United States respond to that? How 
would any American citizen respond? The 
answer is obvious. We would match them 
missile for missile, and SALT would be 
replaced by a new nuclear arms race. 

It is extraordinarily naive to expect that 
the Soviet Union would meekly accept 
what we would immediately and totally 
reject. In my judgment that sort of ex- 
pectation, if it became the policy of this 
Nation, would have the most serious con- 
sequences for the future. It would be a 
devastating and perhaps fatal blow to the 
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long-term process of nuclear arms control, 
a process that has been nurtured and pur- 
sued by every President of the United 
States, Republican and Democrat, since 
Harry Truman occupied this office. 

Twenty-four years ago President Eisen- 
hower made this prediction, and I quote 
him: “When we get to the point, as some 
day we will, that both sides know that [in] 
any outbreak of general hostilities, regard- 
less of the element of surprise, destruction 
will be both reciprocal and complete, pos- 
sibly we will have sense enough to meet 
at the conference table with the under- 
standing that the era of nuclear arma- 
ments has ended and the human race 
must conform its actions to this truth or 
die.” Surely that time described by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, later President Eisen- 
hower, has now come. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:58 a.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. 


Installment Sales Revision 
Act of 1980 


Statement on Signing H.R. 6883 Into Law. 
October 20, 1980 


I have signed H.R. 6883, the Install- 
ment Sales Revision Act of 1980. This 
bill is the first step in a continuing effort 
to clarify and simplify our enormously 
complex tax laws. 

The reporting of gain on sales for fu- 
ture payment has been a model of point- 
less complexity, primarily due to the lack 
of a coordinated taxing structure. The 
inexperienced were often unable to take 
advantage of beneficial provisions of the 
law because of technical difficulties, while 
the unscrupulous were able to exploit its 
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ambiguity in order to avoid paying their 
fair share of taxes. 

The new legislation specifies that un- 
less a taxpayer otherwise elects, income 
from a sale will be recognized as pay- 
ments are received. This general rule ex- 
pands the availability of the deferred re- 
porting privilege, does away with many 
of the uncertainties and confusing pro- 
visions of the present law, and eliminates 
much fertile ground for error, abuse, and 
litigation. 

Congress and the administration have 
worked for 2 years with legal and ac- 
counting associations and with organiza- 
tions representing the banking industry, 
farmers, cattlemen, and small businesses 
to revise this confusing area of tax law. 


I want to thank everyone involved for 
their disinterested commitment to the 
goal of simplification and to the integrity 
of the income tax law. I particularly 
want to thank Senators Russell Long and 
Bob Dole and Congressmen Al Ullman, 
Barber Conable, Dan Rostenkowski, and 
John Duncan for their leadership and bi- 
partisan cooperation in securing passage 
of this bill and for helping to ensure that 
the simplification process will continue. 


NOTE: As enacted, H.R. 6883 is Public Law 
96-471, approved October 19. 


Congressional Reports 
Elimination Act of 1980 


White House Statement on the Signing of 
H.R. 6686. October 20, 1980 


The President has signed H.R. 6686, 
the Congressional Reports Elimination 
Act. 


This legislation will cut Government 
redtape. It eliminates over 100 reports 
prepared each year by Government agen- 
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cies—reports that hardly anyone reads 
but that the taxpayers pay for. This bill 
will save over $8 million per year. 

The key sponsors of this bill were Rep- 
resentatives Jack Brooks and Donald Al- 
bosta. They deserve credit for this bill and 
for their efforts on the broad paperwork 
reduction act, which has passed the House 
and will be before the Senate in No- 
vember. 


NOTE: As enacted, H.R. 6686 is Public Law 
96-470, approved October 19. 


Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 


Remarks to City Residents. 
October 20, 1980 


Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. Mayor 
Campese, Congressman Atkinson, Con- 
gressman Walgren, President McBride, 
Chairman Donatello, Senator Ross: 

This is a very famous town for me and 
particularly for my mother, because she’s 
one of the greatest admirers and almost 
in love with Joe Namath, and I’m glad 
to be here for her and for me. 

This morning I came into Pittsburgh, 
drove here to Beaver Falls, and I go from 
here to Youngstown, Ohio, because I want 
to make a talk to you this morning about 
some subjects that are crucially important 
to everyone who lives in this important 
region, the backbone of one of the basic 
industries of our Nation. It’s a pleasure 
to be back in Beaver Valley. As you know, 
I’ve saved the best areas for last in the 
campaign. 

I wanted to see again the beautiful land 
and natural area that God has given to 
you. In 1978, I held a town meeting not 
far from here, in Aliquippa, and I wanted 
to come back to the Valley to talk to you 
about some of the choices that we face in 
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this election. This is steel country, I know, 
and I’m glad to be here to talk about 
steel. 

As a preliminary, I want to talk to you 
about another basic industry before I get 
to steel, and that is coal, because in this 
entire region, the industrial heartland of 
our country, these two basic industries are 
important to every American. 

Since January of 1977, in Beaver 
County, we’ve had an increase in em- 
ployment, in spite of very serious eco- 
nomic problems, of 7,100—7,100 more 
people now are employed in your county 
than there were the day that I was inaugu- 
rated President. 

We still have a long way to go, 
obviously. We’ve worked out for the entire 
country an energy policy that will help 
us in the future not to be threatened again 
by OPEC oil price increases. In 1979, the 
OPEC oil nations increased the price of 
oil more in 1 year than oil prices had in- 
creased since it was first discovered in the 
1800’s, not very far from here. 

We have decided to expand coal pro- 
duction, its domestic use, and its export 
to other countries. So far we have been 
very successful. This year we will produce 
more Ameritan coal—over 800 million 
tons—than has ever been produced in any 
year in the history of our country. This is 
a good start. What we’ve done in energy 
now provides us with a superb base on 
which to improve the entire American 
industrial complex. 

We have a very important and exciting 
future ahead of us. And we have now 
brought together management of the steel 
industry, the steel workers under Lloyd 
McBride, the president who’s here with 
me this morning, and our Government 
agencies to revitalize the very basic indus- 
try of steel. That’s good news to you; it 
bodes well for the future. We have an ex- 
citing number of years ahead of us. 
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As you know, recently the chairman of 
the board of United States Steel, in this 
area, made a statement that confirms 
what I’ve just said. We’ve already seen a 
revitalization of the steel industry com- 
mence. In 1981, we’ll see a further growth 
in the use of steel productivity. We’ve now 
restored the trigger price mechanism for 
the basic steel industry, and if it’s possible 
to do so, after we determine that there’s 
injury to the specialty steel industry itself, 
we will expand the trigger price mecha- 
nism or work out equivalently for specialty 
steel. 

It’s important that this be done. But 
first we had to reconstitute our approach 
to basic steel. The revitalization program 
that will be put into effect next year will 
give special tax breaks to the steel industry 
to reinvest back into areas like your own, 
where the steel management has not done 
an adequate job in the past. We'll give 
special depreciation rules to help with re- 
investments in the steel industry, and for 
investment credit, we will let those now 
be made in cash rather than on credit for 
future income tax payments. 

We also have worked out an agreement 
with the help of management in the steel 
industry—Lloyd McBride representing 
the steel workers—and the Environmental 
Protection Agency to make sure that in 
the future, environmental protection rules, 
as we honor the quality of air and water, 
will have a minimal adverse impact on 
employment in the steel industry. This is 
a good agreement, never before worked 
out between us in this country. We now 
have found effective, long-term aid for the 
industries of this area. 

I'd like to make a few remarks now to 
remind you of what is at stake in your 
own life, in the lives of your families, and 
in your community when you go to the 
polls to vote on November the 4th. This 
has been a strong—this is a strong Demo- 
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cratic area, and it shows your sound judg- 
ment based on what's best for you. 

All of you remember, who are old 
enough, as I am, the Great Depression 
years of the 1930’s and early 1940’s. All of 
you remember when Franklin D. Roose- 
velt proposed social security. The Demo- 
cratic Congress worked hard to imple- 
ment social security. The Republican 
Party and the Republican Members of 
Congress opposed social security. The 
Democrats finally got it passed. That is 
not just ancient history, because my oppo- 
nent in this election has several times in 
recent years called for making participa- 
tion in social security voluntary. This 
would mean that anyone, if they chose, 
could withdraw from making payments 
to the Social Security Trust Fund. It 
would mean that social security would 
very quickly go into bankruptcy and 
would be out of commission and out of the 
secure, permanent, sure future that re- 
tired Americans deserve. 

All of you remember during the Great 
Depression years the argument about the 
minimum wage. The Democrats proposed 
the first minimum wage; it was only 25 
cents an hour. The Republicans opposed 
the minimum wage. I graduated from 
high school in 1941. My first job was 40 
cents an hour, 10 hours a day. When we 
increased from 25 cents to 40 cents an 
hour the minimum wage, the Democrats 
were for it; the Republicans were against 
it. That seems like ancient history, but my 
opponent in this election, Governor 
Reagan, says about the minimum wage, 
and listen to this: “The minimum wage,” 
he said, “has been the cause of more 
misery and more unemployment than any- 
thing since the Great Depression.” And 
this year when we had high unemploy- 
ment in this country, Governor Reagan 
said, and I quote him again, “The high 
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unemployment in large measure is due to 
the minimum wage law.” 

Democrats have always been interested 
in working families. Democrats have al- 
ways been eager to see people who work 
for a living be given a fair wage. Some of 
you have been affected, your own families 
have been affected by unemployment. 
We’re working hard to put people back to 
work. But in the meantime, we must have 
unemployment compensation. Let me tell 
you what Governor Reagan said about 
unemployment compensation, and I quote 
him again: “Unemployment compen- 
sation,” he said, “is just a prepaid vaca- 
tion for freeloaders.” 

AUDIENCE. Boo. 

THE Present. Right. That’s the kind 
of attitude that still prevails in the Repub- 
lican Party. 

So, when they try to give you mislead- 
ing statements about what the differences 
are in this election, you remember ancient 
history like in the Great Depression years 
and how Democrats under Franklin Roo- 
sevelt, later Harry Truman, later John 
Kennedy, later Lyndon Johnson, have 
helped your life. And you remember the 
unchanging commitment to just the op- 
posite principles expressed by my oppo- 
nent in this election and by the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Finally, let me say a word about per- 
haps the most important issue that will 
face your life now and in the future, and 
that issue is a strong national defense on 
the one hand, which we all support, and 
peace on the other. The control of nuclear 
weapons is one of the most important is- 
sues, the important issue, in this election. 
We have got to have a continuation of the 
control of atomic weapons. Every Presi- 
dent since Harry Truman, Democrat and 
Republican, has worked to put a balanced 
control, confirmable limit on nuclear 
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weapons between ourselves and the Soviet 
Union. 

My opponent, Governor Reagan, has 
abandoned that policy. He calls for three 
things: One is to throw the SALT treaty, 
which was negotiated under Presidents 
Nixon, Ford, and myself with the Soviet 
Union, in the wastebasket; secondly, he 
calls for playing a trump card of a nuclear 
arms race against Russia; and third, he 
calls for nuclear superiority, which sounds 
good on the face of it but has a very seri- 
ous defect. What would you think if Presi- 
dent Brezhnev made a speech and said 
that the nuclear arms control treaty—that 
we have negotiated over a 7-year period— 
that he was going to throw it in the waste- 
basket; secondly, that the Soviet Union 
would now start an arms race and de- 
mand not balanced nuclear forces but 
nuclear superiority for the Soviet Union 
and would play this as a card against the 
United States in order to make us, force 
us, to reach some better agreement? 

Obviously, we would reject that pro- 
posal and, obviously, the Soviet Union will 
reject that proposal. These issues—social 
security, minimum wage, unemployment 
compensation, the protection of the steel 
industry, the extension of protections of 
specialty steel, the work that our Nation 
must continue for nuclear arms control, 
for a strong defense, and for peace—these 
are the issues that affect this Nation in the 
next 2 weeks. 

I'll do the best I can as a Democratic 
candidate to care for the issues that are 
important to you. But the fate of this Na- 
tion, as a result of the outcome of the 
election, is not in my hands. I’ll do the 
best I can, but the fate and the decision to 
be made on November the 4th is in your 
hands. 

You’ve always shown sound judgment 
in the past in supporting Democrats who 
ran for President. Most of the time we’ve 
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been successful. But I’d like for you to 
remember just a moment the 1968 cam- 
paign when a lot of Democrats were con- 
fused by a third candidate, and we did 
not give Hubert Humphrey the support 
he needed. The issues had not changed. 
It was still a fight between Republicans 
on the one hand, Richard Nixon, and 
Democrats on the other, Hubert Hum- 
phrey. And because a lot of people didn’t 
work the last 2 weeks of the campaign for 
the principles that were important to 
their lives, Hubert Humphrey, who would 
have been a great President, never served 
in the Oval Office, and he was replaced 
by Richard Nixon. Let’s don’t let that 
happen in 1980. If you help me the next 
2 weeks, we'll keep a Democrat in the 
White House and a better life for all of 
you. 

Thank you very much. God bless you. 
Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:20 a.m. out- 
side the Carnegie Free Library. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Remarks to City Residents. 
October 20, 1980 


Thank you very much, Senator John 
Glenn. I know the people of Ohio are 
proud of your Senator, aren’t you? [Ap- 
plause] The whole Nation feels the same 
way. 

Let me say, first of all, that it’s a great 
pleasure to be back in Ohio, a State that 
has suffered in some areas from the eco- 
nomic problems brought about by OPEC 
price increases. But Ohio has seen, since 
the day I was inaugurated, 418,000 more 
people on the job today than in January 
of 1977. 

We have a long way to go. My goal is 
to make sure that all the Ohio utility com- 
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panies have a right to use Ohio coal to 
make electricity. Also, my goal is to make 
sure we continue to produce more coal. 
This year we will produce more United 
States coal than any year in history, and 
in the future I want to see on the inter- 
national energy markets OPEC oil re- 
placed with Ohio coal. Will you help me 
do that? [Applause] 

Let me say also that John Glenn has 
been one of the foremost leaders in bring- 
ing about control of atomic weapons. 
Every President since Harry Truman has 
seen the advantage of controlling nuclear 
weapons—Democrats and Republicans. 
Last year we signed a treaty with the 
Soviet Union as a result of 7 years of 
negotiations, under two Republican Presi- 
dents and myself. Now my opponent, 
Governor Reagan, has advocated that we 
scrap this treaty, throw it in a waste- 
basket, and he calls for a nuclear arms 
race against the Soviet Union. This is a 
very serious matter of great concern to all 
Americans. It’s important for us to pre- 
vent other nations from having atomic 
weapons who do not now have them. Gov- 
ernor Reagan’s response to that is that 
nonproliferation is none of our business. 
This is a very dangerous attitude for a 
President to take. 

We have, in this country, a real com- 
mitment in the Democratic Party for 
working families of this Nation. The 
Democrats are the ones who gave us mini- 
mum My opponent, Governor 
Reagan, says that minimum wage has 
caused us more misery and more unem- 
ployment than anything since the Great 
Depression. Many of your families have 
suffered because of temporary unemploy- 
ment. Governor Reagan says unemploy- 
ment compensation is a prepaid vacation 
for freeloaders. Governor Reagan got his 
start in politics campaigning around this 


wage. 
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Nation against Medicare, and he’s advo- 
cated social security be made voluntary on 
four different occasions. 


All of you know the advantages in the 
last 50 years when Democratic Presidents 
were in the White House. We made steady 
progress, for a better life for all Americans, 
a strong defense, a commitment to peace, 
the control of nuclear weapons, stopping 
the spread or proliferation of atomic 
weapons around the world, a strong mini- 
mum wage, unemployment compensation, 
increase in the use of American coal in 
dealing with the energy problem, bringing 
peace to the Middle East. Those are the 
kinds of issues that are at stake. 

If you'll help me the next 2 weeks, we'll 
keep a Democratic administration in 
Washington, reelect John Glenn, keep a 
President in the White House who cares 
about you and have another great victory 
for—{inaudible]. 

Thank you very much. If you'll help 
me, we'll win together. Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. out- 
side the studios of WFMJ-TV. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session During a Live Television 


Broadcast. October 20, 1980 

Tue Present. First of all, let me say 
how delighted I am to be here in Youngs- 
town, Mahoning Valley, back again with 
you after having visited here several times 
in the past. 


CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


I would like to say that this has been a 
time of great economic problem for the 
entire world, with the very unprecedented 
increase in OPEC oil prices foisted on the 
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rest of the world by the OPEC nations. 
Last year the price of oil increased more 
in 1 year than it had in all the historic 
time since oil was first discovered in Penn- 
sylvania in the 1800’s. Most nations have 
been severely hurt by this unprecedented 
oil price increase. Our Nation has been 
hurt as well, but we’ve come through that 
period of trial and testing compatibly with 
the principles and ideals and strengths 
that our Nation has always shown. 

Since I became President in January of 
1977, there have been more than 400,000 
net new jobs added in Ohio alone. In the 
Youngstown-Mahoning Valley area, be- 
cause of your heavy dependence on steel 
and a general slowdown in construction, 
you have had to suffer a great deal. 
I sympathize with those families that have 
been placed on temporary unemployment, 
but would like to report to you, as you 
undoubtedly well know, in the last few 
months the steel industry leaders, both in 
management and in labor, the Steel Work- 
ers, have worked very closely with our 
administration. 

We now have a strong trigger-price 
mechanism in effect for basic steel, and 
we are now exploring ways where, if pos- 
sible, we will extend the trigger-price 
mechanism to specialty steels as well. We 
have also proposed a revitalization pro- 
gram for the steel industry, which will be 
very helpful with accelerated depreciation 
and by giving investment tax credits on a 
cash basis to encourage the steel manage- 
ment to put their profits back into the 
communities that have been adversely 
affected by changing times and some 
obsolescence in the steel industry. 

The last thing that we’ve done with the 
steel has been to improve the relationship 
between the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the steel industry, a harmo- 
nious relationship has now been worked 
out, an agreement whereby, over a longer 
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period of time, the steel industry can 
comply with environmental standards and 
at the same time have enough capital to 
improve their plants and to make more 
jobs available to steelworkers. 

Lately, we’ve seen the economy recover- 
ing very well. I think we’ve bottomed out 
now in the recession. I think we’re well 
on the way toward a full recovery. 

In coal—this, of course, is also a very 
important issue for the people of Ohio. 
This year, because of the new energy pol- 
icy, we'll have more coal produced in our 
country than in any year in history. That’s 
a superb record. And my goal is to make 
sure that all the utility companies in Ohio 
have the right and the chance to use Ohio 
coal for the production of electricity. We 
have a great way to go in the future to 
completely revitalize industry and to put 
our people back to work. 

As you know the election now is only 
about 2 weeks away, and the issues drawn, 
which I’m sure you'll want to discuss with 
me, are very sharp between myself and my 
opponent, Governor Reagan, and histori- 
cally between the Democratic Party of this 
Nation and the Republican Party. 

I grew up during the Depression years, 
where the Democrats fought for the mini- 
mum wage, the Republicans fought 
against it; sought it increased regularly, 
the Republicans were against it. My oppo- 
nent thinks that the major cause of unem- 
ployment now is the minimum wage. And 
he also says that minimum wage has 
caused more misery and more unemploy- 
ment than anything since the Great 
Depression. 

Unemployment compensation is crucial 
for working families. We are now working 
to get an extension of 13 additional weeks, 
for those that are temporarily unem- 
ployed. My opponent says, on the other 
hand, that unemployment compensation 
is just a prepaid vacation for freeloaders. 
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This is the kind of difference, just to illus- 
trate two points, that is crucial and will 
be decided in this election. 

Later I hope we’ll have a chance to dis- 
cuss controlling nuclear weapons. Senator 
John Glenn met me this morning and is 
here in the studio audience with us. He’s 
been one of the foremost proponents fight- 
ing for the control of nuclear weapons 
with a balanced agreement which has 
been the goal of every President since 
Harry Truman. Lately, again, as you 
know, my opponent has called for the 
scrapping of the treaty to control nuclear 
weapons, the initiation of a major nuclear 
arms race—therefore playing a trump 
card against the Soviet Union. This is a 
sharp departure from what all Presidents 
have done and these are the kinds of 
issues that I’m sure we'll be discussing 
this morning. 

Again, let me say that I’m delighted to 
be with you, and now we'll welcome any 
questions from the audience. 


QUESTIONS 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


Q. Mr. President, Governor Reagan 
and the Republican Party have stated 


their opposition to the equal rights 
amendment. For what reason should the 
American women support your candidacy 
for President? 

Tue Preswent. The last remaining 
legal discrimination on the lawbooks of 
our country is against women. Every 
Republican Party platform in the last 40 
years has favored the equal rights amend- 
ment. Governor Reagan’s position and 
the Republican convention this year un- 
der his leadership came out for the first 
time against the equal rights amendment. 
Six previous Presidents who served in the 
White House before me, Democrats and 
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Republicans, were for the equal rights 
amendment. 

There’s been a great deal of distortion 
about what the equal rights amendment 
says. The equal rights amendment only 
says this: That you cannot take away a 
person’s rights for equality by the Federal 
Government or the State government. 
That’s all it says. It’s the prohibition 
against the Federal or State government’s 
taking away anybody’s rights because of 
sex, because they’re women. 

I believe it’s very important that we 
have the equal rights amendment passed. 
It'll be a major step forward and will help 
all Americans. Women, now, when they 
work an equal amount with men and the 
man makes a dollar for what he does, the 
woman only gets 59 cents. This is not 
right, it’s not fair. 

In the past, we’ve had women discrimi- 
nated against as we have had some minor- 
ity groups. I’ve tried to redress this in my 
appointments to the Cabinet offices. I’ve 
appointed more women in the Cabinet 
than all other Presidents combined. I’ve 
appointed more Federal judges who are 
women than all Presidents combined in 
the last 200 years. 

We have a long way to go, but I think 
the best way to make sure that women do 
have a right to head families, to contrib- 
ute their part to a growing society, and 
to have equal treatment under the law, is 
to ratify the equal rights amendment. It 
will be a major goal of mine now that 
we've got the extension of time for the 
ratification, and I believe that if I’m 
elected President, we will have the equal 
rights amendment passed. If Governor 
Reagan should be elected—and I hope 
that he won’t—then equal rights for 
women, I think, would be dead for a long 
time. 
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U.S. GRAIN SALES 


Q. As you know, the Russian grain 
sales, a couple of years ago, caused higher 
food prices and this fueled inflation. Now, 
we’re already being told there are—higher 
food prices are to come, due to this pend- 
ing grain sale to to China. We find this, in 
the grassroots, hard to rationalize, provid- 
ing that it’s going to cost us all this extra 
money, and we have to pay this little 
penalty. Could you respond to this and tell 
us what you might do to help this 
situation? 

Tue Presivent. I'll try to. 

As you probably remember, when Pres- 
idents Nixon and Ford were in office and 
Earl Butz was the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Republican administration on 
several occasions imposed an embargo 
against the shipment of American grain 
overseas just to force down farm prices 
and to help economically to hold down 
prices artificially. We have not done that. 
We have tried to boost American grain 
sales and agricultural product sales ever 
since I’ve been in office. As a farmer my- 
self I know the devastating effect on a 
farm family when grain prices and other 
agricultural product prices go wildly up 
and then wildly down after the farmers 
sell their crops. 

We've done a couple of things. One is 
we've provided farm storage for Ameri- 
can grain so that farm families can keep 
the grain under their control on their own 
farms and then market it in an orderly 
way to provide a smooth transition on 
prices and at the same time give the 
farmer more of the profit as prices do go 
up somewhat, instead of middlemen 
who used to buy at harvest season, hold 
the grain back, force the price up, and 
then sell at the great expense to the fam- 
ilies who were consumers and the farm- 


ers didn’t benefit at all. 
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When the Soviets invaded Afghanistan 
I had three options to use the enormous 
power of our country, either military op- 
tions, to go into war, or to exert political 
persuasion and economic persuasion on 
the Soviets to convince them that it’s not 
to their advantage to invade a freedom- 
loving country like Afghanistan. I decided 
to take the political and the economic 
steps against the Soviet Union. 

We got other nations to join us in the 
United Nations. A hundred and four 
other countries condemned the Soviets’ 
invasion and demanded their withdrawal] 
from Afghanistan. The Moslem countries 
later, some of whom have been very close 
friends with the Soviet Union, said to the 
Soviet Union, “Get out of Afghanistan.” 
We organized about 50 other countries to 
join us in not participating in the boy- 
cott—I mean in the Olympics in Moscow, 
because that would have been a demon- 
stration of our approval of their invasion 
and occupation of Afghanistan. 

We've tried to compensate for that in- 
terruption of grain sales with the Soviet 
Union. I decided that we would not sell 
to the Soviet Union in 1980 any extra 
grain above what the governments them- 
selves had agreed to. So, we put an em- 
bargo against the sale of that extra grain 
to the Soviet Union. After we did that I 
wanted to be sure that farmers did not 
suffer because they cculdn’t sell their 
grain. So, we’ve tried to open up in for- 
eign countries now additional new oppor- 
tunities to sell American farm products. 

We are producing more grain, we are 
storing more on farms, and we’re selling 
more overseas. This helps our country, in 
my judgment, and the price of grain and 
other farm products has been relatively 
stable, compared to what it was during 
previous administrations. We’ve sold to 
Mexico, for instance, this year about 10 
million tons of American grain. We’ve 
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just signed a new agreement with China 
to sell them more grain. This will provide 
practically a negligible increase in grain 
prices, but it will give our Nation a much 
stronger dollar overseas. It will give us 
great exports which will build up jobs in 
this country for all kinds of advantages 
and also give the farmers a more stable 
income. 

So, I think in the long run what we can 
sell in American products overseas is good 
for all of us and the adverse effect on us, 
on inflation, will be very slight, compared 
to the advantages that we derive. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND INFLATION 


Q. Why can’t all the great minds in 
this country sit down and work out a com- 
monsense solution to unemployment and 
inflation? 

Tue Presmwent. Well, some great 
minds have tried to do it and with some 
success. You know, people tend to dwell 
on the temporary inconveniences and the 
transient problems that our Nation faces. 
But if you look back—you’re a very young 
woman—but if you look back on history, 
just in this century, our country has faced 
enormous problems and challenges: the 
First World War, the Second World War, 
the Great Depression, the divisiveness of 
the Vietnam conflict, the social changes 
that took place in our society when blacks 
and other minorities got the rights that 
they had not had before, the deep em- 
barrassment of Watergate. Our country’s 
faced those enormous challenges success- 
fully. Whenever the American people 
could understand the problems and unite 
together, we’ve been able to overcome 
them. 

We now have severe economic chal- 
lenges, but compared to most other na- 
tions on Earth, we have been blessed 
enormously. When we are unemployed 
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now, because of solid Democratic commit- 
ments to working families, we have un- 
employment compensation. When there 
is a temporary inconvenience because of 
excessive imports, we have, as you know, 
a special program for the retraining of 
workers and for the carrying them over 
of a time until we can get our own in- 
dustry in a competitive position. 

When buying habits change, like 
Americans now buy the more efficient 
automobiles, it kind of caught the auto- 
mobile industry by surprise. Now we are 
retooling and turning out American auto- 
mobiles that are more durable, more safe, 
just as efficient as any cars on Earth. And 
I believe that American buyers now, when 
they go to the showrooms, will give Amer- 
ican cars a chance in their own families’ 
buying plans. This will keep American 
workers on the job. 

Since [ve been in office we’ve em- 
phasized employment. We’ve added a net 
increase of 81% million jobs in this coun- 
try since January of 1977. We’ve never 
added that many new jobs in any Presi- 
dent’s administration before in history, 
even during time of war. This is a very 
good step forward. We also are providing 
better and more stable conditions for em- 
ployment. A couple of years ago every 
time you picked up the paper, for in- 
stance, you would see a wildcat coal strike, 
with mines closed down and buyers who 
wanted to use American coal uncertain 
about whether they could get coal any- 
more. You haven’t seen that since we got 
a good working relationship between 
management or the coal operators, the 
coal miners, and the Government. We are 
increasing coa! production more this year 
than ever before in history. 

Also, the inflation rate has been pri- 
marily caused to increase by OPEC more 
than doubling the price of oil last year. 
Now we are trying to put into effect a new 
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energy policy that’s paying rich dividends. 
We'll have more oil and gas wells drilled 
in this country this year than ever before 
in history. And compared to last year 
alone, every day now we import about a 
third less oil from overseas than we did 
just a year ago—a saving of about 2 mil- 
lion barrels of oil per day. This means 
that we don’t import oil, we don’t import 
inflation, we don’t import unemployment. 
We are conserving in this country and 
producing more energy ourselves. 

So, you watch the evening news and 
you see the newspaper headlines, and it’s 
always the arguments and the divisions 
and the debates and the temporary dis- 
appointments and the bad news. But when 
you look at how our Nation compares 
now with what we have faced before, this 
unemployment and inflation level, al- 
though it’s too high and we’re trying to 
get it down, is still under control. And 
now if a family is suffering from tempo- 
rary unemployment, you have at least not 
hunger and deprivation, but a government 
and private industry working together to 
make sure that the suffering is minimized. 

Don’t forget how great our country is. 
Don’t forget how able we have been in the 
past to meet these kinds of challenges. 
And don’t forget that the best minds and 
‘the best hearts, represented in this room, 
are still working to cut down even further 
on unemployment and inflation and give 
Ameri ans an even better life than we 
enjoy already. 

Q. Mr. President, since 1977 four major 
steelplants in the Mahoning Valley have 
closed permanently, and 10,000 steel- 
workers have lost their jobs. The only 
hope for regaining some of these jobs 
appears to be the $100 million in loan 
guarantees which your administration 
pledged to this valley in 1978 for viable 
steelmaking projects. A study recently 
completed by independent consultants 
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under an EDA grant has concluded that 
the loan—with loan guarantees, a steel- 
worker-sponsored plan to reopen the Mc- 
Donald mill recently closed by U.S. Steel, 
and to put 750 to 1,000 steelworkers back 
in productive employment is feasible and 
within EDA guidelines. 

What I would like to know is: One, 
do you support the worker plan to reopen 
these mills? Two, will you, at this time, 
make a public commitment to this com- 
munity that EDA will immediately and 
without delay evaluate this proposal? 
Three, can the steelworkers expect a deci- 
sion on their proposal before election day? 


LOAN GUARANTEE FOR STEELMILL PROJECT 


Tue Present. Yes. I will make a 
commitment to you that EDA will ex- 
pedite this decision and make a judgment, 
working with the people in this commu- 
nity, to decide whether or not the steel- 
mills can be put back into full operation. 

As you know—as you may know, since 
I’ve been in office, we have allotted to this 
region, in the Mahoning Valley area, al- 
most a quarter of a billion dollars in guar- 
anted loans under EDA to rebuild the 
steelmills, to provide for possible mod- 
ernization of them, and at the same time, 
have let EDA loans be applied to other 
related industries that provide jobs in this 
community. About $30 million in an EDA 
loan was recently approved for commuter 
aircraft, for instance, which will provide 
1,500 permanent jobs of a very high qual- 
ity for this region. 

I can’t comment to you, as much as I 
would like to, here on this spot, about 
whether or not the ultimate $100 million 
loan will be approved. But I can guarantee 
you that if the project proves feasible, as 
judged jointly by EDA specialists and by 
those who’ll be responsible permanently 
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for the financing and operations of plants, 
that I will certainly approve it. 

I might repeat one thing that I said in 
my opening statement. We’ve made a lot 
of progress in the steel industry and in the 
automobile industry and the coal industry 
by trying to bring better harmony between 
labor and management, by making sure 
that the Government environmental 
standards are worked out very clearly now 
and in the future between the industry 
and the Environmental Protection 
Agency, so that there is a predictability 
about it, and the shocks that had formerly 
occurred before I became President forc- 
ing the steelmills to shut down when they 
did not anticipate the requirements will 
be eliminated. And secondly, we will put 
into effect next year a tax incentive that 
will encourage the industry itself, with 
great benefit to themselves, to reinvest in 
the communities that have in the past been 
dependent on steel and to modernize 
plants that presently exist and also to build 
new plants using the high technology 
available at this time. 


So, $225 million in guaranteed loans by 
EDA under my administration has been or 
will be made available in the Mahoning 
Valley area to rebuild a more modern and 
more viable and more permanent steel 
industry in this area. 


ABORTION 


Q. Mr. President, how can you as a 
professed Christian take the stand you do 
in support of abortion? 

Tue Presipent. I do not support 
abortion. I am against abortion, and I 
personally have done everything I could 
as President to minimize any need for 
abortion. I have never been in favor, for 
instance, of government financing for 
abortions unless the prospective mother’s 
life was in danger or unless the pregnancy 
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was a result of rape or incest. I am not 
in favor of a constitutional amendment to 
totally prohibit abortion. 

I might point out that although my 
personal beliefs are as I described them to 
you, as President I have taken an oath to 
uphold the laws of the United States as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. So, if the Supreme Court 
should rule, as they have, on abortion and 
other sensitive issues contrary to my own 
personal beliefs, I have to carry out, in 
accordance with my solemn oath and my 
duties as President, the ruling of the 
Supreme Court. 

So, I think I’ve described it to you ac- 
curately. I’m personally against abortion. 
I’d do everything I can to minimize abor- 
tion. I do not favor any government fi- 
nancing for abortion. But my duties and 
my oath require me to carry out the ruling 
of the Supreme Court and the laws al- 
ready in the books. 


ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT 


Q. Mr. President, our democracy was 
based on the idea of government for the 
people, by the people, and of the people, 
but nowadays, it seems that our govern- 
ment can be bought for the right price. 
How could you, as President, help change 
the image of America? 

Tue PresmpENT. Well, there have al- 
ways been, in politics, and in labor, and in 
all the professions, including law or edu- 
cation, a few people who violate their 
standards of morality and decency and 
even violate the law. I think that since the 
Watergate crisis, there has been a renewed 
and intense, investigatory attitude in the 
press and a very high standard of political 
ethics required by the American people to 
be sure that we don’t repeat the embar- 
rassment of Watergate. 
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Whenever, now, an allegation is made 
against anyone in my administration, for 
instance, the law is that a Special Prosecu- 
tor has to be appointed to investigate that 
particular charge. One allegation was 
made a few months ago against Hamilton 
Jordan, who was my Chief of Staff, with a 
very high degree of publicity. The Attor- 
ney General appointed a Special Prosecu- 
tor, an independent Republican, effective 
past U.S. attorney, who investigated all 
the charges. The findings were that the 
four people who accused Hamilton Jor- 
dan of having done something improper 
concerning drugs were all liars. They per- 
jured themselves. Three of them are in 
prison now, and the other one has been 
acknowledged to be lying as well. But the 
publicity that is brought about by the in- 
vestigation of these allegations and a high 
degree of openness in government now, I 
think, is very good. 

We want to make sure that the stand- 
ards are kept high. Recently, you’ve seen 
an additional set of stories about the so- 
called Abscam scandal, where a few 
Members of Congress did accept bribes 
for alleging to help some so-called sheiks 
from the Arab oil countries. Those investi- 
gations have gone on by the FBI, compat- 
ible with the American laws, and as you 
know, a maximum degree of publicity has 
accrued from it. And I believe, as a result 
of that, although it was a very embarrass- 
ing and bad situation, that again we’ll 
have a higher standard of performance 
and a very careful avoidance of any rep- 
etition of bribery in the Congress. 

I don’t have any way to apologize to 
you for the things that have been done 
wrong. But I do point out that when 
something is done wrong now, it is investi- 
gated more thoroughly; more publicity is 
focused on the violation of standards or 
ethics or propriety; and all the laws now 
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require a public revelation of involvement 
of this kind that did not exist before. 

So, I think that in the post-Watergate 
era, we will see less violation of the law, 
more publicity when it does occur, and a 
steady progress towards more ethical 
government. 


AUTOMOBILE AND STEEL INDUSTRIES 


Q. Mr. President, I was wondering 
why you took and bailed out Chrysler 
Corporation and you didn’t bail out the 
steel industries and your saying that the 
steel industries were helped out and are 
improving, but why was Chrysler bailed 
out before the steel companies were? 

Tue Present. I'll try to answer that. 
Let me say that steel is such a basic indus- 
try that what happens to automobile pro- 
duction in this country is vital to the steel 
industry. One of the reasons that we have 
a slowdown now in steel production in our 
country has been because of changed buy- 
ing habits in the Nation concerning auto- 
mobiles and, therefore, reduction in how 
many cars the American automobile 
manufacturers produce. 

When Chrysler was threatened with 
bankruptcy, it was my judgment, con- 
firmed later by the Congress, that the 
United States Govenment should guaran- 
tee loans to Chrysler. This is a very safe 
loan guarantee. Chrysler was required to 
reorganize itself to have a much more effi- 
cient plan, to have much more careful su- 
pervision of the management of the com- 
pany, and to get sound loans from private 
banks in order for them to stay in business 
and avoid bankruptcy. Under those cir- 
cumstances, the Federal Government 
agreed to guarantee some of those loans. 
But the loans were made not by the Fed- 
eral Government, but by private banks 
and insurance companies and others to 
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Chrysler. I think this is a very good thing 
for our Government to do. We will not 
lose any money on it and Chrysler has 
been kept intact as a viable automobile in- 
dustry, and about 225,000 jobs were 
saved. 

I might add that when Governor 
Reagan was questioned about this Chrys- 
ler loan, he says, “What’s wrong with 
bankruptcy?” I think this deep concern 
about my administration for the protec- 
tion of an industry like Chrysler, keeping 
sound loans, not giving away or wasting 
or endangering the integrity of the tax- 
payers’ money, is a good step. 

We are working very closely with steel 
management now. And Lloyd McBride, 
who’s the president, as you know, of the 
Steel Workers, flew in with me from 
Washington to Pittsburgh this morning, 
and he’s accompanying me on this trip. 
The steelworkers’ union knows how much 
we have done jointly to keep the steel in- 
dustry intact. The president or chairman 
of the board of U.S. Steel announced re- 
cently in this area that he expected the 
steel production to increase steadily in the 
months ahead, with at least a 12-percent 
increase in steel production in our country 
next year alone. 

So, I think the steel industry is sound. 
I think Chrysler is also sound. And keep- 
ing a viable coal industry, a viable auto- 
mobile industry are both very important 
to steel. It’s just a different proposition. 
We don’t see any need at this time to have 
the Government take over part of the 
management of the steel industry nor pro- 
vide for guaranteed Government loans. 
The steel industry is perfectly able to get 
what loans they can as a nationwide prob- 
lem, but in the Mahoning Valley, where 
some of the steel industries do need guar- 
anteed loans, then we are providing, as I 
said in an earlier answer, almost $250 bil- 
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lion in Government guaranteed loans for 
the steel industry. 


We are not discriminating against steel, 
as we helped Chrysler. We are providing 
guaranteed loans for both steel and 
Chrysler, but the two situations are some- 
what different. 

Yes, sir? Back there in the pink shirt. 


PROTECTION OF U.S. PERSONNEL ABROAD 


Q. Mr. President, what precautions 
have you taken to avert a similar situa- 
tion such as the takeover of our hostages 
in Iran happening in another country? 

THE PREsIvDENT. Since the wave of ter- 
rorism went across the world, not only 
with our hostages being taken but, as you 
know, other nations’ hostages being taken 
in this hemisphere and also in the Mid- 
east and other places, we have beefed up 
security at our Embassies. But I don’t want 
to mislead you about it. It’s not possible 
for us to station enough U.S. Marines in 
any capital in the world to withstand the 
mob action of tens of thousands or hun- 
dreds of thousands of terrorists or demon- 
strators, unless the host country gives us 
their support and adequate protection. 

In all the history of diplomacy, I guess 
all the recorded history of diplomacy, 
we've never seen a case where a govern- 
ment like the one that existed in Iran not 
only did not protect the Embassies of for- 
eign countries but actually encouraged 
terrorists or militants to attack the Amer- 
ican Embassy. This is an extraordinary 
circumstance, and I don’t believe it will 
be repeated. But we will continue to work 
closely with the governments. 

When we had a threat to our Embassy 
in Pakistan, Islamabad, I personally 
called President Zia on the phone that 
morning, and he deployed Pakistani sol- 
diers to protect the Embassy people there. 
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We had the same thing happen in Libya. 
We’ve had the same thing happen to some 
degree in other countries, including Co- 
lombia, with our Ambassador. 

So, they are safer than they used to be. 
We are much more cautious. We don’t 
have as many Embassy staff members 
present in areas where disharmony or 
violence might occur, and we have called 
on foreign countries to help us as a pre- 
paratory or precautionary thing to pre- 
vent a recurrence of what happened in 
Iran. I don’t think there’s any real likeli- 
hood that a government like Iran, com- 
bined with demonstrators and terrorists 
like occurred in Iran, will repeat itself. 

Yes, ma’am—.in the back row. 


LILLIAN CARTER 


Q. Mr. President. I would like to know 
how your mother is feeling? 
Tue Presiwent. Thank 


you very 


much. My mother is getting along fine. 
She’s 82 years old. She had a very severe 


hip fracture, and they had to put one of 
those stainless steel pins in her hip and 
along the femur, which is the upper leg 
bone. She’s sitting up a little bit now in 
the hospital room. We hope she’ll be out 
of the hospital at the end of this week. 

One time when I called her, she said, 
“Don’t bother me now, Jimmy. I’m 
watching the ballgame.” And I might say 
that—I want to be perfectly frank with 
you, since the Dodgers were eliminated, 
she’s been a real strong Phillies fan, and 
she’s been pleased last night. 

But I think Mother will be out of the 
hospital at the end of this week. And then 
she’ll have to be confined to a wheelchair 
for 2 to 3 more months before she can 
start to walk again. She’s in good spirits. 
Her heart and everything are just like a 
young person’s. 
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JERUSALEM 


Q. Mr. President, what would be your 
most explicit statement on the future of 
Jerusalem? 

Tue Presivent. First of all, I look 
upon a strong and secure Israel as an 
integral part of the security of our own 
country. And the help that we give Israel 
in retaining their freedom—economic aid, 
military aid, and a chance for security, is 
a direct investment in better security for 
my own country and yours. 

Secondly, the biggest thing that’s hap- 
pened to provide Israel with freedom and 
security has been the treaty between 
Israel and Egypt. Egypt is by far the most 
powerful, strong, Arab country there is. 
And as you know, 7 years ago there was 
a war between Israel and Egypt, the 
fourth war in the 25 years that Israel had 
been in existence. Now Israel is at peace 
with Egypt. 

Third, when we were at Camp David, 
we worked out between President Sadat 
and Prime Minister Begin, with my help, 
an agreement on Jerusalem, and this mir- 
rors our position. We think that Jerusalem 
should be forever undivided. We think 
that worshipers should have free access to 
the holy places of Jerusalem. Third, we 
believe that the ultimate permanent 
status, legal status, of Jerusalem should be 
decided through negotiations, and last, 
that the final agreement reached in those 
negotiations would have to be acceptable 
to the Government of Israel. 


INTEREST RATES 


Q. Mr. President—{inaudible|—I am 
concerned with high interest rates. Home- 
building all over the country is down. The 
Youngstown-Mahoning County area is 
down 40 percent from last year. When you 
are reelected, what do you propose to do 
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to lower these rates, if in fact they can be 
lowered? And will you be successful, and 
when can we hope to see some relief? 

Tue Present. Obviously the interest 
rate is tied directly to the inflation rate. 
There are several ways that we can reduce 
the inflation rate, and we'll be working 
on all of them simultaneously. 

First of all, we need to increase the 
productivity of American workers to make 
sure that the American worker, now the 
most productive on Earth, has modern 
tools and modern plants in which to work. 
That is an anti-inflationary trend. 

Secondly, we need to make sure we 
continue to cut down on imports of for- 
eign oil, because the amount of foreign 
oil we’ve been importing in the past has 
been excessive. That has been a major 
inflationary factor. 

Third, we need to make sure we con- 
tinue to reduce Federal Government 


spending and reduce the Federal Govern- 
ment deficit. We now have the Federal 
Government spending, growing at less 


than one-half the rate it was when I was 
elected President in 1976. And as a per- 
centage of the gross national product, the 
Federal deficit now is less than one-half 
what it was when I was running for 
President in 1976. We’re going to con- 
tinue to work for a balanced budget. 

The other thing is that—I’ve mentioned 
before—we need to have a much better 
working relationship among the Govern- 
ment, the workers and management in 
industry to eliminate the disharmony that 
exists. Let me just use the coal industry 
as a repetition. 

In the past, we always had a continual 
stream of arguments and wildcat strikes 
in the coal industry until I became Presi- 
dent. We sat down in the Roosevelt Room 
next to the Oval Office, and we worked 
out a procedure by which, instead of just 
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facing each other as enemies or antagonists 
or adversaries across a bargaining table 
when the contract was about to expire, 
now the coal workers, United Mine Work- 
ers, the coal mine operators, and the Gov- 
ernment work together to make sure that 
we have a steady supply of coal on the 
market, which tends to stabilize price, and 
maximum emphasis on the export of 
American goods overseas, which helps us 
to control inflation. 

The other point is this. It’s very impor- 
tant for us to avoid protectionism. If we 
ever start trying to erect barriers between 
nations to prevent the free flow of trade, 
it would not only eliminate American jobs 
that produce goods that are sold overseas, 
including farmers and others, but it'll also 
mean that the products we buy here will 
be much more costly. I hope that Ameri- 
cans in the months ahead, when they get 
ready to buy a camera, when they get 
ready to buy an automobile or other prod- 
ucts or a television set, will give American 
products a chance, because now we’ve got 
American automobiles, for instance, as I 
said earlier, that are more durable, more 
safe, and just as fuel-efficient as any im- 
ported cars. And I hope that Americans 
will given those American cars a chance, 
to keep American workers employed. 
These are the kinds of things, collectively, 
that will be done. 

The other thing is, I think we need to 
continue the pressure, proper pressure on 
banks and other institutions not to boost 
their interest rates higher than economic 
circumstances warrant. In the past, the 
prime rate that banks chrged was the rate 
they would charge their best customers, 
and then, for an average customer like 
myself who is, a farmer and a very small 
businesman, they would charge me maybe 
1 percent or 1% percent above the prime 
rate. That’s the way it used to be. 
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Now, the banks set a prime rate arti- 
ficially, and still charge me 1 to 1% per- 
cent above the prime rate, but they charge 
their best customers a lot lower interest 
rate than the prime. So, this tends to jack 
up interest rates above what they ought to 
be. And I think the Congress and I and 
others need to look more closely in the fu- 
ture at this particular issue that I just 
described to you. A couple of lawsuits 
have been brought now in this country 
accusing the banks—I don’t know what 
the ultimate result will be—accusing the 
banks of setting their prime rate higher 
than the prime ought to be. And, as you 
know, the prime rate affects the price of 
homes. 

This last month, we had very good news 
on homebuilding. We are now at a rate of 
building homes more than 142 million per 
year, which is very good. And general con- 
struction went up about 12 or 15 percent 
last month, compared to the previous 
month. So, the building industry, the con- 
struction industry is coming back well, but 
as we get inflation under control and in- 
terest rates down, it'll do much better. 


U.S.-IRANIAN RELATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, the hostages in Iran 
right now—what kind of relationship will 
we have with Iran once they’re released? 

THe Present. You probably realize 
that this has been one of the most difficult 
things that I’ve ever had to face. I never 
go a day or even an hour without thinking 
about our hostages and what we can do to 
get them back. 


I’ve had two guiding principles in my 
life, as President, since the hostages were 
first taken. One is to protect the integrity 
and the interest of my country, and sec- 
ondly, not to do anything, as President, 
under political pressures or any other rea- 
son, that would endanger the lives or 
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safety of the hostages or interfere with 
their safe return to freedom as soon as 
possible. 


We’ve imposed strict prohibitions 
against any trade or commerce with Iran. 
We don’t sell them oil equipment; we 
don’t sell them spare parts for their mili- 
tary; we don’t sell them anything that we 
can control under these circumstances. If 
Iran should release the hostages, then I 
would unfreeze their assets, which are sev- 
eral billions of dollars that were in banks 
here and in Europe. I would drop the em- 
bargo against trade with Iran and work 
toward a resumption of normal commerce 
with Iran in the future. It’s to our advan- 
tage to have a strong Iran. It’s to our ad- 
vantage to have a united Iran, and we 
don’t want to see the war that presently 
exists between Iraq and Iran be expanded 
any further in those two countries, and 
we don’t want to see it involve other 
nations either. 

So, we want a peaceful Iran, a united 
Iran, a strong Iran, with a government 
that they choose. And we want to restore 
normal commerce and trade with Iran 
once those hostages are released. 


YOUTH EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


Q. Mr. President, I am—{inaudible|— 
and I would like to know what pro- 
grams—[inaudible|—you have planned— 
[inaudible|—reelected? 

Tue Present. Thank you very much. 

One of the goals that I had when I be- 
came President was to make sure that any 
young person in this country who was 
qualified to do college work would have a 
chance to go to college, no matter how 
poor the family might be. I believe that I 
can tell you that we have reached that 
goal. We’ve had now a combination of 
laws passed by the Congress, with Senator 
Glenn’s help, that would give guaranteed 
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loans or grants or work-study programs or 
special scholarships for young people. I 
don’t believe now that any young person 
that’s able to do college work is kept out 
of college because the family’s poor. 
Secondly, we’ve tried to increase the 
allocation of Federal funds for education, 
particularly to those students who live in 
poor communities or who need special 
help, and we’ve done it with a philosophy 
that I have of not letting the Federal Gov- 
ernment interfere in the operation of the 
schools, either public or private. I think 
the operation of the schools, the curri- 
culum, the hiring of teachers, and so forth 
ought to be strictly local and State offi- 
cials, not the Federal Government. 
We’ve improved considerably oppor- 
tunities for work among young people. 
Now we have before the Congress a major 
piece of legislation—it’s already passed the 
House; it’s now in the Senate—that would 
provide about $2 billion over the next 2 
years to add about 600,000 more jobs for 
young people at the junior and senior high 
school level on up. At the same time, I 
was interested in seeing these jobs pro- 
vided not as government jobs, but jobs 
that are permanent, career jobs in the 
private sector, so that if a young person 
has a hard time getting a job, if he gets 
one with a TV studio or Coca Cola com- 
pany or one of the automobile manufac- 
turers or in a steelplant, the government 
would help provide some training for that 
young person, maybe in the high school 
or local vocational-technical school, and 
after a few weeks—and the young person 
was able to hold that job permanently— 
then the government would get out of it 
and the young person would be employed. 
We have kept about a million summer 
youth jobs in this country ever since I’ve 
been in office. In addition to that, we have 
had, I think, a very good career emphasis 
on young people that want to go into the 
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mil:tary. I spent 11 years in the Navy. 
Senator Glenn was also in the military for 
a long time. And I would like to encourage 
young people who want to go through a 
transition phase and have a fine career 
either as President of the United States or 
a U.S. Senator or whatever they want to 
do, to spend a couple years maybe in the 
American military, in the volunteer forces. 
It’s a very wonderful way to see the world, 
to perform a patriotic duty, to get a good 
education, to get a good career planning. 
And that’s the kind of opportunity that 
our Government would welcome and 
would be very helpful. 

These are some of the things that come 
to my mind just offhand about the future. 
But I think our country is already the 
greatest nation on Earth, and I don’t have 
any doubt that in the future it will be 
even greater for your generation. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


Q. Mr. President, as a senior citizen I 
would like to know why countries like 
England and Germany have national 
health insurance and a great country like 
ours doesn’t? What do you think about 
national health insurance? 

THE PRESIDENT. I think we ought to 
have it. I’m strongly in favor of it. As you 
know, this has been one of the programs 
for senior citizens that has most vividly 
separated the Republicans from the 
Democratic Party. 

You remember in the Depression years, 
when President Roosevelt came out and 
proposed social security. The Republicans 
were strongly against it. Lately, my oppo- 
nent has advocated making social security 
voluntary, which means that people that 
don’t want to participate in social security 
don’t have to. It would damage social 
security and maybe even bring it into 
bankruptcy. I think it would. 
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Governor Reagan got his career started 
in politics by campaigning around the 
Nation against Medicare. This is a very 
serious threat to the security of people 
your age or older. We also have a real 
need to extend the benefits of Medicare to 
a nationwide comprehensive health insur- 
ance program. 


I strongly support it. We’ve made our 
proposal to the Congress, and this will be 
a major goal for me in the future. You 
might be interested in knowing that Gov- 
ernor Reagan has come out strongly 
against national health insurance. We 
want the emphasis to be on the prevention 
of disease, strict hospital cost containment 
to hold down the cost of medical care; 
an emphasis on outpatient treatment 
rather than treating people in the hos- 
pitals ; an emphasis on home care for those 
that have a family and can live at home; 
an emphasis on catastrophic health insur- 
ance, first of all, so that the family that 
has a very high medical bill can have help 
from the Government in paying those 
bills; and an emphasis on—this doesn’t 
affect you directly, but I’m sure affects 
those you love—an emphasis on the pre- 
vention of illnesses in a little baby, both 
before the baby is born, when the mother 
is pregnant, and also in the early years of 
childhood, with immunization programs 
and the proper diet that will get that baby 
off to a good start. The sum total of this 
would be to give Americans much better 
health care, prevent disease, and hold 
down severely the extraordinary costs that 
Americans are paying for health care now. 

So, this is a sharp distinction between 
the basic philosophy and commitment of 
the Democratic Party, that stands for 
social security, Medicare, national health 
insurance, contrasted with the Republican 
Party, including my opponent, whose 
party has been against social security, 
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against Medicare, and against national 
health insurance. 


PROGRAMS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Q. Mr. President, we have a deaf child 
who has to ride a bus for 1 hour and 15 
minutes to the nearest school suitable for 
his needs. They have parents of a mentally 
retarded child who have to search for 8 
years for a school suitable for their child’s 
needs. My question is: What programs 
are presently under way to better the edu- 
cation of all children, handicapped and 
otherwise, and what, if reelected, do you 
plan to do for the betterment of education 
for elementary school age children? 

Tue Preswent. We’ve had a more 
than 200-percent increase since I’ve been 
in office in special education, education 
for the disadvantaged children of all ages. 
Also, we’ve had a very difficult challenge 
in changing the basic law of our land for 
the handicapped people. Now we’ve made 
great strides. We’ve implemented the 
handicapped act, that was passed before 
I became President, and there’s a much 
more clear commitment of the Govern- 
ment to provide special care for handi- 
capped people of all kinds. 

We had a White House conference on 
the handicapped. You may or may not 
know about it, but I attended that con- 
ference and worked on it. When I first 
became President, I appointed my wife 
as the Honorary Chairman of a special 
commission on mental health. She worked 
for 2 years. And late in 1978, early in 
1979, we made a proposal to the Congress 
encompassing the recommendations of 
her mental health commission to the Con- 
gress. Recently, with Senator Kennedy’s 
help, Senator Glenn’s, and others, we 
passed the Mental Health Systems Act 
of 1980. It is landmark legislation that 
will provide increased funding, increased 
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educational opportunities for young peo- 
ple who are emotionally disturbed, who 
are mentally retarded, or who have some 
other mental illness. 

We had a signing ceremony for that 
only 2 weeks ago in Virginia, when my 
wife and Senator Kennedy and others 
who had worked on it were there for the 
ceremony. The implementation of that 
act will be another major step forward in 
the care of disadvantaged people in our 
society. The thrust of it is manifold, but 
one thing that I’m very interested in is 
that all of the efforts have been to give a 
handicapped person not only treatment 
and care but primarily to give them a 
chance to take whatever talent God gave 
them and to use that talent to strengthen 
our society and to let them be more self- 
sufficient and let them live normal lives. 

We’ve also emphasized the hiring of 
handicapped. Max Cleland, who is the 
director of the Veterans Administration, 
had a special program for hiring handi- 
capped veterans who were hurt, for in- 
stance, in the Vietnam war like he was. 
So, these are the kinds of programs that 
are being pursued now. The major step 
forward that will be realized in the fu- 
ture—not yet—has been the result of the 
Mental Health Systems Act of 1980. 


THE NATION'S ECONOMY 


Q. Mr. President, you have so many 
questions. I would localize my question 
though. You mentioned and concocted 
the misery index in 1976. You put un- 
employment together with inflation, and 
you came up with an intolerable figure 
of 12 percent. Right now in Mahoning 
Valley our misery index is 24 percent, at 
least. In other words, our unemployment 
rate is 12 percent. And when I talk to 
business people, they don’t know whether 
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to manufacture items for Christmas, 
whether to hire people for Christmastime. 
They don’t seem to have faith in our sys- 
tem and in our economy. What can you 
do to help us? Please help. 

Tue Present. I think that the last 
few months have shown major signs of 
economic recovery. For instance, every 
week for the last 6 weeks we’ve had a 
steady increase in the number of automo- 
bile workers employed in this country. 
About 4,000 automobile workers every 
week, on the average, have gone back to 
work. As you know, the new models of 
American cars are selling like hotcakes. 
There’s a waiting list of 40 or 50 
thousand, for instance, for the new 
Chrysler model. 

In addition to that, the last 3 months 
the economic indicators—that’s a con- 
glomerate of about 9 or 10 different indi- 
cators of economic prosperity—have 
grown faster than they have in the last 
31 years. I just gave you the results of our 
new information on _ housing starts. 
They've jumped substantially, back up to 
over 1! million homes per year. 

So, I think the severe recession that we 
anticipated, coming from the very high 
increase in OPEC oil prices, has not been 
nearly so severe as we thought, and we 
are well on the road back to recovery. I 
think we'll have a good Christmas. And 
my judgment is that the rate of employ- 
ment of Americans will continue to grow 
very rapidly, and I believe that we'll see, 
because of the factors that I outlined ear- 
lier, an attenuation or reducing of the in- 
flationary pressures in the future, too. I 
think the future looks very bright for us. 

ANNOUNCER. Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen, we have time for just one more 
question. 

Tue Present. I'll let you pick this 
one. 
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ANNouNcER. All right. We'll take the 
lady right here in the front. 
Tue Presivent. Okay. 


TAX REFORM 


Q. My husband’s employed in the steel 
industry, and I’ve been employed—we’ve 
both been employed steadily. Still, with 
the tax rate and the inflation rate, every- 
thing seems to be getting worse and worse. 
The economic policies you’ve proposed 
over the past few months just don’t seem 
to be helping. What’s going to help the 
common man, who is carrying the heaviest 
part of the tax burden? 


Tue Preswent. I had the choice to 
make of trying to pass an election-year 
tax program or waiting until after the 
election. I could probably have picked up 
some political points by putting forward a 
massive tax reduction proposal knowing 
that the Congress wouldn’t pass it or 
knowing that the Congress would make a 
Christmas tree out of it, and it would cost 
us severely in inflation. 


Governor Reagan has proposed the so- 
called Reagan-Kemp-Roth proposal 
which would cut taxes between now and 
1987 about a thousand billion dollars and 
primarily add the tax money into con- 
sumers’ hands to bid up the price for 
available products. 

We have put forward an economic pro- 
gram that will be implemented next year, 
about half of which will go for investment 
in new industry, new tools, new plants, to 
employ American workers. Above and 
beyond all the other programs already— 
that I’ve outlined, this would increase em- 
ployment by at least a million people by 
the end of next year, end of 1982. 

The other thing that we’ve done is to 
have a personal income tax reduction 
making up about 50 percent of the total 
that would eliminate the increase in social 
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security taxes that are now on the law- 
books. And we’ve tried to eliminate as 
well the so-called marriage penalty, where 
now if a husband and wife both work, 
they pay higher income taxes than if a 
man and woman live together and both 
work and they’re not married. 


So, we want to eliminate that marriage 
penalty, cut down on the impact of social 
security increases in taxes, and have major 
investments in industry to keep American 
workers more productive with new tools 
and new plants. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Q. Is the social security system in as 
bad a shape as they say it is? 

Tue Present. The social security sys- 
tem is sound. It will not be bankrupt as 
long as a Democratic President’s in the 
White House. You can depend on that. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:01 p.m. in 
the studio of WFMJ-TV. 


New York, New York 


Remarks at a Meeting With the 
Congregation of the Concord Baptist Church 
and State and Local Officials. 

October 20, 1980 


Thank you very much, my good 
friends, Senator Ted Kennedy, Con- 
gresswoman Shirley Chisholm, Congress- 
man Charlie Rangel, Dr. Taylor, and my 
good friend, Muhammad Ali. 

Dr. Taylor, you’re known both here 
and abroad as an eloquent and effective 
minister. You’re not an easy man to fol- 
low in this pulpit—{laughter]—because I 
know the message of hope and glory that 
you expound from this place, to inspire 
the people in this congregation and 
throughout those who listen to your voice 
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to a better life and a deeper commitment 
to the love of God and to our fellow 
human beings. 

I’m also excited to share a platform 
with two of the greatest fighters of this 
century—Muhammad Ali and Shirley 
Chisholm. Shirley is not quite as big— 
[laughter|—but in her way, she’s just as 
tough. [Laughter] And a few more weeks 
of training, Muhammad Ali would have 
been just about the size of Shirley Chis- 
holm, I think. [Laughter] 

I called the champion the night after 
the fight, and he told me that he trained 
too much, lost too much weight. But I 
think, as you know, and as Ted Kennedy 
has said, Muhammad Ali is the greatest. 

As for Muhammad Ali, I just want to 
say: Float like a butterfly, sting like a bee, 
it’s great as President to have the backing 
of Muhammad Ali. [Laughter] 

I’ve thought a lot about this church 
and about what it means to you, not only 
in the preaching of the gospel and meet- 
ing the spiritual needs of this congrega- 
tion but also the educational needs of 
children, the needs for housing and serv- 
ices for the elderly, and the overall needs 
of this community. One of the great Amer- 
icans of all time, a man whom I am proud 
to call my friend, who has been with me 
in Massachusetts, Washington, D.C., Los 
Angeles, New Jersey, now here, be again 
with me tonight, be campaigning for me 
in Texas later on this week, was in Michi- 
gan earlier this week. I want to express 
my deep thanks to a man who carries on 
the true spirit and commitment of one of 
the greatest families who have ever lived 
in this country, and that’s Senator Ted 
Kennedy. Ted, God bless you. 

What he stands for is what his brother 
Robert stood for when he first proposed 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant Restoration Proj- 
ect. He insisted that it would have to in- 
volve the homeless and also those who 
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owned a lot of homes; the employees and 
the unemployed; and also the leaders of 
the community and the leaders of 
large corporations. He wanted to be sure 
that jobs and housing and training and 
opportunity would move hand-in-hand 
with those who were seeking jobs and 
housing and training and opportunity, 
into areas that were sinking into deteriora- 
tion and desperation. Your success in pull- 
ing all these elements into one of the most 
significant rehabilitation efforts in this 
country or, indeed, the world would have 
made Robert Kennedy very proud. To- 
gether, you’ve helped build a lasting 
monument to him and to his dream of 
an America, which his brothers shared, 
with a decent life for everyone. 

That dream has not yet been realized. 
It’s still in the future, but we are moving 
toward it. And I’m proud that in this 
community, my administration has been 
able to help in some way to give better 
critical health services, young people more 
skills to do better jobs, provide thousands 
of new units of subsidized housing, eight 
new buildings for senior citizens, and to 
work very closely for you and with you in 
making plans for a better future. 

Because we’ve come so far, you know 
how far we still have to go. We’ve created 
more jobs in the last 3% years than any 
other administration in history—in time 
of war or peace—1.3 million of the 8% 
million new jobs in this country are held 
by black Americans, and I’m very proud 
of that. 

But that’s still not enough, and now we 
have as my most important domestic pro- 
posal in the Congress in 1980 the youth 
bill, to provide 600,000 more jobs for dis- 
advantaged young people with an ex- 
penditure of an additional $2 billion in 
the next 2 years. We’ve got it through the 
House already with the help of Charlie 
Rangle and Shirley Chisholm, and I don’t 
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have any doubt that we’re going to get 
it through the Senate before 1980 is over, 
with the help of Senator Kennedy. 

In addition, it’s time, now that we have 
an energy program in stock, to make plans 
for revitalizing America’s industry and 
giving American workers new tools, new 
factories. It’s also time to take advantage 
of how we can build a better social and 
economic life, with equality for Americans 
still not realized by millions of our people. 

I know, after talking with Governor 
Hugh Carey, who’s with us today, and 
Charlie Rangel, that we must do some- 
thing about the drug program in this com- 
munity and up and down this coast. I 
wanted to announce at this moment that 
we have now completed plans on a major, 
concentrated effort, involving millions of 
dollars, already available to us in five 
northeastern cities—New York City, New- 
ark, Baltimore, Washington, and Phila- 
delphia. This will involve treatment of 
those suffering from drug addiction, intra- 
diction to stop drugs coming in here from 
the Middle East—from Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, Iran, through Turkey, and 
others—and also the prosecution of those 
guilty of distributing drugs. We need to 
put them in jail and keep them there. 

These kinds of programs are typical of 
what Democratic Presidents have done 
for the disadvantaged and the afflicted 
people of this Nation in your lifetime and 
in mine. Think back in your own minds 
about the difference in your life, in your 
family’s life, in the lives of those you love 
when people like Franklin Roosevelt were 
in office, or Harry Truman or John Ken- 
nedy or Lyndon Johnson, and then think 
about the difference when Republicans 
occupied the Oval Office. 

Some of you are old enough, like I am, 
to remember the Great Depression years, 
when the Democrats put forward social 
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security. The Republicans were against it. 
The Democrats put forward a 25-cent- 
an-hour minimum wage. The Republi- 
cans were against it. Later we proposed 
Medicare—the Democrats did. 

My present opponent got his start in 
politics traveling around this Nation op- 
posing Medicare, better health care for 
senior citizens. We believe in rebuilding 
our central cities, but my Republican op- 
ponent said that he prayed day and night 
that the Federal Government would 
never bail out New York City, and just 
recently, he has said urban aid programs 
are one of the biggest phonies we have in 
the system. He said about minimum wage, 
“The minimum wage has caused more 
misery,” he said, “and more unemploy- 
ment than anything since the Great De- 
pression.” 

Unemployment compensation is im- 
portant to a family that loses its source 
of income. Democrats’ hearts have gone 
out to families who were in need. The Re- 
publican candidate says, “Unemployment 
compensation is a prepaid vacation for 
freeloaders.” We believe in Medicare and 
social security. Senator Kennedy has been 
in the forefront, as you well know, for 
national health insurance, and I join him 
in that goal. But my Republican oppon- 
ent says, and I quote again, “I am firmly 
opposed,” he says, “to national health 
insurance.” 

In 1964, he called the Civil Rights Act, 
and I quote him again, “bad legislation.” 
A few months before elections, Republi- 
cans try to change their spots. They put 
on a different cloak, and they start pre- 
tending they are for people who are aged 
and who need social security, or sick and 
need Medicare, or working and need the 
minimum wage, or unemployed and need 
unemployment compensation, or needing 
to have their health care insured and have 
been against health care. 
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But recently, when he was asked about 
his basic attitudes after changing all his 
positions, he said, “I’m still where I was 
over the past 20 years.” [Laughter] And I 
predict to you that after November the 
4th, he’ll be right back where he’s been 
the last 20 years—in Hollywood as a movie 
actor. But he’ll be there only if you re- 
member history and you recall what hap- 
pens to those you love if you take the out- 
come of an election for granted or depend 
on the candidate and his public friends to 
do the work without your help. 

You know how hard black and white 
leaders both worked to give black citizens 
of this Nation a right to vote. And you 
also remember in history what has hap- 
pened when Democrats, who were sup- 
posed to be loyal to our party, sat back 
because of confusion or timidity and did 
not vote or did not work. One of the most 
vivid memories in my mind is 1968. The 
Republicans nominated Richard Nixon 
for President. The Democrats nominated 
Hubert Humphrey for President. Many 
people, as you well remember, had 
been for Senator Gene McCarthy, 
and when Hubert Humphrey got 
the nomination to replace Lyndon 
Johnson as President, a lot of Democrats 
said, “Hubert Humphrey’s not perfect. 
I’m not going to help him. Let him shift 
for himself.” So Hubert Humphrey never 
went to serve in the Oval Office; Richard 
Nixon did. [Laughter] It was not the fault 
of the Republicans who supported Rich- 
ard Nixon. That was their duty, that’s 
what we expected them to do. The fault 
lay in Democrats who forgot what the 
issues were. 

Domestic issues are crucial to us, but 
that’s not the sum total of our national 
character. When I came into office, the 
national policy of our Government was to 
stay away from Africa. Henry Kissinger 
wasn’t even permitted to visit Nigeria. We 
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were propping up the white government 
of Rhodesia. But I turned to a great black 
leader, Andy Young, and I said, “Andy, 
we’re no longer just a nation with the big 
four to deal with. We’ve got 150 nations 
on Earth to deal with, and although ours 
is a great country with a great soul, a lot 
of people don’t know about it because 
we've put on a different face outside the 
borders of our land.” And Andy Young 
and now Don McHenry have the trust of 
people who are yellow and brown and 
black throughout the world. And we stood 
staunch in spite of tremendous political 
pressure against the retention of the white 
supremacy government in Rhodesia, and 
now we've got a democracy in Zimbabwe 
with a freely elected black Prime Minister. 

Well, I don’t claim that our Govern- 
ment is perfect. I don’t claim that my 
administration is perfect. But you see my 
friends behind me on this platform. You 
know our record so far. You know that 
I’ve said many times, I would never have 
been given a chance to be elected Presi- 
dent had it not been for Martin Luther 
King, Jr., and others. And many times 
in my own church at home we’ve sung 
the old hymn, “There is a Balm in 
Gilead; sometimes we get discouraged 
and think our work’s in vain.” But I tell 
you that together, as Democrats, we have 
moved forward. We’re on the right road. 
We're making good progress. 

In her statement endorsing me, Shirley 
Chisholm began by saying she’d made her 
decision based on the realities of this 
campaign and the state of the country 
at this time. And then she noted we’d 
not accomplished everything we’d set out 
to do, but that we’d only set goals on some 
things, but that we had also proposed 
specific, workable ways to reach those 
goals. And she pointed out that some of 
those goals had not yet been reached 
because the Congress has not yet been 
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willing to accept them. But we’ll continue 
to press forward the next 4 years. We've 
come a long way. We are not finished yet. 

I’m from the Deep South, and I have 
seen the need to have the permanent 
voice of distinguished, idealistic, compe- 
tent, dedicated black leaders to carry on 
what I believe in after I’ve finished my 
term in office. So in this first 3% years— 
I haven’t been President long yet—I’ve 
been able to nominate, and Senator Ken- 
nedy as the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee has been able to get con- 
firmed, twice as many black judges in 
the Federal district courts as all the Pres- 
idents put together in the last 200 years. 
And we're not through yet. And we 
haven’t lowered the standards. Every one 
of those nominees has been a source of 
pride to me and to the Nation. 

This church can prove that it makes a 
difference to be involved, that despite 
difficulties that face us, you can make a 
difference—in the education of your chil- 
dren, in the lives of senior citizens, in 
better houses, better blocks, better com- 
munities. The civil rights movement suc- 
ceeded because thousands of people felt 
that they could make a difference, if they 
kept on until the laws of our Nation were 
changed, the customs of our Nation were 
changed. It hadn’t been changed for more 
than a hundred years since slavery was 
officially eliminated from this land. Those 
discriminatory laws and practices fell 
before the marching feet of courageous, 
dedicated people who knew they could 
make a difference. You did what you 
could and persuaded others to join you. 

In just 2 weeks, Americans must make a 
choice about our future. In the past, too 
many have stayed at home, convinced that 
their vote would not make a difference. 
I mentioned 1968 when we lost, but in 
1960, if 28,000 people in Texas had voted 
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a different way and a few in Illinois had 
voted a different way, then John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy would never have been 
President of this country. 

The ones who make the decision on 
election day are often the ones who do 
not work and who do not vote. It’s not 
enough to have rights; we must use them. 
The next years can be a time of great 
progress, a time when we move past all 
the old prejudices and all the old past 
indifference, when we put our people to 
work—all our people to work, building a 
better America, economically strong, but 
also strong in our faith in each other, 
strong in our commitment to freedom, to 
justice, to opportunity. 

So, I'd like to ask you, like Shirley 
Chisholm, to look at the realities of this 
campaign and the state of our Nation at 
this date and then come out and vote and 
help us keep our lives on the right road. 

The last in what was to be his final 
campaign, the Presidential primary in 
California in 1968, Senator Robert Ken- 
nedy made a speech at Fisherman’s 
Wharf, and in closing he said, and I quote 
him, “I ask you to recognize the hard and 
difficult road ahead to a better America, 
and I ask you to vote for yourselves.” 
“The people,” he said, “must decide this 
election and they must decide so that no 
leader in America has any doubt about 
what the people want.” “For your sake 
and for the sake of your children vote for 
yourselves tomorrow,” he said. 

I would ask of you the exact same thing. 
Keep us on the road to a better America. 
On November the 4th, vote for your 
children. Vote for yourselves. 

Thank you very much, and God bless 
you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 4:25 p.m. in the 


sanctuary of the church, which is located in 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. 
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New York, New York 


Remarks at an Asian Pacific American 
Committee Fundraising Dinner. 
October 20, 1980 


Governor Carey, Mayor Koch, City Coun- 
cil President Carol Bellamy, Jimmy Ying, 
Kenny Yum, Danny Mark, and my 
friends: 

It’s very good for my wife to make prep- 
arations for my visit here. [Laughter] 
When she came back to Washington, she 
was extremely excited about the pleasure 
and the hospitality which you gave to her. 
When I arrived in front of this beautiful 
place this afternoon, it reminded me of a 
New Year’s celebration. [Laughter] If 
only it were already November 5th! 
[Laughter] That would not only be the 
start of a new year for me, it would be 
the start of a new 4 years for me with your 
help, and I thank you for it. 

I do thank you very much for your wel- 
come, and I thank you very much for 
your support. Several people have said 
that I’m the first President ever to visit 
Chinatown. As a matter of fact, our first 
President, George Washington, lived just 
a few blocks from here. But that doesn’t 
count. He was President, but this was not 
Chinatown, right? [Laughter] 

George Washington could not have 
known that in years after his own admin- 
istration, hundreds of thousands of won- 
derful American citizens would come here 
across the Pacific and have their descend- 
ents strengthen this country as greatly as 
you have done so. In the past 4 years 
alone, more than 150,000 East Asians have 
settled here in New York. They could not 
have come at a more auspicious time. 
More Asian Americans now serve in gov- 
ernment, in high places, on Presidential 
commissions, in advisory bodies to give me 
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counsel on how I should perform as Pres- 
ident, than ever before in history. 

We've made a special effort to include 
Asian Americans in our dealings with 
Asian countries. Ours is a nation of im- 
migrants. My family came here as im- 
migrants. I presume that everyone in this 
room comes from a family of immigrants 
to our country, looking for a better life, 
determined to preserve the finest aspects 
of our heritage, our beliefs, and our cus- 
toms. This is a treasure for the United 
States. It’s one of the sources of our 
strength. It’s one of the bases on which 
I, as President, can work to preserve 
peace. It’s one of the best means that I 
have to use in extending the hand of 
friendship to hundreds of thousands, 
sometimes hundreds of millions of other 
people on Earth. 

Our language skills, our cultural roots, 
are very precious. Yours in recent months 
have become especially valuable to our 
Nation, to help us in developing the new 
friendship that has now been made possi- 
ble with almost a billion people who live 
in the People’s Republic of China, and 
at the same time with sensitivity and 
understanding, to maintain our friendship 
with the people who live on Taiwan. 

We don’t know what the future will 
hold. Our Nation has a policy that there 
is one China. We realize that there are 
difficulties in communicating and trad- 
ing between the people of Taiwan and 
the People’s Republic of China. But I 
think whatever the future might hold, our 
Nation can play a beneficial role in 
strengthening the ties of peace and sta- 
bility and brotherly and sisterly love 
among the people on the Asian Continent. 
As Presidents serve in years to come, you 
can be a great source of understanding 
and communication and advice and coun- 
sel, so that the decisions of our Govern- 
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ment and the influence of the Oval Office 
can be beneficial in nature. 

It’s very important, as we have refugees 
trying to escape from totalitarian coun- 
tries who deprive people of freedom, that 
we remember our own heritage—a desire 
for freedom, to worship as we please, and 
to live with the blessings of liberty. When 
we come to this country without giving up 
those precious human beliefs and posses- 
sions, we form ourselves into a united 
nation. 

You bring to this country a tradition of 
hard work, of stable families, of filial and 
maternal love, of patriotism, of dedica- 
tion, of talert; a love of beauty, respect 
for those who are different from you. 
You’ve helped our Nation greatly in the 
menial labor of building the railroads to 
the West, in serving in both World Wars 
with heroism and dedication to your land, 
and from enriching our own culture and 
our scientific knowledge and our scholarly 
life. And you’ve also learned, as I can 
well attest, how to receive a visitor with 
grace and w.th a welcome that warms my 
heart. 

As President of a country comprised of 
230 million people, I express my thanks to 
you, my admiration to you, my recogni- 
tion of what you contribute to our land. 
You’ve made me feel as though I’m part 
of your community, just as you’re part of 
our American community. There can be 
no separation among us as we strive for 
a better life for our children and those 
who look to us for leadership. 

So, this afternoon as I close my remarks, 
let me say again how grateful I am to you 
for what you’ve meant to my wife, and 
now to me. And I’ll pledge to you that as 
President, I will never forget the tremen- 
dous contribution that you have made in 
years gone by and the even greater con- 
tribution that you can make to a greater 
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America and a more peaceful world in the 
years to come. 
Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:15 p.m. at 
the Silver Palace Restaurant. 


New York, New York 


Remarks to Leaders of the Greek American 
Community. October 20, 1980 


Tue Presmpent. First of all, ever since 
I’ve been in office, since early 1977, we 
have worked almost day and night to 
solve the differences between Greece and 
Turkey, so that Greece could be reinte- 
grated into NATO. And with the noble 
commitment of our Nation, I’m very 
pleased that Bernie Rogers, who is 
working, as you know, not as a representa- 
tive of me directly but for the NATO alli- 
ance, was able to help work out an agree- 
ment by which the NATO leaders this 
morning voted unanimously to confirm 
Greece’s commitment to NATO. 

Group back to 
NATO! 

Tue Presiwent. This is not only a 
great day for Greece and for the other 
European nations; it’s also a great day for 
the United States of America. And I 
might say this is one of the most gratify- 
ing experiences of my time as President. 
Now, the next step, to which I am deeply 
committed, along with Fritz Mondale, as 
you well know, and all of my adminis- 
tration, is to resolve the question in Cy- 
prus and to restore human rights. I need 
your help now. 


MEMBER. Greece 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:15 p.m. at 
the Sheraton Centre Hotel. 

As printed above, the item follows the press 
release. 
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New York, New York 


Remarks at a Reception With New York 
Jewish Community Leaders. 
October 20, 1980 


I hope with an adequate degree of 
modesty, I can say that’s one of the most 
beautiful statements I’ve ever heard. 

The first time I came to New York City 
as a candidate for President I met with 
Mayor Beame, and after that conversa- 
tion with him in the privacy of Gracie 
Mansion, I went back to see my wife at 
the end of that week’s campaigning. I 
said, “Rosalynn, I’ve just met the most 
unselfish and dedicated public servant 
that I’ve ever known,” and I can say that 
from the bottom of my heart. 

I have never known him during that 
campaign and since I’ve been in office to 
make any request of me that was not for 
the well-being of other people, not him- 
self, his city—which is also my city. Every 
person who lives in New York City is my 
constituent just as acutely and just as per- 
sonally as it could be in the case of a 
mayor or Governor or member of the city 
council. I feel the responsibility of New 
York City’s future on my shoulders. 

After the 1976 election was over and 
I had been successful—with the help of 
many of you—Mayor Beame, Governor 
Carey, some of the Senate delegation and 
Congressmen came down to Georgia to 
talk to me about what we needed to do 
during the 4-year interval that lay ahead. 
We made an agenda then, because if you 
think back 4 years, New York was in ab- 
solutely desperate straits. We haven’t suc- 
ceeded in all our endeavors. The Congress 
has not yet adopted all the legislation 
we’ve put forward. But we have never 
ceased trying. 


And many of the achievements have 
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been very crucial in the life of New York 
City. There’s a different spirit here now. 
There’s a different confidence here now, 
a different unity here now, a different in- 
corporation and appreciation among the 
rest of the people of this Nation for New 
York City now than was the case 4 years 
ago. I’m grateful to have played a small 
part in it, and after this election I intend 
to go through the same process to plan 
for the next 4 years. 

I feel very heavily on my shoulders the 
responsibility to carry on the tradition of 
the brother of Senator Edward Kennedy 
and of Lyndon Johnson and of Franklin 
Roosevelt and of Harry Truman and of 
Woodrow Wilson and others down 
through the past years who have served 
our Nation as Democratic Presidents. All 
those men on occasion, and myself, have 
at times made mistakes, because it’s easy 
to judge what should have been done in 
retrospect, but when you look to the fu- 
ture—an uncertain future—from the 
point of view of the Oval Office, you can- 
not always anticipate what is going to 
happen. Sometimes the future news is 
worse than you had anticipated; some- 
times it’s better. 

The first time I met with the Prime 
Minister of Israel, Prime Minister Rabin, 
[Begin], and shortly after met with the 
President of Egypt, President Sadat, I out- 
lined to them what I wanted to accom- 
plish during my 4 years as President. “Dur- 
ing this first term,” I said, “I want to see 
direct negotiations, not negotiations 
through the United Nations or other in- 
termediaries. I want to see the recognition 
of Israel’s right to exist by its major Arab 
neighbor. I want to see a recognition that 
Israel must be a secure, democratic bul- 
wark in the Mideast as an asset to the secu- 
rity not only of Israel, but of Egypt, her 
neighbor, and obviously our own country, 
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tributions, yes, they’re important, and 
basket. And the Soviet Union is going to 
would our reaction be? Exactly the same 
cency and self-respect. That progress must 
Middle East. Everything that I’ve done 
peace in the Middle East and the preser- 
vation of the peace and the security of 

As I said earlier tonight, the first time 
term of office?” and I said, “I want direct 
I want a recognition of Israel’s right to 
but we’ll never se it in my lifetime.” 

That dream, all the elements of that 
dream, have come true. We still have re- 
sponsibilities and duties to perform and 
dreams to make come true. But I tell you 
that the obstacles that I see ahead of me 
now pale into insignificance compared to 
the obstacles that seemed to be apparent 
early in 1977, when I had those first meet- 
ings. There is a new tone, a new attitude 
among the people of Israel and Egypt. I 
have walked the streets and I have ridden 
in parades and I have seen the love that 
exists and respect that exists between 
those neighbors, formerly filled with 
hatred. 

Seven years ago, the fourth war was 
taking place between Egypt and Israel in 
the short span of 25 years. We haven’t 
had war since. And the progress in carry- 
ing out the most difficult possible terms 
of the Camp David accords and the Mid- 
east peace treaty, that was signed in the 
presence of some of you on the north side 
of the White House, has been remarkable. 
We've not had a default in carrying out 
those commitments. It has been very dif- 
ficult for Israel to meet some of those 
obligations that they themselves took on. 

The future is my responsibility and it’s 
yours. I’ve only got one life on this Earth 
to live. My integrity, my honesty, my word 
of honor—it’s precious to me. And there 
would be no way that I could hope for 
success in bringing Israel and Egypt and 
Israel’s other neighbors to an agreement 
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if I ever lied. If I ever violated a commn- 
ment that I’ve made to Prime Minister 
Begin or any of his cabinet members, they 
would no longer trust me, and my voice 
would be ineffective. 

And the same thing applies in my hope 
to bring the Arab nations, all the Arab 
nations into a recognition that a demo- 
cratic and free, peaceful and strong Israel 
is necessary for their own benefit, as it is 
for ours. I am not going to change my 
policy after the election, except to renew 
my efforts, and anyone that claims that is 
not doing this Nation a good service. For 
someone to deliberately plant a false state- 
ment in the minds of any innocent people 
is bad and wrong; it’s contrary to the best 
interests of all. It causes doubt to be 
engendered among people in Israel who 
trust me, and it causes doubt to be en- 
gendered in the minds of leaders who still 
look upon the United States as the only 
possible avenue of a common agreement 
that would realize the dreams that we 
share. 

I will never recognize nor negotiate 
with the PLO until after they recognize 
Israel’s right to exist and recognize Reso- 
lution 242 as the basis for the resolution 
of the differences in the Middle East. I do 
not favor a PLO state in the West Bank 
of Israel. I think it would be a dangerous 
thing. And I have told this not only to 
Prime Minister Begin, not only to Presi- 
dent Sadat, but to the leaders of the other 
Arab nations as well, including Syria, in- 
cluding Lebanon, including Saudi Arabia. 
They know exactly where I stand. There’s 
no reason for me to equivocate or to mis- 
lead anyone. 

I know the special sensitivity of Jeru- 
salem. When we were at Camp David, in 
the seclusion of those grounds, Prime 
Minister Begin, President Sadat, and I 
agreed on an acceptable paragraph to be 
put in the Camp David accords about 
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Jerusalem. Toward the end, they both 
agreed, mutuaily, that it might be better 
not to put it in. It was their decision, not 
mine. I wanted it in. I’ve still got a copy 
of it. It hasn’t been lost. But I believe in 
an undivided Jerusalem forever, and I be- 
lieve in a Jerusalem that has the right, 
that respects the right of worshippers to 
go to their own holy places. And I can tell 
you that no ultimate resolution of the 
legal status in international law concern- 
ing Jerusalem, through negotiations, will 
be imposed on anyone. It can only be con- 
cluded with the agreement of the Govern- 
ment of Israel. 

These are the facts. Obviously, this is a 
very complicated and very delicate sub- 
ject. I have never had a secret agreement 
with Begin or Sadat. I think it would be 
contrary to my status as a trusted partner 
with them. And I can tell you that all I’ve 
done in trying to ensure a better life for 
the people in Israel and for the people 
who love Israel has not been done out of 
generosity for others. It’s been done be- 
cause I know that it is best for the secu- 
rity and the strategic interests of the na- 
tion that I lead, the United States of 
America. 

And finally, let me say that we will con- 
tinue the quiet, diplomatic, military con- 
sultations that have been going on, even 
recently, between our Nation and Israel, 
searching for common ground to ensure 
that our mutual strategic interests in pre- 
serving a strong and secure and peaceful 
Israel and peace in the Middle East are 
carried out. 

Now, to change the subject: We’ve only 
got 2 weeks left. I tell you that the election 
is in doubt. In many States in this country 
it is very close. It could go either way. 
Your voices, heard in Miami, in Phila- 
delphia, in Chicago, in Cleveland and Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, can make the 
difference. And I hope that you will not be 
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reticent in letting your voice and your 
influence be heard and felt. Financial con- 
tributions, yes, they’re important, and 
your generosity will always deserve and 
have my thanks. But this next 2 weeks 
is crucial. They are crucial. And I ask 
you to go a second mile, to let your 
friends and your neighbors, other rabbis, 
Chassidic Jews, anyone that will listen to 
your voice know the importance of this 
election. I feel that you are my partners 
in accomplishing common goals of im- 
portance to the Nation that I love here 
and the nation that I love in Israel. 
Thank you very much. God bless you. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 8:05 p.m. in the 
Princess Ballroom at the Sheraton Centre Ho- 
tel. In his opening remarks, he referred to the 
introductory remarks of Theodore Mann, for- 


mer chairman of the Conference of Presidents 
of Major American Jewish Organizations. 


New York, New York 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Fundraising Dinner. 
October 20, 1980 


Chairman George [Weissman], who’s 
done such a good job in helping me at 
this crucial time; my good friend Ted 
Kennedy, who has been campaigning 
around this Nation with me, at my side, 
reminding Democrats in Los Angeles and 
in Massachusetts, in New Jersey, in Wash- 
ington, in Ohio, later in Texas, of the 
finest traditions of the Democratic Party, 
which his family represents; Governor 
Hugh Carey, who has been such a staunch 
supporter of the principles that I myself 
espouse, and a strong leader in every 
element of the life of New York State; 
Ed Koch, who’s been a staunch defender 
of New York’s right to exist as a viable, 
ongoing, happy, dynamic, and united city, 
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and all of you who’ve come here tonight 
to make this a success: 


It is really great for me to be back in 
New York again. I should remind some 
of you that I haven’t stayed here full- 
time. I have been going back and forth. 
[Laughter] I’m sure you can tell from all 
these frequent visits that it’s not Georgia 
that I have on my mind. [Laughter] As a 
matter of fact, I’ve been here so often 
lately that the FAA wants Air Force One 
to get a shuttle license to and from Wash- 
ington. [Laughter] 

This is a time of analysis and inventory 
of what the outcome of an election can 
mean, not just for myself but for those 
who represent what we believe. Liz Holtz- 
man is not here tonight, but it’s crucial 
to me as the future President and to your 
future as Americans to do everything you 
can the next 2 weeks to make sure that 
we have Pat Moynihan join with Liz 
Holtzman, another Democratic Senator, 
to represent New York State in the next 
6 years. 

I thought tonight since Hugh Carey 
and Ted Kennedy and others have out- 
lined basically what is involved in this 
election, that I would speak a few minutes 
extemporaneously about my duties, not 
delineating what I’ve accomplished with 
your help in the last 4 years, but looking 
to the future. 

It’s my responsibility to make sure that 
this Nation is strong, that our alliances 
around the world are strengthened, that 
the integrity of our country is never in 
doubt, that when I speak, I speak not as 
a lonely voice just from the hollow shell 
of a room called the Oval Office, but from 
the hearts, as accurately as I can mirror 
them, of 230 million Americans. It’s im- 
portant for me to remember that the 
strength of a nation is the best guarantee 
of its ability to preserve the peace. 

I have no apology to make about ad- 
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vocating a strong military force. During 
the 8 years before I became President, our 
commitments to military spending went 
down 37 percent—in 7 of those 8 years, 
down. Since then we’ve had an orderly, 
methodical, substantive, well-planned in- 
crease in real dollars, above and beyond 
the cost of inflation, in our Nation’s 
defense. 

I intend to maintain that record 
through the next 4 or 5 years and have 
presented my plans to the Congress. This 
is not militaristic in nature. It comprises 
about 5 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct as an investment in our Nation’s 
security, my highest duty and responsi- 
bility. 

I say often that Americans need not be 
ashamed of modern weaponry and a 
strong military establishment. The best 
weapon is one that’s never fired in com- 
bat, and the best soldier is one that never 
is called upon to lay down his life on a 
field of battle. I recognize that you can’t 
fly an airplane with only one wing. And 
a strong military, no matter how crucial 
it might be, is not an end in itself. We 
must combine it with a constant search 
for peace and settle differences, which 
are inevitable, through negotiation and 
diplomacy and a calm assurance that we 
need not prove America’s might through 
combat. 

I also realize the importance of con- 
trolling nuclear weapons, because here, 
several decades after we dropped two 
atomic weapons on Japan to end the 
Second World War, Americans are in- 
clined to become a little callous about the 
power of atomic bombs. Those were 
20,000 tons—20 kilotons. Now we talk 
about megatons—arsenals under my com- 
mand, under the command of President 
Brezhnev in the Soviet Union. A megaton 
is a powerful explosive. If you put 15 tons 
of TNT in each one of a series of railroad 
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cars, the train would be over 200 miles 
long and would require 400 diesel engines 
to pull it—one megaton. Some missiles 
that we and the Soviet Union have are 
several tens of megatons. That is a re- 
sponsibility that I share with you. 

And every president since Harry Tru- 
man has recognized that awesome power 
and has tried to do everything within his 
human capability of having a balance 
with the Soviet Union, controls, mutually 
agreed and carefully prescribed observa- 
tion techniques to assure compliance with 
our strategic arms limitations. 

Lately, that commitment has been 
abandoned in the heat of a Presidential 
campaign. I waited last night to hear the 
speech that Governor Reagan made. I 
was hoping that he would disavow his 
promise to tear up the SALT treaty, 
which, as been pointed out tonight, was 
negotiated under three Presidents. And I 
was hoping that he would disavow his pre- 
vious statement that we should inject an 
arms race, a nuclear arms race, into our 
relationship with the Soviet Union. I was 
hoping that he would change his mind 
about seeking so-called nuclear superior- 
ity. 

That sounds good on the surface of it, 
but put yourself, for a moment, in the 
shoes of the Soviet Union and its leaders 
and private citizens. Suppose Brezhnev 
had made a speech last week and said, 
“I’m going to tear up the SALT treaty 
that’s been negotiated under three Amer- 
ican Presidents and throw it in the waste- 
basket. And the Soviet Union is going to 
strive for nuclear superiority, and we are 
going to have an arms race as a possibility 
to threaten the United States into com- 
plying with better terms for the Soviet 
Union in a SALT agreement.” What 
would our reaction be? Exactly the same 
as the Soviet reaction would be. 

The enormous responsibility of this duty 
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and challenge is perhaps the preeminent 
issue in the 1980 election, a radical de- 
parture from the policies and beliefs and 
commitments of Presidents who preceded 
me in the Oval Office ever since the 
Second World War. 

It’s important for our Nation to have 
an energy policy in the future that steadily 
removes our dependence upon and our 
potential subservience to the Arab OPEC 
nations for our oil supplies. In 1979 OPEC 
increased the price of oil more than the 
oil prices had been increased since oil 
was first discovered in the 1800’s. Ameri- 
cans have reacted well, and with the help 
of Senator Kennedy and others, we’ve 
broken a major part of the stranglehold 
on our Nation’s diplomacy formerly 
threatened at least by countries in the 
Persian Gulf region. 

Since a year ago we’ve reduced our 
dependence on foreign oil by a third, and 
today we imported 2 million barrels of 
oil less than we imported 12 months ago. 
We are doing this by increasing Ameri- 
can energy production and by stopping 
the waste of energy. That process must 
continue. This year we’ll produce more 
coal than any year in history. We’re drill- 
ing more oil and gas wells in America this 
year than any year in history. 

But Governor Reagan says let’s repeal 
the legislation that has been passed. Let‘s 
let the oil industry make the basic deci- 
sions about American energy policy. Let’s 
abolish the Department of Energy. I don’t 
know who might be the next Secretary of 
Energy if there is a Republican adminis- 
tration, but it bothers me to think how 
that might be an avenue to eliminate the 
growing independence of our country as 
we shape our foreign policy as it relates 
to the Middle East and other crucial 
areas of the world. 

Our country must continue to strive to 
root out discrimination and hatred and 
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prejudice in our own country and terror- 
ism around the world. It’s not an accident 
that assigning citizens secondary status 
has a far-reaching and adverse effect on 
the consciousness of human beings. My 
last six predecessors in the Oval Office 
endorsed the equal rights amendment. 
Forty years the Republican Party had in 
its platform the approval of the equal 
rights amendment, which says that equal- 
ity of rights shall not be abridged by the 
Federal Government or by any State, 
period. That’s all it says. And for us to 
have a President who’s against that simple 
proposition is an issue of importance to 
this Nation. 


We must also revitalize the American 
economy. American workers are now the 
most productive on Earth. But their pro- 
ductivity has not been increasing. It’s 
been going down a little bit, and they’re 
becoming afflicted with obsolescent plants 
and equipment. And it’s time now to start 
working on that. 


With the energy policy as a good base, 
the future opens up vast vistas of progress 
and achievement and excitement and a 
better life for all Americans. This is some- 
thing that we have in store for us in the 
future, with increased savings by Ameri- 
can people invested back in our ability to 
produce; the prohibition against protec- 
tionism, which is a constant political pres- 
sure on an incumbent officeholder in 
Washington; the inclination on business, 
management and labor, and the Govern- 
ment to cooperate, as we are doing in the 
steel industry, the automobile industry, 
the coal industry, the energy industry; the 
withdrawing of Federal intrusion into the 
regulation of elements of the free enter- 
prise system, to let competition have a 
chance and to make sure that we don’t 
protect the rights of corporate powers to 
cheat consumers; the deregulation of the 
rail industry, airlines, trucks, financial 
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institutions, now communications, energy 
prices, is a step in the right direction. 
Senator Kennedy has been one of the 
leaders in this effort. 

We also must have an end to the mas- 
sive Federal deficits and excessive Federal 
spending. This is important to me as a 
basic philosophy. At the same time, we’ve 
never failed to meet the needs of those 
who depend on the Federal Government 
for a chance to have a better life. 

It grieves me to see young men and 
women out of work. Our party in which 
you believe, has always had a special con- 
cern about people who had to work for a 
living, with their hands and fingers. Ours 
was the party that advocated a 25 cent 
minimum wage to stop the sweatshops 
from cheating little children and grown 
people, and we steadily increased that 
minimum wage. And now we’ve estab- 
lished a formula, with the help of Chick 
Chaikin and others, to make sure that 
in the future those lowest paid Americans 
had a chance to feed their children and to 
house their families with an aspect of de- 
cency and self-respect. That progress must 
continue. 

It’s extremely important to our Nation 
and our conscience and our soul to treat 
the most deprived in a fair way. And I 
believe in the principles of the Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill, which says that the 
goal of our Nation to be avidly pursued is 
to give all able-bodied Americans, men 
and women, a chance to work, because 
there’s nothing more debilitating than to 
have a certain amount of talent and abil- 
ity and not be able to use it and to feel an 
alienation from society and then turning 
into anger and withdrawal and hatred be- 
cause of deprivation of a chance to lead 
a productive life. 

We’ve made good progress in the 
Middle East. Everything that I’ve done 
since I’ve been in the White House has 
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been oriented toward a comprehensive 
peace in the Middle East and the preser- 
vation of the peace and the security of 
Israel and honoring those mutual prin- 
ciples that bind us together. 

As I said earlier tonight, the first time 
I met with Prime Minister Rabin and 
President Sadat, and they said, “Mr. 
President, what is it that you want in your 
term of office?” and I said, “I want direct 
negotiations, which we’d never had, and 
I want a recognition of Israel’s right to 
exist by her major Arab nations [neigh- 
bors], which we had never had. And I’d 
like an agreement of peace instead of war, 
and I would like to have open borders 
and diplomatic recognition and an ex- 
change of ambassadors and free travel, 
for tourism and trade.” And President 
Sadat replied, ““That’s a beautiful dream, 
but we'll never see it in my lifetime.” 

All of that dream that I just outlined 
to you has already come true, but there 
are additional dreams. And the obstacles 
that still remain to the realization of those 
additional dreams for a permanent peace, 
permanent security, permanent agree- 
ment, a permanent recognition by the 
entire community of nations that a peace- 
ful and secure Israel helps to provide 
strategically a peaceful and secure world, 
just as I know that it helps to provide a 
peaceful and secure United States of 
America—that is part of the dream for 
the future. And the obstacle to reaching 
it is not nearly so great as the obstacle we 
faced not much more than 3 years ago. 

I’d like for you to inventory in the next 
day or so where we stand now in our 
relationship to other nations; the status 
of Israel; the relationship with Egypt; the 
opening up of the continent of Africa; 
the strengthening of NATO; the new 
friends, a billion Chinese, from whom we 
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were previously alienated; the preserva- 
tion of our trade opportunities and our 
friendship with Taiwan; the establish- 
ment of new democracies in this hemi- 
sphere; the elimination of military dic- 
tatorships; the honoring of human rights; 
the establishment of new democratic na- 
tions in Africa, Nigeria, the biggest and 
blackest of all, and the most powerful, 
and the wealthiest of all black nations, 
and Zimbabwe too, an epitome of what 
can be accomplished with diplomacy. 
These kinds of achievements can con- 
tinue in the years ahead. 

And finally, let me say about New York 
City, it’s important to me, as I told Mayor 
Koch tonight, as I told Pat Moynihan 
and Hugh Carey on the way to Hofstra 
College on Long Island earlier, last week, 
every citizen of New York is just as much 
my constituent as it is any of theirs. 

Shortly after the ’76 election, after I 
had been victorious and before I was 
inaugurated, the mayor, the Governor, 
and others came down to Georgia. And 
we sat down in the privacy of a rest area 
that I had chosen, and we outlined 
among ourselves the goals that we wanted 
to achieve for New York City for the 
coming years. For this period of my office 
for the first 4 years, we’ve achieved almost 
all those goals. I can’t say we’ve got 100 
percent of what we asked the Congress 
to do, but we’re still working on the 
remainder. 

After this election, I want to be sure 
that your Governor and your mayor and 
your two Democratic Senators and others 
come to meet with me in a leisurely way, 
but a very committed way, to inventory 
what we must do to make New York City 
be an even brighter star in the firmaments 
of the major metropolises of this Earth. 

The welfare burden is too onerous for 
local government to bear. Earlier this year, 
Governor Reagan said, “Turn welfare 
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back to the States”—that’s a direct quote. 
And on the same subject, a few days later, 
he said, “We don’t need the department of 
Health and Welfare.” Local welfare is a 
crushing burden on New York City. 

As we meet with the elected officials 
after November 4, with Senator Moyni- 
han, who pushes this idea every time I see 
him, with Governor Carey, an avid pro- 
ponent of the same, and with Ed Koch, 
who never lets me forget it, we will meet 
and decide how to assume the burden in 
accordance with the Democratic Party 
platform, which was drafted and approved 
in this same city. That’s a commitment I 
make to you. We'll work together to 
achieve that goal. 

And finally, let me say that I’m grateful 
to you. This has been a long, difficult cam- 
paign. The issues are now being drawn 
sharply between myself and Governor 
Reagan, between the Republicans and the 
Democrats. But as I said in my acceptance 
speech, it’s a choice between two futures. 
In 23 minutes tonight, I’ve outlined to 
you my vision of the future. An outline 
only. 

The complexities of the questions that 
come to the Oval Office are almost inde- 
scribable. It’s not an easy job. If a ques- 
tion’s easy to answer, you answer it your- 
self or in your family or at the city hall or 
in the State legislature or the Governor’s 
office. If it can’t be answered there, it 
comes to me, and I work with the Con- 
gress to try to find a good answer. 

But I'd like to remind you that even 
though the challenges before our coun- 
try are great, and even though the dis- 
appointments sometime test us, and even 
though there are some transient incon- 
veniences, if you look back in history, just 
in our lifetime, you see much more dis- 
couraging and disparaging times than any- 
thing we face today. The Second World 
War, the Great Depression, the struggle 
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for civil rights, the embarrassment of Wa- 
tergate, the divisiveness of the Vietnam 
war—those kinds of things have always 
been met by this Nation, when unified, 
satisfactorily. 

I have absolutely no doubt that al- 
though the future is going to bring tests 
and disappointment and transient incon- 
veniences, we Democrats, with the respon- 
sibility of leadership on our shoulder, you 
and I as partners, will never fail to make 
the greatest nation on Earth even greater 
in the future. That’s my prayer. I hope 
you'll help me answer it. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:39 p.m. in the 


Imperial Ballroom at the Sheraton Centre 
Hotel. 


Following the dinner, the President returned 
to Washington, D.C. 


Small Business Investment 
Incentive Act of 1980 


Statement on Signing H.R. 7554 Into Law. 
October 21, 1980 


I have signed into law H.R. 7554, the 
Small Business Investment Incentive Act 
of 1980. This new law will facilitate the 
financing of small businesses by provid- 
ing needed reform of the Federal secu- 
rities laws. 

Small businesses are essential to eco- 
nomic growth and to innovation. No 
effort is more difficult for small businesses 
nor more crucial to their success than 
raising investment capital. 

This legislation will provide a new stat- 
utory framework to streamline legal struc- 
tures and encourage venture capital to 
invest in small businesses. 

The legislation will also scale down or 
eliminate various paperwork and proce- 
dural requirements and reduce the reg- 
ulatory and statutory constraints faced by 
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small businesses when raising capital 
directly in the financial markets. 

In addition, this legislation requires in- 
creased communication and, _ conse- 
quently, better coordination among the 
Federal agencies concerned with the fi- 
nancing of small businesses. 

The act adds to the many other efforts 
of my administration to assist small busi- 
nesses. It contributes to increased invest- 
ment in our economy, to the elimination 
of needless and wasteful regulation, and 
to improved productivity through innova- 
tion. 

I want to thank Senators Proxmire, 
Sarbanes, Nelson, Tower, and Lugar, 
Congressmen Staggers, Scheuer, Broyhill, 
and Eckhardt, and Chairman Williams 
and Commissioner Friedman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission for 
their leadership and hard work in draft- 
ing and securing passage of this valuable 
legislation. 


NoTE: As enacted, H.R. 7554 is Public Law 
96-477, approved October 21. 


Act to Prevent Pollution From 
Ships 


Statement on Signing H.R. 6665 Into Law. 
October 21, 1980 


I am pleased to sign into law H.R. 6665, 
the “Act to Prevent Pollution from Ships,” 
which addresses a number of environ- 
mental issues related to intentional and 
accidental pollution from tankers carry- 
ing oil and chemicals. This act provides 
the legislation needed to implement the 
Protocol of 1978 Relating to the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Prevention of 
Pollution from Ships of 1973. 

Since my message on oil pollution to 
the Congress in March of 1977—follow- 
ing a series of tanker casualties during the 
winter of 1976-77 in and near the coastal 
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waters of the United States—this admin- 
istration has emphasized the need for in- 
ternational cooperation as a primary 
means of reducing the risks of tanker 
operation. 

At the request of the United States, the 
International Conference on Tanker Safe- 
ty and Pollution Prevention was held in 
London in 1978. At this conference, the 
United States presented a detailed set of 
proposals related to new design, construc- 
tion, and equipment standards, as well as 
new procedures for vessel inspection and 
certification. After extensive technical 
meetings and consultations, the United 
States was successful in obtaining two pro- 
tocols, one of which, the 1978 Marine Pol- 
lution Protocol, is the subject of the legis- 
lation being signed today. 

The Port and Tanker Safety Act was 
signed into law on October 17, 1978. It 
was the first major step in implementing 
the results of the Tanker Safety Confer- 
ence. The present act completes the legis- 
lative implementation of the 1978 Marine 
Pollution Protocol. It will become effec- 
tive upon the date of enactment or on the 
date the Protocol becomes effective for the 
United States, whichever is later. This 
ensures that U.S.-flag shipping will not be 
placed in an uncompetitive position vis- 
a-vis foreign shipping prior to the entry 
into force of the Protocol and will enable 
the Secretary of Transportation to prepare 
the necessary regulations prior to the en- 
try into force of the Protocol. 

The United States has been and will 
continue to be a leader in urging the adop- 
tion of international maritime safety and 
environmental standards. My signing this 
legislation today is a mark of our deter- 
mination to protect the marine environ- 
ment from pollution. 


NoTE: As enacted, H.R. 6665 is Public Law 
96-478, approved October 21. 
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Stevenson-Wydler Technology 
Innovation Act of 1980 


Statement on Signing S. 1250 Into Law. 
October 21, 1980 


I am pleased to sign S. 1250, the 
Stevenson-Wydler Technology Act. 

Throughout this administration, I have 
been concerned with maintaining the 
strength of America’s economy and the 
competitiveness of our industry. I have 
announced several initiatives addressing 
such vital national questions as produc- 
tivity growth, innovation, trade develop- 
ment, new energy technologies, as well as 
specific programs for the steel, auto, tex- 
tile, and shoe industries, which provide 
jobs for millions of Americans. 

An essential element in each of these 
initiatives is an emphasis upon techno- 
logical advancement, which is critical to 
increasing productivity and ensuring our 
long-term competitiveness. 

The legislation I am signing today 
establishes a clear Federal mandate to 
promote industrial technology. It also 
offers an opportunity for enhanced gov- 
ernment-business cooperation to achieve 
our national goals. 

The Stevenson-Wydler Technology In- 
novation Act of 1980 is designed to foster 
a new era of government-industry cooper- 
ation. The best inventive minds from 
government, industry, and universities 
will work together at technology centers 
on innovative processes to increase pro- 
ductivity in a large number of industries. 
For example, they will investigate ways 
to make industrial machinery more effi- 
cient by reducing friction and improving 
welding. Improvements in metal process- 
ing will increase productivity in every 
manufacturing industry, but especially in 
the automobile and business machine 
industries. 
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These technology centers can be estab- 
lished almost immediately after congres- 
sional approval of appropriations later 
this year. Although they will initially be 
funded jointly by government and indus- 
try, the centers are expected to become 
completely self-supporting within 5 years. 

This legislation also establishes a Cen- 
ter for the Utilization of Federal Tech- 
nology (CUFT), which I called for in my 
industrial innovation message of last year. 
This center will be a clearinghouse for 
technological information—a one-stop 
shopping center for industries, universi- 
ties, and State and local governments. 

The Stevenson-Wydler Technology 
Act is of course only the first step in a 
major innovative effort. 

We have much more to do in this cru- 
cial area, and currently the Congress is 
considering legislation that would reform 
our patent policy while encouraging in- 
dustry to take the financial risks involved 
in developing inventions. We are also 
moving ahead to implement another rec- 
ommendation—Corporations for Innova- 
tion and Development, to provide risk 
capital for start-up funding of new inven- 
tions. This program will involve State 
governments as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and during the past month we 
have contacted all 50 Governors to seek 
their participation in this program. 

Improvements in technology and pro- 
ductivity are essential if our efforts to 
maintain a leading position in domestic 
and world markets are to succeed. To meet 
the challenges posed by an increasingly 
competitive world, we must marshal all 
the creative genius and all the vision we 
have available in government, industry, 
and labor. 

Senator Stevenson and Congressman 
Wydler have shown such vision in pro- 
ducing this legislation. Their efforts were 
given bipartisan support by other Mem- 
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bers of both Houses of Congress, notably 
Senator Cannon of Nevada, Congressman 
Brown of California, and Congressman 
Fuqua of Florida. I want to thank all of 
them for their hard work and leadership. 


NOTE: As enacted, S. 1250 is Public Law 96- 
480, approved October 21. 


Small Business Legislation 


Statement on Signing H.R. 5612 Into Law. 
October 21, 1980 


In 1980 we have done more to expand 
opportunities for small businesses than in 
any year in the past. Together with the 
Congress, my administration has discarded 
the traditional practice of ceremonial sup- 
port for small business in favor of mean- 
ingful changes in policy that actually im- 
prove the competitive climate for small 
business. 

Today, I will sign yet another piece of 
legislation of direct benefit to millions of 
small business men and women, H.R. 
5612. This new law will help small busi- 
ness people pay the cost of a successful 
defense against an action brought by the 
Government. This new law will also direct 
more Federal purchasing to small firms 
owned by minorities. Finally, this new 
law will help small businesses win a greater 
share of our export market. 

I have made it a personal goal to see 
that companies owned by minorities and 
women get their fair share of Federal pro- 
curement. Under my administration, pur- 
chasing from these groups has increased 
markedly, as recommended by the White 
House Conference on Small 
However, 


Business. 
minority procurement con- 
tracts have tended to be short-lived and 
are often restricted to the service area— 
such as janitorial and food service work. 
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So, I am particularly pleased that this 
new law continues for another year the 
8(a) pilot program designed to direct 
more Federal contracts of a long-range 
and technically sophisticated nature to 
minority companies—contracts which 
only recently went almost exclusively to 
larger companies. 

Another section of this legislation pro- 
vides small businesses with “equal access 
to justice”—another high priority of the 
White House Conference on Small Busi- 
ness. 

Many small businesses have learned 
from bitter experience that when an un- 
fair action is brought against it by a Gov- 
ernment agency it may be cheaper and 
easier to pay a fine than to fight for vin- 
dication. 

This new law will change that. My ad- 
ministration has consistently endorsed the 
principle that financial relief be available 
to small businesses that prevail in litiga- 
tion when the Government’s position is 
found to be arbitrary. Some of the pro- 
posals previously advanced were too broad 
in their application and too expensive, but 
this legislation strikes a fair balance be- 
tween the Government’s obligation to en- 
force the law and the need to encourage 
business people with limited resources to 
resist unreasonable Government conduct. 

Another problem small businesses have 
long faced is finding ways to sell goods and 
services abroad. Thousands of small com- 
panies want to sell their goods and services 
overseas, but lack the experience and the 
capital to do so. 

This new law provides a range of ex- 
port assistance. Some of this assistance 
will be in the form of loans or loan guar- 
antees from the Small Business Admin- 
istration. Technical aid will be made 
available by the SBA and the Department 
of Commerce. Export promotion centers 
will be organized to help familiarize small 
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businesses with export sales opportunities 
and assistance. 

I am proud of what my administration 
has done for our millions of small busi- 
nesses. The actions we have taken with 
the Congress and with small business lead- 
ers themselves—through the White House 
Conference on Small Business—will re- 
sult in a healthier small business commu- 
nity and, consequently, in a more vigorous 
national economy. 

In signing H.R. 5612, I want to con- 
gratulate Senators Nelson, Culver, Mor- 
gan, Levin, DeConcini, and Stevenson 
and Representatives Smith, Addabbo, 
LaFalce, Mitchell, Ireland, Kastenmeier, 
and Zablocki, as well as Arthur Levitt, Jr., 
and the other leaders of the White House 
Conference on Small Business for their 
work with my administration on behalf of 
our Nation’s small businesses. 


NoTE: As enacted, H.R. 5612 is Public Law 
96-481, approved October 21. 


Solid Waste Disposal Act 
Amendments of 1980 


Statement on Signing S. 1156 Into Law. 
October 21, 1980 


I am pleased today to sign the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act Amendments of 1980, 
which will significantly strengthen our 
power to stop illegal hazardous waste 
practices. Senator Culver, Congressman 
Staggers, and Congressman Florio are to 
be particularly congratulated for shep- 
herding these important amendments 
through the Congress. 

My administration has moved with all 
the tools at its command to address the 
critical environmental problem of hazard- 
ous waste disposal: 
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—An aggressive program was mounted 
to take action against those responsible 
for dangerous hazardous waste dumping. 
Hazardous waste task forces were formed 
at the Environmental Protection Agency 
and at the Justice Department. Over 
1,300 possible hazardous waste sites have 
been investigated. As a result, 51 enforce- 
ment actions have been filed, and 40 emer- 
gency-response actions have been taken. 
The Environmental Protection Agency is 
also assisting the States to strengthen their 
programs with grants of $30 million. 

—The _ Environmental Protection 
Agency has issued regulations designed to 
prevent continued dumping of toxic 
wastes. These regulations take effect on 
November 19, just 5 weeks from now. 
They set stringent requirements for all 
handlers of hazardous waste, and estab- 
lish a system to choke off so-called mid- 
night dumpers. They will help our Nation 
to manage wastes safely and prevent the 
creation of new Love Canals. 

—Finally, over 16 months ago I pro- 
posed enactment of superfund legislation. 
The superfund law will allow the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency to re- 
spond immediately to hazardous situa- 
tions by providing authority to clean up 
old dumpsites first and then argue in court 
as to who should pay the cost. It will also 
create a fund to pay for cleanup where no 
responsible party can be identified. This 
vital bill has passed the House and is pend- 
ing in the Senate. I will make every 
effort to enact the superfund law during 
the postelection session of Congress that 
begins November 12. 

The cost of adequately handling and 
disposing of hazardous waste sites runs 
into the billions of dollars. But the costs 
of ignoring the problem would be far 
higher. The legislation that I am signing 
today is an important step toward meet- 
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ing our responsibilities to the American 
public. 


NOTE: As enacted, S. 1156 is Public Law 
96-482, approved October 21. 


Miami, Fiorida 
Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session ata Town Meeting. October 21, 1980 


THE PRESENT. Senator [Representative] 
Claude Pepper, Senator Chiles, Congress- 
man Dante Fascell, Ms. Athalie Range, 
other friends: 

It’s a real pleasure to be here in the 
home of the Red Raiders. And I hear 
you're going to be State champions again 
next year. Is that right? [Cheers] As you 
know, Miami Edison has a tradition of 
winning, all the way from journalism to 
basketball. As you know, Democrats have 
a similar tradition. And I wholeheartedly 
endorse traditions like these. 

Before I take your questions I want to 


say just a couple of things very briefly. 


CUBAN AND HalIrTIAN REFUGEES 


Two weeks ago I was in Florida again, 
in Tallahassee, in your State capital, sign- 
ing a bill called the Refugee Education 
Assistance Act. By that act Congress and 
my administration, with the help of your 
distinguished congressional leaders here, 
recognized the Federal responsibility to 
resettle the Cubans and the Haitians 
who’ve come here this year. This has been 
a nationwide problem. Floridians have 
performed superbly in the finest tradition 
of the United States of America. 

But I have felt a special responsibility 
as President for the financing of this extra 
cost on you. The Congress has made avail- 
able $100 million, and I had the judgment 
about how much of that would be paid, 
75, 85, 90 percent of your cost. I have de- 
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cided, as I announced in Tallahassee, that 
the Federal Government will pay 100 per- 
cent of the cost of this settlement. 

I hear a few boos over here on my left 
about the Cuban refugees. I presume that 
your families didn’t immigrate to this 
country. You must be native American 
Indians. The rest of us have all come here 
later. 

Let me say this. This is a political year. 
One of the most difficult human problems 
I’ve ever had to face as President has been 
the refugees that have come here from 
Cuba and from Haiti this year, sometimes, 
a few days, in an uncontrollable stream. 
We didn’t anticipate it. Our laws were 
not designed to accommodate three or 
four thousand refugees coming here per 
day. Our laws were designed for people 
to be screened in a foreign country, care- 
fully cataloged, and brought here a few 
at a time. This just didn’t happen. 

All over the world there are refugees 
searching for freedom. And whenever you 
think back on the history of our country 
you'll recognize that our Nation is a na- 
tion of immigrants, we’re a nation of 
refugees. 

When the Jews came from Eastern Eu- 
rope, when the Italians and Greeks came 
here, when people came here from Africa 
even, against their will, when my ancestors 
came here from Ireland and Scotland and 
England, when others came from Latin 
America, each time our families were 
looking for freedom for the right to wor- 
ship as we choose, outside of an atheistic 
control of a person’s religious beliefs, and 
we came here looking for a better life. 
And we found it. 

But once people get here and realize 
all the tremendous advantages of freedom 
and a good life and a great country and a 
better opportunity for our children than 
we had, there’s a natural human tendency 
to say, “Don’t let anybody else come in. 
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We've got it made. Let’s forget about refu- 
gees. Let’s forget about immigrants in the 
future.” I’m glad that the early settlers of 
this country didn’t stop my ancestors when 
they wanted to come to the United States. 

We have done all we could to enforce 
the law. I’ve stationed a flotilla of Coast 
Guard and Navy ships between here and 
Mariel Harbor to make sure we could 
control the flow of those who came here 
against our laws. We’ve veen very forceful 
in trying to stop the boats going to Cuba 
to pick up people to come here against our 
laws. But once those boats were loaded, as 
President I had a choice to treat them as 
human beings with a precious life or to see 
their lives lost at sea. And I did what was 
right. And I’m glad the Floridians did 
what was right, too. 

And finally, let me say that I want to 
make sure that even in the future Florida 
doesn’t suffer because of the refugees 
who've settled here. The flow is pretty 
well under control now, as you know. But 
in the taking of a census, for instance, the 
allotment of Federal funds for different 
things, for housing, for revenue sharing, 
and so forth, comes to a State or a city 
in accordance with its population. And 
I’m instructing the Department of Com- 
merce, the Census Bureau, in accordance 
with its so-called Lawton Chiles amend- 
ment, to make it possible for Cuban and 
Haitian refugees to be accommodated or 
accounted for in determining all Federal 
funding formulas. So, you won’t suffer 
now and in the future. 


VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENCY 


I'd like to say one other thing. The 
duties of a President are very broad. A 


President can’t avoid tough questions, 
and I don’t believe a candidate for Presi- 
dent should try to avoid the tough ques- 
tions. President Kennedy once said, “It’s 
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a lot easier to make speeches than to solve 
the problems.” I think every President 
who’s been in the Oval Office finds that to 
be true. 

I have to admit that my opponent is 
very good at making speeches. A lot of 
people say he’s a better one at making 
speeches than I am, and I guess they’re 
right. But when you’re in the Oval Office 
dealing with a crisis or when you’re in an 
international forum, when unanticipated 
things present themselves to you for re- 
sponse, or when you're sitting across the 
negotiating table with President Brezhnev 
trying to guarantee the future of our Na- 
tion and the peace of the world, you can’t 
rely on 3 by 5 cards and you can’t read 
a teleprompter. 

I think you’ve judged during this cam- 
paign where every time I have a chance, 
I meet with people like you to take any 
question you ask, do the same thing with 
the press—answer any question—that I’m 
prepared to meet those issues, think on my 
feet, make proper responses. That hasn’t 
been the case in the other camp. 


You know the terrible flap that 
occurred when there was a new debate, 
that I thought had been resolved by 
President Nixon, President Ford, and me 
about how many Chinas there would be. 
It created an international incident, and 
Mr. Reagan had to back down on what 
he had professed to believe. And I know 
he didn’t think before he spoke when he 
said pollution was mostly caused by trees. 
I’m not sure it was a coincidence when 
that night he tried to fly back home to 
California, and his plane couldn’t land 
at the airport because of the smog. 
[Laughter] 

Well, these are the kinds of statements 
that are sometimes humorous and some- 
times can be repaired very quickly by 
others speaking for you in a political 
campaign. But in a time of crisis, when 
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every word and every thought counts, it’s 
a different proposition. And that’s why 
I think it’s good training for me to come 
here to be with you this morning. 

And I’m very glad, at Miami Edison, 
to answer any question you ask to the best 
of my ability—don’t know all the answers. 
If I don’t know the answer when you ask 
the question, I’ll get the answer, call you 
personally on the phone, and respond to 
your question that way. 

Now I'll take the first question. 


QUESTIONS 


SOCIAL SECURITY PAYMENTS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Henrietta 
Schulman. I live in Miami—Florida, of 
course. [Laughter] Why has a law been 
passed, very quietly, to deprive senior 
citizens on social security who work full 
or part time to augment their social secu- 
rity beneiits—are deprived of their unem- 
ployment benefits if they are laid off? Who 
benefits [from] this? The employers, of 
course. They don’t have to pay the tax on 
the unemployed senior citizens. I would 
like to know, very much, who thought up 
this law, what was the purpose of it, and 
where you stand on this issue. My friends 
and fellow citizen workers are very much 
interested in a law that affects them so 
drastically. 

Thank you. 


Tue PreEsIDENT. Thank 
rietta. Henrietta, right? 


you, Hen- 

I never heard of the law before— 
[laughter|—but let me say this. I'll find out 
in a minute, because I’ve got an expert, 
two experts here on my left—Senator 
Chiles and Congressman Pepper. 

The only law that I recall that we’ve 
used concerning earnings of retired people 
drawing social security was they raised the 
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amount of earnings that you could receive 
without losing your social security bene- 
fits. When I was elected President, the 
limit was $3,200. We’ve raised that limit 
up to $5,000. In addition, we have in- 
dexed social security payments so that as 
the cost of inflation goes up, your social 
security benefits go up at least as much, so 
you won't lose your purchasing power. 

Let me pause just a minute and ask 
either Senator Chiles or Congressman 
Pepper if they know anything about the 
law to which you refer. Lawton? 

Senator Cues. [Inaudible] 

THe Present. I see. Senator Chiles 
points out that under the law you take the 
larger of the two. If your unemployment 
compensation would be higher than your 
social security payments, then you take 
unemployment compensation, because 
you benefit most. If your social security 
payments, however, are higher than your 
unemployment compensation would 
amount to, according to Senator Chiles, 
you would take the highest of the two 
figures. 

Q. Well, I question that, because the 
minimum is $50 a week, supposedly. 
That’s where they take the figure from, 
from what I understand. Very few people 
knew about this law. Those I questioned 
knew nothing about it at all. It was quietly 
put in as of July Ist. Up till then, we were 
collecting unemployment when we were 
laid off, particularly on seasonal jobs, 
which a good many of us work. 

THE Preswenrt. Yes. Let me ask—Stu 
Eizenstat, would you go and talk to Miss 
Henrietta? And if you can’t give her the 
full answer, let me talk to her personally 
afterwards, and I'll get you a further 
answer. 

Q. Right. 

THE PreswweNT. We tried. I guess the 
law calls for you to get the highest of the 
two benefits. If that’s not the way its’ 
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administered, we’ll try to do something 
about it. 


Q. Right. Thank you. 
Tue Preswent. Thank you, ma’am. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR MIAMI 


Q. I’m Timothy Roundtree, Cutler 
Ridge area. Mr. President, distinguished 
guests, fellow citizens, this question is con- 
cerning the flow of money coming down 
for the disaster areas, or more or less, to be 
more specific, supposingly being for the 
blacks to aid us in recovering things that 
were lost during riots and other things. 
The money that comes down, I’m won- 
dering now why it never really reaches the 
ones that it is due to come to. It always 
stops a little bit above the head, and it 
never comes down to the people that 
are in need. 

And one second portion of that: Being 
a Christian, I’m also wondering why 
there’s not a greater force towards pro- 
tecting the rights of Christians within our 
community. 

Tue Presipent. Since the riots did 
take place in the Miami area, in Liberty 
City, as you know, I came down and I met 
with 65 or 75 leaders there to try to let 
them tell me what they needed most in 
that area, both to repair the damage that 
had been done, physical damage, and also 
to make sure that we had the allotment 
specifically of Federal funds—and I think 
the amount is about $60 million that 
we've made available—to make sure it 
was focused on those that needed it most. 

We’ve tried to to set up training pro- 
grams there for young people to make sure 
they could hold a job. We’ve tried to pro- 
vide jobs there. We are now trying to en- 
courage new industry to come in there and 
provide jobs for people. We’re also mak- 
ing loans available and sometimes grants 
available to minority business leaders— 
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and in your area, it would be black busi- 
ness leaders—to establish their own small 
industries if they wanted to or their small 
businesses. 

And I believe that we’re doing the best 
we can, from the Federal point of view, to 
make sure that those funds are going 
where they’re supposed to go. In this com- 
munity, I presume that there are leaders 
here in the local government, perhaps 
some of the State agencies, that join in the 
responsibility for allotting those funds. 

If you know of specific instances, how- 
ever, where the funds that have been 
allotted by me through Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Economic Development Ad- 
ministration, and minority affairs branch 
of the Commerce Department or other 
agencies, that you think are not getting to 
the people that I intend for the money to 
get to, if you’d give me those specific ex- 
amples after this meeting, I’ll look into 
it myself today and make sure that the 
problem is straightened out. 

As far as persecution or abuse of Chris- 
tians is concerned, it’s hard for me to 
know what instance you might be men- 
tioning. My own hope and my own belief 
is that in this community as well as 
throughout the Nation, we do have an 
adequate degree of protection for persons 
because of their race or because of their 
religious beliefs. 

There again, if you know of specific in- 
stances where people are being abused be- 
cause of their Christian beliefs, I’d like 
very much to know about it so that I can 
join in with the Governor and the local 
officials, including the police officials, to 
make sure that that aura or threat of dis- 
crimination or abuse is removed. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


Q. Mr. President, on the issue of Chris- 
tian rights, we’re speaking now of—there 
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are human rights that are written on the 
law, there are rights for the minorities, 
and et cetera that is in law. But there are 
no rights to protect the Christians as such. 
What I mean by this—this Nation was 
built on a Christian foundation, and it 
can be moved time after time after time 
and completely being diminished, little by 
little. There’s no law written to keep the 
rights of a Christian, to give us the rights, 
to guarantee the rights of assembly, the 
rights of assembling in homes, and things 
like this, speaking on the streets, et cetera. 
There’s nothing to guarantee the rights. 
They can be changed today or tomorrow. 
And this is what I mean by making laws 
specifically concerning these things. 

Tue Preswent. Timothy, as a Chris- 
tian and a Baptist myself, I can tell you 
that this Nation was not founded just on 
the Christian religion. This Nation was 
founded on the proposition that there 
would be no special religion designated by 
the Congress or the United States—this is 
in the Constitution of the United States— 
either by the Congress or any State re- 
specting the establishment of religion or 
singling out a particular religion as being 
favored over any other. 

So, I don’t think it would be, in fact, I 
know it would not be appropriate for the 
Congress to pass a law or for the State of 
Florida or Georgia to pass a law that said 
that Christians have a special privilege 
above and beyond those who worship in a 
different way from we do or those who 
choose not to worship at all. That’s part of 
the Constitution, not to give special privi- 
lege to any particular religion. 

Q. Thank you. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you very much. 

I might say, Timothy, that that’s a good 
question, because in our Nation now, 
there are those who are trying to define an 
acceptable definition of who can serve this 
country and to define, by law or through 
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the political persuasion, the definition of a 
Christian. To me, the Bible doesn’t say 
whether there’s one or two Chinas, and 
the Bible doesn’t say how you balance the 
Federal budget, and the Bible doesn’t say 
what causes pollution, and the Bible 
doesn’t say whether or not we could have 
a B-1 bomber or whether we could have 
air-launched cruise missiles. 

You know, this is the kind of state- 
ments lately, which has never been done 
to this extent before, that some religious 
groups are trying to say is a definition of 
what a Christian is. And I know you agree 
with me that that’s wrong. Right? 


Q. I agree. 
Tue PreswenT. I agree with you. 
Thank you, Timothy. 


RELIGION AND GOVERNMENT 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Connie 
Skinner, and I live in unincorporated 
south Dade County. As a Christian and 
as a Southern Baptist myself, I don’t feel 
like the words “duty” and “self-discipline” 
and “responsibility” are out of date. And 
I think the American public is willing to 
do what is necessary to help bring down 
the spiral of inflation, to solve our prob- 
lems. “Just give us something to do,” I 
think, is what we want to say. As President 
of the United States, what do you regard 
as our greatest need now, and how can I 
meet that need, besides voting, I mean? 

Tue Present. Thank you, Connie. 
I'll try to answer that. 

The Bible and the study of it is a very 
important part of my life, on an absolutely 
daily basis, I never miss. And I try 
to understand God’s guidance to me, ex- 
pressed in the Old Testament and the 
New Testament. 

The Bible says many times that you 
should respect a manmade government. 
And as you know, in the Old Testament 
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God specifically annointed through his 
prophets, some of the leaders of Israel and 
perhaps other countries—Judah, cer- 
tainly. 

The Bible also specifies and other 
religions, do as well—the Moslem religion 
has very strict ethical and moral stand- 
ards about “Judge not that ye be not 
judged” and “Love your neighbor as 
yourself.” And one Bible verse, the first 
one I ever learned, in the New Testament 
says, “God is love.” Self-discipline is an- 
other element of religious teachings that 
I think probably permeate all beliefs in 
God, no matter what country where one 
might dwell or what one might profess 
as the “definition,” of God. [Not] to con- 
trol one’s own urgings that might gratify 
oneselt and hurt another person is obvi- 
ously contrary to God’s teachings. 

And I think to strengthen a nation, a 
nation under God, so that its own pur- 
poses and commitments and ideals and 
hopes and dreams can be expressed clearly 
and in substantive terms is good. To al- 
leviate hunger, suffering, deprivation, dis- 
crimination, hatred, to me, is compatible 
with God’s teachings. To promote peace 
for ourselves and around the world, to me, 
is part of Biblical admonition and teach- 
ing. Also, human rights in the broadest 
sense of that word, to me, is in accordance 
with God’s teaching. 

I think that this kind of standards of 
human ethics, human performance, con- 
cern about others, unselfishness, gener- 
osity, love, harnessing one’s efforts in a 
common purpose when those ideals are 
compatible with your understanding of 
God’s teachings—all that is a legitimate 
part of politics and government. 

I have prayed more since I’ve been 
President than I ever did before in my 
life, because I feel the need for it more. 
And I have never found any incompati- 
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bility between my religious beliefs and my 
duties as a public official. I believe the 
same could be said among the 435 Mem- 
bers of Congress and the 100 Members 
of the Senate who represent, probably, all 
possible religious beliefs in our country. 
So, this is important. 

Finally, let me say this. There have 
been some statements made, as you know, 
about what kind of believers God can 
hear. I believe that God hears all those 
who pray to him from one’s heart. 

When I got to Camp David with 
Prime Minister Begin and President 
Sadat, the prospects for a peace settle- 
ment were fairly hopeless. We didn’t know 
what to do. We didn’t know each other 
well. We stayed there 13 days. And the 
first day, we all three decided that we 
would pray to God, and we issued a press 
release, the only one we issued, and asked 
that people all over the world to join in 
with us, in their own way, to pray for 
peace. I’m not going to decide what caused 
us to reach a peace settlement, but I don’t 
believe those prayers hurt. And I believe 
God heard all three of us. 


Thank you. 


CUBAN AND HAITIAN REFUGEES 


Q. My name is Amy Rosichan, and I’m 
from Miami, Florida. I live in what used 
to be a very nice part of Miami called 
East Buena Vista. The last several years, 
thousands of illegal immigrants have 
moved into our neighborhood, and it has 
become badly overcrowded, run down, 
and full of illegal rooming houses. Your 
administration let all these people in. My 
question is, if you are reelected, what will 
you do to settle these people and to help 
make our neighborhood as nice as it used 
to be? 

THE 
much. 


PresipENT. Thank you very 
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So far, as you know, this year we’ve 
had, I think, about 125,000 Cubans, plus 
the Haitians, come here to this country. 
We've settled now in permanent locations, 
with sponsors and in most all cases with 
jobs, 91 percent of them. We still have a 
few that still have not been settled. The 
ones that haven’t been moved from the 
settlement camps are all now in Arkan- 
sas. Some have found sponsors and found 
jobs, and the sponsors and the refugees 
didn’t get along or either they lost their 
job, and they still are a problem for us. 

We're doing the best we can to find a 
suitable community for those kinds of ref- 
ugees, preferably outside of Florida. We’re 
doing the best we can, since Florida has 
been so heavily burdened with refugees, to 
find other places around the Nation where 
the unemployment rate is low—as it is, by 
the way, in metropolitan Miami—but 
where the community has not been over- 
burdened so far. I think that we’ll con- 
tinue that. 

In my second term I intend, first of all, 
to have a correction in the U.S. law, 
passed by Congress, to prepare for large 
numbers of refugees who come here ille- 
gally. The laws so far don’t cover that 
proposition or that problem. I think the 
Congress will move now to correct that 
defect in the law. And I'll continue to 
make sure, using the Navy, the Coast 
Guard, all of my resources in the future— 
and we’ve learned from this experience— 
to minimize that flow of refugees so that 
Florida will not be impacted again with 
this large number coming in here so fast 
that the settlement process didn’t work 
well. 

We've got literally dozens and dozens 
of church groups, community groups, Jay- 
cees, Lion’s Clubs, Rotary Clubs, and 
others all around the Nation who are 
trying to help settle these refugees. We are 
making good progress, and I think by the 
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end of this year we'll have the problem 
solved. 
Thank you, Amy, very much. 


UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 


Q. Mr. President, sir, my name is Frank 
Sierer, and I’m from Homestead, Florida. 
My question deals with the current re- 
tention problems being experienced to- 
day by all branches of the Armed Forces. 
Sir, if you are to be reelected, what lead- 
ership will you display to the Congress as 
well as to those persons pursuing military 
careers to continue their present course. 
And will you also exert a maximum effort 
to bring military pay and benefits parallel 
with those of the private sector, sir? 

Tue Preswent. Yes. The answer to 
your last question, Frank, is yes. We signed 
a major bill just a month or two ago, as 
you know, sponsored by Senators Nunn 
and Warner, a Democrat and Republican, 
to bring a major step toward making sure 
that the pay and privileges, the travel ex- 
penses, the housing expenses, the resettle- 
ment expenses, and the reenlistment bo- 
nuses were substantially more attractive 
to Armed Forces personnel than they had 
been in the past, to correct the defect that 
had existed. This is not the first time that 
we’ve improved pay and allowances since 
I’ve been in office, and it won’t be the last 
time. We’ll continue this process. 

Another thing that we have done is to 
institute registration for the draft in order 
to keep the draft from being necessary in 
the future. We had 93 percent of our 
young people that signed up during the 
first period required. Fifteen percent of 
those, Frank, said they would like to have 
more information about a career in the 
military. There’s no doubt that those 15 
percent, who will now be contacted, will 
give us a vast reservoir of recruitment that 
we didn’t have before. 
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Also, I think we can all point out to our 
young people the advantageous develop- 
ment in their lives of possible military 
service. I went into the Navy when I was 
18, and I stayed in there for 11 years. I 
was a submarine officer, went to the Naval 
Academy. And I can tell you that that 11 
years out of my life that went into the 
military did not interfere with my politi- 
cal success. I went on to occupy one of the 
political offices in this country. 

And I would guess that a young person 
who wants to see the world, who wants to 
have a stable future, good retirement at 
a fairly early age, as you know, an educa- 
tion, unexcelled anywhere, in the basic 
trades, and a good career, in and out of 
the military, can go in for 2, 3, 4 years or 
for 20 years and have a very good life. I 
think the surge of patriotism that I have 
seen in this country in the last few months 
will help us with that as well. 

The last thing is that we must have a 
military where no other nation can suc- 
cessfully challenge us. I’m determined 
that our Nation will be second to none in 
basic military strength, in weapons, and 
the quality of military personnel, as well. 

A lot of people complain that we spend 
too much on our military. We spend about 
5 percent of our gross national product. 
The 8 years before I came into office, 
Frank, under Republican administrations, 
two of them, defense spending dropped 
37 percent. It went down 7 years out of 8. 

Ever since I’ve been in office, we’ve had 
a steady, planned, effective increase, 
above and beyond inflation, in our mili- 
tary budget. I don’t have any apology to 
make for that. I think in order to keep the 
peace, we must have a strong military. 
And as I say many times, the best weapon 
is the one that need never be fired in com- 
bat, and the best soldier is one that never 
has to lay his life down on the field of bat- 
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tle to die. That’s what we'll continue 
to do. 

Q. Thank you, sir. 

THe Present. Thank you. 


REQUEST TO VISIT THE PRESIDENT 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Chip Turri, and 
I’m from Miami. And I was wondering, 
well, my social studies class is going on a 
trip to Washington, D.C., over the 
Thanksgiving holidays. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. And we were hoping that maybe we 
could come and visit you and congratu- 
late you on your reelection. [Laughter] 

Tue Present. Chip, that’s the kind 
of question I love. [Laughter] I’m a little 
hesitant, though, even to make a commit- 
ment to you. I don’t know exactly where 
I will be on Thanksgiving weekend. But 
let me promise you this: When you come 
to Washington, we will welcome you on 
a visit to the White House, and if I’m in 
Washington, I’ll be glad to stand there 
personally and let you all congratulate me. 
If I’m not, maybe Amy or somebody could 
substitute for me. Okay? [Laughter] 

Q. Okay. Thank you. 

Tue Preswent. I’!l look forward to it. 


PREPARATION FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


Q. I am Robert Roman from North 
Miami. Mr. President, I have a strong 
desire to someday become President of this 
great country. What advice would you 
give me to perform this job? And would 
a visit to the White House help me to 
understand my responsibilities? [Laughter] 
If so, would you extend an invitation to 
me? [Laughter] I promise to take notes 
and do all my homework. [Laughter] 

Tue Presment. Robert, I’m afraid 
that if you had followed me around yes- 
terday, you would change your mind. 
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[Laughter] I can tell you right now it is a 
terrible job, but later on, you know, maybe 
it'll get better by the time you get ready 
to run. 

I was with Governor Reagan the other 
night, and I pointed out to him all the dif- 
ficulties and the burdens and so forth. 
[Laughter] And then I told the audience, 
“It’s amazing how time flies when you’re 
having so much fun.” [Laughter] 

My advice to you, if you ever want to 
become President or a high elected offi- 
cial, is first of all to be a Democrat. And 
let me very briefly tell you why. I’m not a 
Democrat by accident. 

I grew up as a small boy during the 
Great Depression. I was born in 1924. I 
saw the Democrats, under Franklin Roo- 
sevelt, change my life. Our family didn’t 
have electricity on the farm. Franklin 
Roosevelt was for the REA; the Repub- 
licans were against it. I saw old people in 
so-called poor folks homes. Franklin Roo- 
sevelt and the Democrats thought we 
ought to have Social Security; Repub- 
licans were against it. 

There used to be sweatshops, where 
people could work little tiny kids without 
any protection. The Democrats, under 
Roosevelt, thought we ought to have a 
minimum wage, at least 25 cents an hour; 
Republicans were against it. My first job 
when I got out of high school in 1941 was 
at the minimum wage—10 hours a day, 40 
cents an hour. When it jumped from 25 to 
40 cents an hour, the Democrats sup- 
ported it; Republicans were against it. 

That sounds like ancient history, but it’s 
not. Now the man who’s the Republican 
nominee for President says the minimum 
wage has caused more misery and more 
unemployment than anything since the 
Great Depression. 

I believe that when a family is tempo- 
rarily unemployed, when a mother and 
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father can’t take care of their little kids 
and feed them and buy them clothes and 
and send them to school, that there ought 
to be some unemployment compensation. 
My opponent, Governor Reagan, says un- 
employment compensation is a prepaid 
vacation for freeloaders. 

I remember when I got a little bit older, 
we thought that elderly citizens ought to 
have some health care. I believe Harry 
Truman put forward Medicare; Repub- 
licans were against it. My opponent, Gov- 
ernor Reagan, got started in politics 
traveling around the country almost pro- 
fessionally speaking out against Medi- 
care. He said that to give medical care 
for the aged—let me read you exact 
quote. “Medical care for the aged,” 
Ronald Reagan said, “is a foot in the 
door of the Government takeover of all 
medicine.” 

Later he professed four times to be in 
favor of making social security voluntary. 
This would be the end of social security. 

Now what we need is a national health 
insurance program for preventive health 
care and for catastrophic insurance, so 
that a family won’t be wiped out if they 
have high medical bills, for the control 
of hospital costs, for prenatal care and 
care for little tiny children and mothers 
at the time of birth of a child. These are 
the kinds of things that Democrats are 
for—national health insurance. This is 
what Governor Reagan says about that: 
“T am firmly opposed,” he said, “to na- 
tional health insurance.” 

Well, I could go on and on, but nowa- 
days, this month, and all the way back 
to the first part of the depression, there 
has been a steady pattern. People who are 
old, people who are sick, people who are 
newcomers to this Nation, people who 
are deprived of their civil and human 
rights, women, minorities, the temporarily 
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unemployed have got a friend, the Demo- 
cratic Party, and they’ve almost always 
got an enemy, the Republican Party. After 
those bills are passed and work for a while, 
the Republicans then go back and say, 
“Yes, that’s a pretty good bill.” But that’s 
the basic element. 

If you want to become involved in pub- 
lic life—I’m not trying to brag on my- 
self; leave me out of it—you pretty well 
need to forget about yourself. Don’t say, 
“How can I be a boss, a Member of Con- 
gress, or a Governor, or a President.” Say, 
“What can I do among the people around 
me to give them a better life? How can 
I be a servant for them?” And then if 
there’s a lot of work to do, do more than 
anybody else. And pretty soon, people will 
turn to you and say, “Help me with this,” 
or “Write a letter to the Governor for 
me,” or “Put in a good word with the 
Congressman.” You will become a leader 
because you’re a better servant. I think 
this is a way also into public service. 

Finally, if you come up to Washington, 
stop by the Oval Office. I’ll be glad to 
see you, show you where your future job 
will be held. [Laughter] 

Q. You promise, don’t you? 

Tue Present. I promise, yes. 

Q. I'll be up there soon. Thank you. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you. 


[At this point, there was a disturbance in the 
audience.] 


Tue Preswent. Go ahead. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Bennett 
Bramson. I’m student activities director at 
Lehrman Day School in Miami Beach, 
and I live there as well. And I hope you 
won’t mind if I emulate you, because it’s 
hot as heck over here. 

Tue Preswent. It is hot. Thank you, 
Bennett, go ahead. 

Q. Mr. President, I was wondering, 
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why have we continued to support the 
United Nations in lieu of the fact that it 
seems to be a stage for Third World and 
terrorist theatrics, rather than a true 
forum for world peace? 

Tue Preswent. Bennett, I agree with 
you in many ways, because the United 
Nations can be one of the most aggravat- 
ing and disappointing organizations that 
I’ve ever known. 

When it was originally conceived by 
Franklin Roosevelt and other leaders in 
the Western World and later put into 
effect when Harry Truman was President, 
it was a major step toward giving nations 
a forum within which they could address 
disputes instead of going to war in an 
isolated regional part of the world, and 
the other nations on Earth may not know 
anything about it. 

Since then, we’ve had the number of 
nations on Earth almost triple. We now 
have probably more than 150—I’ve for- 
gotten the exact number. And those na- 
tions are small. Their people are yellow 
or brown or black. Their governments are 
sometimes fumbling, sometimes insecure. 
The country is poverty stricken. Some- 
times they don’t know their status in the 
international community. They use the 
United Nations to learn and to let their 
voice be heard. 

Since I’ve been in the White House, 
there has never been a day that there 
wasn’t a problem area somewhere in the 
world, sometimes two or three. And al- 
most always, after a few weeks go by or 
sometimes just a few days, the nations 
who were involved in that dispute will 
take their case to the United Nations. 
Recently, Iran brought its case against 
Iraq to the Security Council of the United 
Nations. I think it might lead eventually 
to a resolution of that dispute without 
further spreading that war. 

But we retain under the U.N. Charter, 
as you know, a veto power in the Security 
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Council, ourselves and four other major 
nations. If the United Nations should pro- 
pose some action that we can see would 
be contrary to the best interests of our 
Nation, then we can exercise the veto. I’ve 
done it on occasion; so has my predeces- 
sors. 

If the United Nations were abolished, 
I think the world would start trying to 
find a way to establish another forum. I 
don’t know if it’d be any better. 

Also, through the United Nations there 
is a great provision of benefits for refu- 
gees around the world that we don’t give 
ourselves, and it kind of encourages other 
countries, the Communist nations in- 
cluded, to contribute to those problems, 
sometimes which they caused themselves. 

So, I think in balance that the United 
Nations is good. It ought to be reformed, 
the debate ought to be limited. The con- 
stant harping and criticism about Israel, 
for instance, is contrary to the basic Char- 
ter of the United Nations and the basic 
intention. 

Sometimes, if you get a majority of a 
certain ethnic group like the Arabs, you 
could take a terrorist organization like the 
PLO, and they can stir up a lot of trouble 
and kind of blackmail people into voting 
their way. This is not good. But the United 
States, Israel, and other nations so far 
have been able to prevail. 

A recent move was threatened—Syria 
started it—to expel Israel, for instance, 
from the General Assembly, not to accept 
their credentials. And I announced with- 
out delay that this was contrary to the 
Charter and principles of the United Na- 
tions, that we would not permit it, we 
would veto such a move in the Security 
Council if it came to that body, and if 
Israel should be deprived of their creden- 
tials to sit as a part of the General Assem- 
bly, that I could see no way that we could 
participate in the deliberations of that 
body any longer. 


Q. Thank you very much. 
Tue Preswent. Thank you. 


[At this point, the disturbance in the audience 
continued.]| 


AMERICAN HOSTAGES IN IRAN 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Adam 
Chotiner, and I live in Miami, Florida. 
My question is, if the Iraq-Iran war gets 
to be a bigger problem, would we be 
forced to enter because of the American 
hostages still in Iran? 

Tue Presipent. Adam—its Adam? 

Q. Yes. 

Tue Preswent. It’s hard for me to 
hear you. That’s a very good question. 

In the first place, Adam, we have done 
and are doing all we can to bring the 
Iran-Iraq war to an end and to make sure 
that it doesn’t spread any further and to 
try to make sure that no other nations get 
involved in it. So far, we don’t detect any 
additional threat to the American host- 
ages because of the war affecting Iran. 

Ever since our hostages were taken, 
we’ve had two principles in mind that I 
have tried to carry out: first, is to protect 
the interests of our own country, my coun- 
try and yours, and to make sure that we 
didn’t have our principles violated, we 
were not embarrassed, and we stood up 
for our rights; and secondly, to make sure 
that I didn’t do anything as President, for 
political advantage or by mistake, that 
might endanger the lives or the safety of 
our hostages or interfere with their ulti- 
mate return back to freedom in this 
country. 

So far, we’ve been successful in both 
those efforts, although we’ve been very 
disappointed that the hostages didn’t 
come back earlier. I can’t predict to you 
that the hostages will come back soon. I 
don’t know yet. It’s not completely in our 
hands, of course. 
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But in the past, up until just recently, 
we’ve not had anybody in Iran that could 
speak with authority for their country. At 
first, it was just militants and terrorists 
who took our innocent hostages. Later 
there was just a mass of confusion. But 
now Iran has elected a President, a Prime 
Minister, a parliament—they call it a 
Majles—and that Majles has now orga- 
nized itself. They've got a speaker of the 
parliament, and they’ve elected. a seven- 
person committee to work out how to re- 
lease the hostages. 

In the past, we’ve had one agreement 
all worked out with the President of Iran, 
the Foreign Minister of Iran, Mr. Ghot- 
bzadeh, with the militants themselves, 
who were ready to release the hostages. 
And at the last minute, the President an- 
nounced in Iran that everything had been 
worked out; we announced it over here 
that it had been worked out. And then be- 
cause of timidity and delay, those hopes 
were dashed. 

So, I don’t want to build up in your 
mind any new hopes that might be 
dashed, just to get some political advan- 
tage. We’re working literally every day to 
get the hostages home. But I can tell you 
that I don’t believe that the war has put 
the hostages in any greater danger, and I 
do believe that the hostages will come 
home safely before it’s over. 

Q. Thank you. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you. 

This will have to be the last question. 
Yes, ma’am? 


CUBAN AND HAITIAN REFUGEES 


Q. My name is Michelle Bruton, and I 
live in Opa-locka, Florida. And I’d like to 
ask you, what are you planning to do, if 
and when you are elected, about the 
homeless refugees and other people that 
are roaming the streets and creating 
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disturbances and problems in our 
community? 

THE Preswent. Thank you, Michelle. 

Michelle, we have been fairly successful 
so far, under the most difficult possible 
circumstances, in finding a place for those 
hostages to be relocated. Now all the host- 
ages still in settlement camps, as I said 
earlier, have been moved out of Florida 
and into Arkansas. There are still, I guess, 
7,500 or so of the hostages that have not 
yet found a home. We’re trying to find 
them a place—I mean, excuse me, the 
refugees. We’re trying to find those refu- 
gees a place outside of Florida. We’ve 
done the best we could to make sure that 
your costs, money costs in settling the host- 
ages—the refugees, excuse me—were paid 
by the Federal Government. 

We also will help in the future to make 
sure that we don’t have another massive 
flood of refugees coming here, and this is 
a very important thing for us. The refugee 
situation is much better now than it was. 
Florida has responded well to a very diffi- 
cult challenge. I’m extremely proud of 
what has been done in Florida concerning 
the refugees. But we will minimize in the 
future and use the legal authority that I 
have, including the Navy and the Coast 
Guard, to be sure that the rest of the refu- 
gees that come here are coming in accord- 
ance with United States law. There are 
going to be some problems in the future. 

And as those refugees that have already 
come here have to be resettled, we’re do- 
ing everything we can to find them a good 
home some place in the country outside of 
Florida, where the unemployment level is 
relatively good and where it won’t inter- 
fere and cause a very high unemployment 
rate. That’s the best we can do. 

Let me say in closing that it’s been a 
very good pleasure for me to come here, 
to have your questions about a series of 
issues, about the disaster areas, about re- 
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ligious ethics, about the retention of peo- 
ple in our Armed Forces, about the refu- 
gees who’ve come here from Cuba and 
from Haiti, about the status of a President 
and what a public servant ought to be, 
about the United Nations, about Iran, 
Iraq, and our hostages being held there, 
a broad range of issues that we’ve had a 
chance to discuss. 

One of the most interesting, I think, 
was concerning religious freedom and 
what it means to protect people in their 
right to worship as they choose without 
abuse and without human beings trying 
to define what God is or what a true be- 
liever might be. This exchange of ideas 
has been very helpful to me. I’ve learned 
a lot from you. 

Let me say this in closing. Ours is a 
great country. Every day in the news we 
hear about the arguments, the debates, the 
differences, the temporary inconveniences, 
the disappointments, the challenges. And 
we fail sometimes to remember how great 
our blessings are. 

If you think back in history, those of 
you who are as old as I, you’ll remember 
the Great Depression, and you’ll remem- 
ber the First World and Second World 
War, which my father was in. And you’ll 
remember the divisiveness of the civil 
rights demonstrations and the burnings 
that took place when we were trying to 
find a way to treat black citizens equally 
when they’d been suffering from discrimi- 
nation so long. And you'll remember the 
Vietnam war and how it almost tore our 
country apart. And you'll remember the 
embarrassment of Watergate and other 
serious problems where our Nation was 
challenged, much more serious than any- 
thing we face now. 

And when the American people could 
understand what the challenge was, no 
matter how serious the question or the ob- 
stacle or the challenge, we’ve never failed 
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to answer the question, to solve the prob- 
lem, to overcome the obstacle, or to meet 
the challenge. 

Ours is a great country, and one of the 
reasons it’s so great is that we are different 
from one another. We’ve come here from 
all over the world. And this doesn’t make 
us weak; it makes us stronger. Your com- 
munity, yes, in Miami, has been through 
tough times. I don’t deny that. And I re- 
gret that you’ve had to suffer, perhaps 
more than anyone else in this Nation, be- 
cause of the refugees who’ve come here 
in a flood. 

When I was sworn in as President, the 
unemployment rate in the Miami metro 
area was 11 percent. It’s been cut now by 
40 percent, and there are 88,000 more 
people in this metropolitan area now hold- 
ing jobs than there were in January of 
1977. There are still some people unem- 
ployed ; it concerns me. The inflation rate 
is too high; it concerns me. Our Nation’s 
not perfect; that concerns me. 

But don’t forget what a great Nation 
we have, and don’t forget that in a free 
society, where everyone has a chance to 
speak and to make your voices heard, par- 
ticularly less than 2 weeks from now in 
the general election, we’ll make the great- 
est Nation on Earth even greater in the 
years ahead. That’s my prayer. You join 
me, and it’ll come true. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:03 a.m. in 


the Miami Edison Senior High School gym- 
nasium. 


Miami, Florida 
Remarks at a Reception With Dade 


County Democrats. 


October 21, 1980 


Senator Chiles and Chairman Whitehead, 
Congressman Lehman, Senator [Repre- 
sentative] Claude Pepper, my good friend, 
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Vice Mayor—{inaudible|—Senator Jack 
Gordon, Gwen Margolis who will soon be 
Senator—{laughter|—I know, you don’t 
have to tell me, I know—Bob Shevin, and 
Speaker pro tempore-elect Larry—{in- 
audible|—and ethers: 

Let me say this, I’ve got a question to 
ask you: How many of you believe that 
in less than 2 weeks from now, we’re going 
to whip the Republicans in Florida? 
[Applause] Right on. Okay. Any opposed, 
by like sign. That’s real democracy in 
action. That makes me feel good. 

We had a good townhall meeting this 
morning of some very difficult questions. 
And as I stood there and saw the unique 
nature of the concerns here in southern 
Florida, I recognized the breadth of re- 
sponsibility of a President. I’m not going 
to go down a delineation of all the issues 
in this campaign; they’re too multitudi- 
nous to cover. But there are a few that are 
important—one is the care that the Demo- 
cratic Party has always had for a working 
family, for the elderly, for people who lack 


adequate care and respect, people who 
lack equality of treatment and opportu- 
nity, people who’ve suffered from legal 
and other discriminations, people who 
were deprived, people who didn’t speak 
good English, people who might be 


temporarily unemployed, people who 
were poverty stricken, people like myself 
that grew up in the Depression in a house 
that didn’t have running water or elec- 
tricity. And we’ve seen our lives trans- 
formed for the better under Roosevelt and 
Truman and Johnson and Kennedy. 

And when you think about the times 
when they had those long pauses— 
[laughter|—it’s a sobering thought. When 
the housing program of our Nation was 
absolutely destroyed, when civil rights 
progress came to a screeching halt, whose 
fault was it? 


I’m not sure. [Laughter] It’s their fault 
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once they get in office, but their actions 
are predictable. Republicans don’t change 
spots, and although Republicans histori- 
cally were against Medicare, against so- 
cial security, against the minimum wage, 
against unemployment compensation, 
against the care for the aged, they haven’t 
changed. The issues are still clear. 

In 1948, nobody thought Truman 
would win. But the working people saw 
that he had stood strong for them and, 
at the last minute, because of over-con- 
fidence on the Republican side, he won 
reelection. That’s a good story. In 1960, 
if 28,000 people in Texas had changed 
their vote and a few thousand in Illinois, 
John Kennedy would ever have been 
President of this country. That’s a good 
story. In 1968, a lot of people were for 
Gene McCarthy. Hubert Humphrey got 
the nomination. The McCarthy Demo- 
crats said, “Hubert Humphrey’s not per- 
fect. He served in the Lyndon Johnson 
administration. We can’t vote for him.” 

George Wallace was a third party can- 
didate. Republicans, predictably, sup- 
ported Richard Nixon. He was elected. 
Hubert Humphrey never had a chance 
to serve as our Persident. What a great 
president he would have been. What a 
great president he would have been. I 
don’t blame the Republicans because 
Richard Nixon was elected. It was kind 
of their duty, being Republicans, being 
mistaken in other things, to make a mis- 
take in that way. [Laughter] But Demo- 
crats put Richard Nixon in the White 
House. 

There’s a parallel this year, a parallel 
this year. The issues between me and Gov- 
ernor Reagan are as sharply drawn as any 
time that I remember in my lifetime, per- 
haps even stronger differences than 
existed between Barry Goldwater and 
Lyndon Johnson in 1964. But there’s a 
lot of confusion. This State is close. All 
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the public opinion polls say that this State 
is close. Our own analyses show that the 
State is close. We’ve got less than 2 weeks 
to go. Ill do the best I can. 

I'll try to come back to Florida; my 
wife will be back in Florida; Fritz Mon- 
dale will be back in Florida; these people 
on the platform with me will be working 
hard. But the difference will be up to you. 
I’m not trying to make, particularly, a 
pep talk, but I’m just trying to tell you 
from the bottom of my heart that in this 
next 10 or 12 days, I need you not to be 
satisfied with what you’ve already done, 
and God knows how much I appreciate 
what you’ve done. I see the teachers in 
front who helped put me over the top at 
the convention. I know all of you have 
helped me now, regardless of what you 
have done in the past. 

Senator Kennedy is campaigning hard 
for me, trying to pull his people into an 
enthusiastic support for the Democratic 
ticket. But a lot of his supporters are not 
making the sacrificial effort that he him- 
self is making. He was with me last night 
late, early yesterday, night before last, last 
week on the weekend when he could have 
been resting, he was in Michigan cam- 
paigning for me, he’s on the way to south- 
ern Texas to campaign among the His- 
panic-Americans there. He’s been with me 
in Los Angeles, in Boston, in New Jersey. 

The point is we’ve got a few days left. 
The issues are so important to you, to the 
quality of your life, to the lives of people 
that you love, to the people who look to 
you for leadership, to the principles that 
have made our Nation and our party 
great. And I hope this next 10 days or so 
that you will make an extra sacrificial 
commitment, above and beyond anything 
you’ve done. 

I’m not talking about money; I’m talk- 
ing about time. There’s not a single person 
in this room that cannot contact a thou- 
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sand people between now and election 
day. In your own home even, on the tele- 
phone, you can contact a thousand people. 
I know, because as busy as I am some 
days, I call 120 different people. Tough 
job, but you can do it. And some of you 
can reach more than 10,000 people with 
your enormous influence, because people 
trust you. You’re the one that’s interested 
in politics and government. You’re the 
one that comes into the same room with 
the United States Senator and two Con- 
gress Members and with the United 
States President. People turn to you. Say, 
“These are the issues at stake.” I’m not 
going to delineate the issues now. 

I believe if we do form that Demo- 
cratic team with the fervor and commit- 
ment and the hard work and the sacrifice 
that is required, there is no doubt that 
we'll have a victory on November the 4th 
and a continuation of the progress we’ve 
made toward peace, toward unity, to- 
ward the honoring of human hunger of all 
kinds, toward the enhancement of self- 
respect, better education, better care for 
the elderly, better chances for peace and 
continuation of the stability of Israel, a 
closer tie between our two countries, the 
sharing of a strategic responsibility, the 
rooting out of religious discrimination 
which we now see raising its ugly head on 
the horizons in this country. Those kinds 
of things are important to everyone. And 
what happens in Florida could very well 
made the difference. What happens with 
you could very well make the difference. 

In closing, let me say that I’m grateful 
to you. The President’s job is a tough job. 
As Lawton pointed out, a lot of times the 
questions that come to my desk are diffi- 
cult ones. But I don’t feel lonely because 
in the past, now, and in the future, I’ll 
have the partnership of people like you 
whose sound judgment helps me to make 
the right decisions, whose interest helps 
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to guide me to matters that I might very 
well overlook, but who share with me a 
commitment to make the most beautiful, 
the greatest nation on Earth even better 
in the future. Let’s do it together. We'll 
work hard. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:40 p.m. in 


the Galeria Ballroom at the Sheraton River 
House. 


Orlando, Florida 


Exchange With Reporters Upon Arrival at 
Orlando International Airport. 
October 21, 1980 


Q. Mr. President, Governor Reagan 
says the United States has been humili- 
ated and embarrassed by the hostage 
crisis, which he says your foreign policy 
helped to create. 

Tue Presipent. Well, the fate of the 
hostages is too important, to the hostages, 
to their families, and to our country, to be 
made a political football. I will not make 
any statement that would tend to compli- 
cate an already very sensitive situation. 
Throughout this year candidates have 
tried to refrain from this temptation. 

In September, I believe it was, Septem- 
ber 13th, Governor Reagan pledged to 
the American people that he would not 
inject the negotiations for the hostages 
into the political campaign. I regret that 
he has broken his pledge, but I am not 
going to depart from the past commit- 
ment that we have made to continue to 
do everything we could to preserve the 
lives and safety of the hostages. 

Q. But he says he has some ideas for 
solving the crisis, though he says he can’t 
discuss them. Would you like to know 
what they are? 

Tue Presiwent. I think I won’t com- 


ment on that until I see exactly what he 
had to say. 
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Q. Would you address yourself to his 
charge that it was your weak foreign pol- 
icy which caused the kidnaping of the 
hostages in the first place? 

Tue Present. No. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 3 p.m. at the 
West Terminal area. 


Orlando, Florida 


Remarks at the 1980 Democratic Victory 
Fund Barbecue. October 21, 1980 


Governor Bob Graham, Senator Lawton 
Chiles, Bill Gunter, who’s the next U.S. 
Senator from Florida, distinguished mem- 
bers of Congress and State government, 
and my good friends and neighbors from 
Florida: 

It’s always good to come home, and 
as you know, I feel at home here with you. 
Doyle Conner once told me when I ran 
for Governor of Georgia in 1970 that I 
did so well in south Georgia that I carried 
four counties across the State line. 
[Laughter] And since then, I’ve felt like 
I’m part of your State. 

I’ve come home to remind you that 
we’ve only got less than 2 weeks to decide 
what kind of nation we’ll have in the 
future and on November the 4th to whip 
the Republicans from the courthouse all 
the way to the White House. That means 
getting out the votes for me and for Bill 
Gunter and for your next Congressman 
from the Fifth District, Dave Best—you 
think you can do that?—for Congressman 
Bill Nelson. And I know that all of you 
believe and know that we will have Claude 
Pepper there to help us all do a better 
job for the people of Florida. 

I’ll never forget what Florida did for 
me in 1976. As I told a small group a few 
minutes ago, we came to your State, our 
neighbors, when I didn’t have any friends 
in this country, very few people knew who 
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I was or had ever heard of me. And we 
went from one courthouse to another and 
one small radio station to another, one of 
your homes to another, met with just 
a few friends, visited in your churches, in 
your Lion’s Clubs, in your schools, talked 
to you, and learned and listened. I went 
in one direction; my wife went in another. 
And that was the basis for my success later 
on in 1976. 

The contest here in your primary, I 
think, was the turning point in the entire 
election. It focused attention not only on 
you Floridians and your judgment but 
also on the fact that my campaign did 
have some strength. It made a great im- 
pact on the rest of the Nation. 1976 in 
the primary was a very gratifying gift that 
Florida people made to me. Later it was 
generally assumed that Florida, because 
of some of your past voting mistakes, 
might go Republican in November. 
[Laughter] But when the returns came in, 
the Florida electors went to Jimmy Carter 
and to Fritz Mondale. That was in ’76 in 
November. 

Again this year, if you remember back 
in November, it was generally thought 
throughout the country that if Senator 
Kennedy announced that he was a candi- 
date for President that Florida would cer- 
tainly go for him. We campaigned down 
here among you. You had confidence in 
me again. When the returns came in, you 
were in my column. 

I’m a southerner, and I believe in tra- 
dition. You’ve established a good tradi- 
tion of supporting Jimmy Carter for 
President. I want you to help me again 
on November the 4th. Okay? [Applause] 

There are a few things that I want to 
mention to you. You’ve been very gracious 
and very generous to come out here to- 
day to meet with me. As we approach the 
last few days of the campaign there are 
some memories that ought to be impressed 
on our minds. 
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I grew up not far from the Florida line 
on a farm. I was born in 1924. When the 
Great Depression came, I was a young, 
impressionable man, a boy. I remember 
what Franklin Roosevelt and the Demo- 
cratic Party did to change my life and the 
life of my family. We didn’t have running 
water in our house. We didn’t have elec- 
tricity. The Democrats thought that REA 
would be good for farmers; the Republi- 
cans were against it. They called it so- 
cialism for the Federal Government to 
help build dams and generate electricity 
for farmers. 

There were a lot of sweatshops in our 
country, and young people about Amy’s 
age, 13 years old and younger, boys and 
girls, were working under uncontrollable 
and embarrassing conditions. Working 
families didn’t have a right to earn a de- 
cent living to finance their homes. And 
the Democrats proposed a minimum 
wage, 25 cents an hour; the Republicans 
opposed it. The Democrats finally pre- 
vailed and gave working people of this 
Nation a better life. 

I graduated from high school in 1941, 
my first job at a minimum wage, 40 cents 
by then. That increase from 25 to 40 cents 
was a great thing in our lives. Democrats 
sponsored it; Republicans, they were 
against it. 

Democrats saw that older people were 
living in poor folks homes, we called them, 
without any self-dignity, without any 
security, having slaved away all their lives 
to make this a better country. So, the 
Democrats said, “We need something to 
give that security to older people,” and 
put forward the idea of social security; 
Republicans were against it. Social 
security passed. 

Later, I won’t go into all the details, 
but Democrats, again, put forward Medi- 
care to give older people a chance to have 
a better health care after their retirement 
age. My opponent, Governor Reagan, got 
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his start in politics working for the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, traveling 
around this country speaking against 
Medicare. 

You might say minimum wage is 
ancient history, but he says the minimum 
wage has caused more misery and more 
unemployment than anything since the 
Great Depression. Democrats have always 
been interested in people that were tem- 
porarily out of work and need a way, dur- 
ing those trying times, to feed their fami- 
lies, to keep their children in schoo!. Un- 
employment compensation was devised by 
Democrats. Recently, my opponent said 
that unemployment compensation was 
just a prepaid vacation for freeloaders. 

This general sense, that started in the 
1930’s or before and has come all the way 
up to this time, to modern days, separates 
one party from another. I’ve had major 
responsibilities on my shoulders as a Presi- 
dent to honor your expectations to keep 
our Nation as you want it. 

The 8 years before I became President, 
under two Republican administrations, 
spending for defense went down 7 of those 
years. Defense budgets went down 37 per- 
cent the 8 years before I went into the 
Oval Office. 


Since then, we’ve had a steady increase, 
predictable increase, sound increase every 
year in defense expenditures. I don’t have 
any apology to make for it. I’m a military 
man. My background is as a naval officer. 
I was a submarine officer, as some of you 
know. And I believe that the best way 
to keep our Nation at peace is to keep it 
militarily strong. As long as I’m in the 
White House, we’re going to do that. 


Those of you who are deeply com- 
mitted to peace, don’t worry about that, 
about military strength. Our weapons, 
our military forces, men and women, will 
never be excelled by any other nation on 
Earth. We’re in the cutting edge of prog- 
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ress. And our strategic nuclear weapons 
and our conventional weapons, our 
Navy, our men and women, are strong, 
and they’re going to stay strong. But an 
airplane doesn’t fly on just one wing. With 
that powerful military strength, you’ve 
got to have two more things. 

One is a commitment to arms control, 
because we don’t want to have a nuclear 
arms race in this world. Every President 
since Harry Truman has insisted upon 
balanced, equivalently equal, controlled, 
observable arms control treaties. Re- 
cently, as you know, my opponent said, 
let’s throw the arms control treaty in the 
trash, and let’s start an arms race or 
threaten an arms race against the Soviet 
Union, to play a trump card against them. 
That’s a radical departure from what all 
Presidents have done, Democratic and 
Republican, since the Second World War. 


It’s important to us as a nation, it’s im- 
portant to our allies and friends, like 
Israel and the Middle East, to make sure 
that Iraq and other countries of a radical 
nature do not have military weapons that 
are nuclear explosives. We’ve had a very 
strong nonproliferation policy under 
Democrats and Republicans, but Gover- 
nor Reagan says that nonproliferation is 
none of our business. 

The issues are clearly drawn, not only 
about the past and present but also about 
the future. We now have a sound energy 
policy to give us a basis on which to re- 
vitalize American industry, to have mod- 
ern tools and modern plants for American 
workers, to put all our people to work; to 
have better health care for our citizens, 
more preventive health care, catastrophic 
health insurance, better care for pregnant 
women and little babies, better care for 
elderly citizens, more outpatient care 
rather than inpatient, the holding down 
of hospital costs. These changes in our 
health program can be implemented with 
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a national health insurance plan. I’m for 
it, Democrats are for it; Governor 
Reagan’s against it. 

And the last two points I want to make 
are these. 

My background since I got out of the 
Navy has been as a farmer. I’m very 
proud that you have given me some good, 
well-trained Florida leaders to come and 
help me. 

Reubin Askew is one of the best public 
servants I’ve ever known, and he’s our 
Special Trade Representative. Since he’s 
been there, we’ve made remarkabie prog- 
ress. This year we'll have $40 billion 
worth of American agricultural products 
sold overseas. That’s an $8 billion increase 
over last year, and 1979 set world records. 
1978 set world records. 1977 set world 
records. 

Another man you’ve given me is Jim 
Williams. We will have these first 3 years, 
with the help of him and others, the high- 
est gross income and the highest net in- 
come for farmers in our Nation’s history. 

We’ve made good progress in getting 
Government’s nose out of the private af- 
fairs of American citizens. We’ve deregu- 
lated the airlines, the railroads, the finan- 
cial institutions, trucking, working on 
communications. And those of you who 
live in the Orlando area know that airline 
deregulation has been good for you. Be- 
fore it took place, there were 4 flights 
coming in here; now 15. That increase 
has been very good for the entire country. 
It’s put the competition back in the free 
enterprise system, let our Government 
work like it ought to. 

And finally, let me remind you about 
the importance of you as an American 
citizen. Your coming here and contribut- 
ing financially is very beneficial to us. We 
couldn’t get along without it. We’ve been 
counting on you, and you haven’t disap- 
pointed us. Richard Swann’s done a su- 
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perb job, and all of you've joined in. But 
I'd like to remind you that that’s not 
enough. 

If you believe in the greatness of our 
Nation, if you believe in the principles of 
our party, if you believe in the importance 
of democracy and the partnership that 
must exist between the White House, the 
Oval Office, the President, and you per- 
sonally, if you care about your own family 
and the people that you love outside your 
family, I’d like for you this next 10 days to 
work as hard as you’ve ever worked be- 
fore to try to shape this election so that we 
can be victorious. 

You might say one person can’t make 
much difference. I remember in 1960 if 
28,000 people had changed their votes in 
Texas and a few thousand in Illinois, 
John Kennedy would never have been 
President. 

In 1968 if all of the people assembled 
here and a few like you around the coun- 
try had had the confidence in the Demo- 
cratic candidate to go out and work hard 
for him, Richard Nixon would never have 
served in the White House, and we would 
have had a great Democratic President, 
Hubert Humphrey, to carry on the prin- 
ciples that I’ve described to you. 

But when you think back on Roosevelt, 
Harry Truman, Johnson, Kennedy, those 
memories, for working people, for people 
who believe in a strong defense and for 
peace, for people who believe in a brighter 
future for our country, better education 
for our children, self-respect for the el- 
derly, dignity for those who are black or 
who don’t speak English well, but might 
speak Spanish, are very important. 

And our country has taken the leader- 
ship in recent years in trying to bring 
peace not only to our own Nation but to 
others. I’ve been proud to represent you 
in negotiating with President Sadat and 
Prime Minister Begin to bring peace to 
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Israel. And I see this not just as an 
achievement for Israel, to make sure that 
they are secure and strong and democratic 
and free and at peace, but that investment 
there by the people of our Nation, with 
me as your leader, has given our own 
Nation more stability, more security, more 
chance for freedom and for peace, and 
has stabilized a very troubled area of the 
world. These kind of strategic common 
relationships that bind us together with 
foreign countries are important to us all. 

I’m grateful to you for what you mean 
to me in the past and in the present, and 
I’m even more grateful for what you’re 
going to mean to me 2 weeks from now 
when you have helped to elect me and 
Fritz Mondale to another term in office. 

Thank you very much. I love you all. 
God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:39 p.m. in 
the main picnic area at Turkey Lake Park. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Remarks at a Rally With Local Residents. 
October 21, 1980 


Mayor Morial, who has done so much 
to keep this beautiful and ancient and 
precious city, with a very calm and strong 
leadership, moving into the 1980’s and 
toward the 2Ist century, with progress 
and determination and confidence and, at 
the same time, preserving the special heri- 
tage which has always been greatest for 
those who live in New Orleans, you have 
a good partner in Moon Landrieu. As a 
matter of fact, that partnership is so close 
that I have to guard the other cities’ inter- 
ests, as Moon and your own Mayor 
Morial plan for the future. So, Moon, be 
nice to the other cities. Keep what you 
want for New Orleans. Let the rest of 
them have a chance. What bothers me is 
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that Russell Long gives him advice on 
what to do. [Laughter] 

And I might say that I have a secret— 
but not so secret—love affair with a cer- 
tain woman in New Orleans, and that’s 
Lindy Boggs. She has the special quali- 
ties of a southern woman—beautiful, 
strong, idealistic, deeply committed— 
which all of us admire. And I first fell for 
her, I have to say, when she managed the 
1976 Democratic Convention so well and 
chose the same nominee that I was sup- 
porting myself. 

And I’m also very proud to have as my 
Louisiana State chairman a man who led 
this State with good humor, with courage, 
with confidence, with the utmost in fash- 
ion in clothes, with a certain debonair 
attitude, and who came out of office with 
the highest support, I guess, that any Gov- 
ernor ever left office with. And also, I’m 
very proud to have him supporting me. I 
would much rather have Edwin Edwards 
leading my campaign than to be in Gov- 
ernor Reagan’s shoes with the Republican 
Governor leading his. That gives me great 
confidence in the future. 

So, I don’t want the people of Louisi- 
ana to let me down. I don’t want the 
people of Louisiana to let Fritz Mondale 
down, and I don’t want the people of 
Louisiana to let Governor Edwin Ed- 
wards down either. 

We've got some good people in our 
Cabinet from Louisiana, in addition to 
Moon Landrieu. Ray Marshall, as you 
know, is from Oak Grove, Louisiana. Jack 
Watson, my Chief of Staff, is from Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. And I’m very grateful to 
come down here on this samc historic site 
that I believe turned the tide not only in 
Louisiana in 1976 in the general election, 
but also gave the Nation a new belief 
which just narrowly came to pass, that I 
could be elected President of the United 
States. 
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As Lindy Boggs pointed out, Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson are the 
two founders of the Democratic Party. 
Thomas Jefferson did a lot of great things, 
but the Louisiana Purchase is by far the 
wisest decision that he or any other Presi- 
dent ever made. And I’m very glad that 
you mentioned Andy Jackson, too, who 
fought the British here, in Louisiana, in 
New Orleans, and beat them so bad that 
no foreign invader has ever dared come 
to this place since then, unless you might 
call Admiral Farragut and Ben Butler in- 
vaders from a foreign country. 

But now that we’ve got our Nation all 
back together, we southerners know that 
although no southern President has 
served, from the Deep South, since 1844 
when James Polk was elected, we’re going 
to keep the hands on the reins in Wash- 
ington, with southerners who brought our 
Nation together in a unified way and have 
a better future for us all. 

When I came here in 1976, I made a 
few promises to you. First of all, I prom- 
ised that the extremely high unemploy- 
ment rate that prevailed in many parts of 
our land would be brought down. We’ve 
added in the last 4 years 81 million new 
jobs in this country, a record never before 
achieved by any President who’s served 
in the White House in time of peace or 
war. 


We promised, also, the elderly citizens 
of New Orleans, of Louisiana, and this 
country, that we would make sure that 
the prospective bankruptcy of the social 
security system was corrected. And with 
the help of Russell Long, Bennett John- 
ston, Gillis Long, and other members of 
your delegation, we have now got social 
security back on a sound basis, and we’re 
going to keep it that way as long as a 
Democrat serves in the White House. 

At the urging then of Bennett Johnston 
and Russell Long—they told me to men- 
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tion that we were going to get a north- 
south highway started. I didn’t know what 
I was talking about, but I promised it, 
and the I-49 connector is now underway 
to being a reality. And let me point out 
to you that this list of things would not 
be complete in Louisiana if I didn’t say 
that I promised also to pass a law through 
Congress, if they would cooperate, to de- 
control the prices of oil and natural gas. 

We moved too fast for some; we didn’t 
move fast enough for others. But that new 
law had never been passable since the days 
of Harry Truman, under Democrats or 
Republicans. And now we're seeing rich 
dividends, because this year in the United 
States of America, we’ll have more oil 
wells, more gas wells drilled than any 
year in the history of this land. 

And I might also point it out to you— 
and it affects your community very 
deeply—and this may be a surprise: The 
United States of America will produce 
more coal in 1980 than any other year in 
history. And the only thing that keeps us 
from tripling coal production is that we 
don’t have the port facilities and the 
transportation facilities to load American 
coal to replace OPEC oil on the energy 
markets of the world. I see a real need 
to improve the channels and to improve 
the loading facilities in great ports like 
New Orleans, which will let you be one of 
the coal shipping centers of this land. 

I might point out that for Louisiana 
farmers and for others around this land 
we set world records in grain exports in 
1977. We set new world records in 1978. 
We set new world records in 1979. And 
in 1980, in spite of restraints on ship- 
ments of grain to the Soviet Union, with 
new markets in China, Mexico, and other 
places, we'll have $40 billion of American 
agricultural exports going overseas—a 
lot of it through New Orleans. This is 
$8 billion more than last year; a new 
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world’s record and the biggest increase in 
any year in the history of our country. 

And now, I'd like to close my remarks 
by saying just a few things about what 
are involved in your decisions to be made 
on November the 4th. 

I grew up, like many of you, during the 
Great Depression. I lived on a farm in 
south Georgia. My father and his father 
and others before him had never had a 
chance to finish high school. We didn’t 
have electricity on our farm; we didn’t 
have running water inside the house. And 
we turned to Franklin Roosevelt and to 
other great Democratic leaders to help us 
have a better life. 

Franklin Roosevelt proposed the REA; 
the Republicans opposed it. Franklin 


Roosevelt and the Democrats proposed 
that our senior citizens would have social 
security; the Republicans opposed it. 
Many people were working in sweatshops, 
little children 9, 10 years old, boys and 
girls working in sweatshops all day. The 
Democrats proposed a minimum wage to 


give working people in this Nation a 
chance to live a decent life, to meet the 
needs of their family, and to have some 
self-dignity—25 cents an hour. The Re- 
publicans opposed it. 

My first job when I finished high school 
in 1941 was at the minimum wage. It had 
been increased by the Democrats from 25 
cents to 40 cents an hour. The Republi- 
cans opposed that increase. This is the 
kind of record that was set during those 
years when I was a young man growing 
up. 

Later, Harry Truman said we ought to 
have Medicare to give older people a 
chance for some health insurance when 
they reached their retirement age. The 
Republicans, of course, opposed it. My 
opponent in this election got started with 
his public career campaigning around this 
Nation against Medicare. He has said that 
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the minimum wage has caused more 
misery and more unemployment than 
anything since the Great Depression. And 
he has said unemployment compensation 
for families who are temporarily out of 
work is just a prepaid vacation for free- 
loaders. 

The differences that historically have 
been the case between Democrats and Re- 
publicans to give the poor, the elderly, the 
children, the sick, the working families, 
the farmers a better chance in life—those 
differences between our two parties still 
prevail. Major issues are at stake on No- 
vember the 4th. Those decisions cannot 
be made by candidates. I’ll be working 
day and night, political leaders on this 
stage will be helping me, but the issue is 
in your hands. 

There is no way that Republican vot- 
ers can carry New Orleans or Louisiana 
on November the 4th. The only possibil- 
ity for a Republican victory here is a Dem- 
ocratic Party that’s divided, which we do 
not have—it’s united now—and [if] Dem- 
ocrats who believe that their families and 
themselves and those they love ought to 
have a surer, more secure, more peaceful, 
more prosperous life in the future, don’t 
work between now and November the 4th 
and get your friends and neighbors to go 
out and vote. 

If you will help me, if you will dedicate 
yourselves to the principles that have made 
our party and our Nation strong, if you'll 
remember the heritage of Louisiana and 
what’s given you a better life and will give 
your children an even better life, then 
there’s no doubt in my mind that with 
your help, as partners, we will have a tre- 
mendous victory, we'll keep a Democrat, 
Jimmy Carter, with your help, in the 
White House for the next 4 years. 

Thank you very much. I love you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:17 p.m. from 
the stage in Jackson Square. 
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New Orleans, Louisiana 


Remarks at a Democratic National Committee 
Fundraising Dinner. October 21, 1980 


Now I see how David Treen feels. It’s 
awful difficult to follow Edwin Edwards. 
[Laughter] You might think this is a cam- 
paign between me and Governor Reagan. 
As a matter of fact, we are just surrogates. 
The contest in Louisiana, and I’m thank- 
ful for it, is between Edwin Edwards and 
the Republican Governor who took his 
place temporarily. And I don’t want you 
friends of Edwin’s and mine to let him 
and me down. Right? [Applause] 

When I ran for President in 1976, the 
chairman of my campaign here was Ben- 
nett Johnston. And we had a tremendous 
rally in Jackson Square shortly before the 
election. Not many people thought I had 
a chance. It’s very difficult to defeat an 
incumbent President who took over and 
brought the Nation out of the embarrass- 
ment of Watergate. That rally, I think, 
showed the Nation that my strength was 
a little greater than had been thought 
and, for the first time since James Polk 
was elected in 1844, a President went to 
Washington from the Deep South. 

Edwin was quoting Harry Truman. A 
lot of people looked on me with suspicion 
when I went north to campaign. I went 
to Illinois to try to get Adlai Stevenson 
and others to support me there, and I 
made a speech one night. They were wor- 
ried about southern loyalty to the Demo- 
cratic Party and what it stands for. Adlai 
introduced me. He had some little sly 
things to say about southerners, and they 
weren’t quite in the mainstream of the 
Democratic Party, you know. And I said, 
“Adlai, I remember in 1952 when your 
father ran for President. Illinois didn’t 
vote for him, but Georgia did.” And in 
1956 when Adlai Stevenson ran for Pres- 
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ident as a Democrat, Illinois didn’t vote 
for him, but Georgia did. 

And the other night I was at the Al 
Smith dinner. And I pointed out that in 
1928, when he ran and he was killed po- 
litically because he was a Catholic, and 
there was a lot of prejudice against him, 
Georgia voted for Al Smith; New York 
didn’t. And when I went to Massachu- 
setts in 1976, there were a lot of people 
who said, “Well, is this Deep South 
Democrat in the mainstream of our 
party? Does he know what the Demo- 
cratic Party stands for?” And I pointed 
out to them that when John Kennedy ran 
for President of the United States, he got 
a bigger majority in Georgia than he did 
in Massachusetts. 

We've understood down here what it 
means to be a Democrat. I think we 
represent some of the finest elements of 
the Democratic Party. Sometimes those 
principles have been betrayed, and we 
have had in the public’s mind an image as 
Democrats that were not compatible in 
the national party with southern beliefs. 
I’m not prejudiced, but I think maybe the 
national party made some mistakes, and 
we were always right. 

And the other night I was at the Al 
Smith dinner, as I mentioned earlier. 
Governor Reagan was there. It’s the first 
time I’ve seen him since we were Gover- 
nors. And I told him that the burdens of 
the Presidency are very heavy. It’s an on- 
erous job. The trials and tribulations of 
the Oval Office are almost unbearable for 
a human being. It’s difficult, it breaks you 
down—always worrying. He listened very 
carefully. But I can tell you that 3% years 
sure passes fast when you’re having a lot 
of fun. [Laughter] 

We in Georgia and Louisiana and other 
parts of the Nation remember what the 
Democratic Party has done for us. I men- 
tioned a few things at Jackson Square to- 
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night, personal things, things that are im- 
portant. My father was a farmer. Our 
people moved to this country over 300 
years ago—all been farmers, every one; 
none of my family ever finished high 
school until I came along—looking for a 
better life and found it, because Demo- 
cratic leaders had confidence in human 
beings. 

They saw a certain worth in farmers 
that didn’t have running water, didn’t 
have electricity and needed it. The Re- 
publicans, when the REA was founded, 
called it socialism and communism, be- 
cause the Government was going to help 
farmers have a better life. 

People who had to work for a living 
have always been a special concern of 
Democrats. I worked in the field when I 
was a boy. It didn’t hurt me. But we went 
to work before daybreak and quit when 
the sun went down and went and pumped 
water and fed the livestock—went to bed 
after dark, got up at 4:30 in the morning. 
It was normal routine for my family and 
for maybe some of yours. And those who 
worked in the nearby shirt factory, the 
women folks whose husbands couldn’t 
make a living on a small farm with a cou- 
ple of mules, couple of plows, didn’t get 
paid fairly. The folks that owned the fac- 
tories weren’t southerners; they were from 
up north. 

And the Democrats saw something 
wrong with that and proposed a minimum 
wage—25 cents an hour, a radical pro- 
posal. Republicans opposed it. But it gave 
the working people a new dignity, a new 
self-respect, a new chance in life they'd 
never had before. And then slowly and 
methodically, always over Republican op- 
position, the minimum wage was gradu- 
ally increased, just to let average people 
have a chance in life. 

And I’m not going to dwell any further 
on social security, on the rural free deliv- 
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ery of mail a little bit earlier, on Medi- 
care, on Medicaid, on better education, 
housing programs, a stable farm economy 
where the farmers themselves had a little 
control over the marketing of their own 
crops, stable prices. Those kinds of things 
all came from the Democrats, and every 
one of them were opposed by Repub- 
licans. I don’t want to dwell on that 
anymore. 

What I want to point out is the other 
aspect of a Democratic Party, a Demo- 
cratic Party of stability, of management 
competence, of the understanding of 
American industry and the strength that 
is inherent in our country not only be- 
cause of human beings whom we love, but 
because of the stewardship that God’s 
given us over natural resources. 

I’ve only been in office 34 years. I saw 
some real needs when I was elected. My 
background is in the military, and the way 
I got a college education was because my 
daddy supported a Congressman who was 
elected, Mr. Steve Pace, and I got an ap- 
pointment to Annapolis. It’s all I wanted 
to do from the time I was 5 years old. I 
served in the submarine force. And when 
I went in the Oval Office, I was con- 
cerned because our national defense un- 
der 8 years of Republican administration 
was going down. Defense spending went 
down 7 out of 8 of those years and 
dropped 37 percent between 1959—be- 
tween 1969 and the time I came in of- 
fice—37 percent. 

We’ve increased defense spending every 
year to give your country a better chance 
to defend itself. And because of military 
preparedness, worked out methodically, 
carefully, in advance, with businesslike 
principles of management, we’ve had a 
chance to keep our Nation at peace. I’ve 
not had to send our military forces into 
combat since I’ve been in the White 
House, and I hope I can go out of office 
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at the end of 4 more years with that record 
still intact. 

I’m the first President that can say that 
in more than 50 years. But the reason 
for it is that we’ve not only kept a strong 
defense, but we’ve worked for peace. 
We've used American strength to pro- 
tect our interests and to extend the 
beneficial impact of America around the 
world. 

We had never entered the great con- 
tinent of Africa, with 50 or more nations, 
until I was inaugurated President. And 
now we have relationships with those 
countries that are paying rich dividends. 
Henry Kissinger, the last year he was Sec- 
retary of State, wasn’t permitted to go 
into Nigeria. Now Nigeria, the largest and 
strongest and most economically sound 
and the most democratic black nation on 
Earth, is a staunch ally of the United 
States—tremendous trade potential there. 
It had never been done before. We didn’t 
fire a shot; we didn’t push anybody 
around. But we’ve opened up that vista 
of a better life not only for those people 
but for us, for our farmers and our mer- 
chants, those who work in the factories 
producing American goods. A _ billion 
people in China now are friends, allies, 
not in a military way, but providing 
tremendous stability and strategic strength 
to keep eastern Asia at peace. 

Not long ago I was in a little steel 
plant in Perth Amboy, New Jersey. The 
workers in that plant produce more steel 
per year per worker than in any plant on 
Earth. They take scrap metal that used 
to go overseas and they make steel rods. 
I asked the manager of it, “Where does 
this steel go?” He said, “Half of it goes 
to China.” They make steel cheaper in 
New Jersey and ship it halfway around 
the world and beat the price of the Jap- 
anese right next door. But we’ve got a 
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market there that’s giving us a bright 
future. 

We've got 44,000 fewer employees in 
the Federal Government now, full-time 
employees, than we had the day I came 
in office. But we’re giving better service 
to our people, better housing programs 
under Moon Landrieu, better education 
for our children. In the United States 
today, there is not a single child, boy or 
girl, who finishes high school who’s able 
to do college work that cannot get a col- 
lege education because their family is too 
poor. That’s a human achievement, but 
it also strengthens our country. 


Agriculture is important to me. We’ve 
tried to get government’s nose out of the 
free enterprise system of this country. 
Republicans have talked that way for gen- 
erations, but with the help of your con- 
gressional delegation and others, we’ve 
finally done it. We have not only decon- 
trolled the price of oil and gas, which 
every Republican President has always 
promised, and which will give us this year, 
in 1980, the largest number of oil and gas 
wells being drilled than any year in his- 
tory, but the United States is also produc- 
ing more coal this year than any year in 
history. And we can sell all the American 
coal we can transport to a port and load 
on a ship. There’re ships in Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, right now, waiting 25 
days to come alongside the pier and load. 
This is the result of a new energy policy, 
sound business principles, looking to the 
future, recognizing our natural resources, 
that a Democratic administration has put 
into effect. The Republicans have talked 
about it ever since many of us were born; 
the Democrats have finally done it. 

We’ve not just deregulated a major 
element of the energy industry, we’ve also 
deregulated the railroads. We’ve deregu- 
lated the airlines; we’ve deregulated the 
trucking industry; we’ve deregulated fi- 
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nancial institutions; we’re working on 
the deregulation of communications, to 
let the free enterprise system of our coun- 
try—which the Republicans always claim 
is theirs—be free of government intru- 
sion and let the competitive spirit of 
America prove once again that economi- 
cally, America is great. We’ve got the most 
productive workers on Earth at this 
moment. Their productivity’s not been 
increasing as rapidly as it has in some 
other countries, but now that we have an 
energy policy to give us a base, we are 
ready to move ahead with major invest- 
ments to modernize our plants. 

I’ve been in a textile mill not long ago 
in Spartanburg, South Carolina—an old, 
dilapidated building, but a very modern 
plant. In the last 2 years, we have in- 
creased American textile exports—ex- 
ports—$2 billion. At the same time, we 
have reduced American textile imports. 
That’s a remarkable achievement by a 
Democratic administration who believes 
that it’s a better for our country to sell 


goods overseas than unnecessarily to buy 
goods overseas and import them to this 
country to put American workers out of 
their jobs. 


OPEC oil is a great strategic possession. 
The Arab OPEC countries have about 6 
percent of the nation’s—of the world’s 
reserves—6 percent. The United States 
alone has 24 percent. That’s important, 
too, particularly to Louisiana and to 
Oklahoma and to Texas and a few other 
States. But American soil is perhaps the 
greatest natural resource that we have. 
And I would guess that 100 years from 
now or 1,000 years from now, our country 
will still be the breadbasket of the world. 

We imposed sales restraints on the So- 
viet Union when they invaded Afghani- 
stan. I had to either take military action, 
or economic and political action. I de- 
cided to take the latter two, to impose 
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some restraints on them. Everybody knows 
it was not a political thing to do. It was 
about a week before the Iowa caucuses. 
We didn’t want the American farmers to 
suffer. 

I believe we ought to continue to build 
the markets for American products over- 
seas. Democrats—in 1977, we set a world 
record on agricultural exports from this 
country. A lot came through here, New 
Orleans. In 1978, we set another world’s 
record—agricultural exports. In 1979, we 
set another world’s record in agricultural 
exports. This year with the Soviet re- 
straints on, we opened up six marketing 
centers in the major buying points around 
the world and tried to set a new record. 

This year we will export to other over- 
seas countries $40 billion of American 
agricultural products—new record—$8 
billion more than last year we increased 
this year, more than we’ve ever increased 
before in any year in history. We’ve 
tripled our sales to Mexico in the last 4 
years, and we will sign tonight, in 30 more 
minutes, in the People’s Republic of 
China and here, a new agricultural 
agreement on a long-term basis for a ma- 
jor annual sale of American grain. This 
is the kind of approach that pays rich 
dividends. 

So, you’ve got a combination in the 
Democratic Party of sensitivity to human 
beings, the guarantee of a better life for 
Americans, the honoring of basic civil 
rights to give black people and Spanish- 
speaking people and others an equal 
chance in life and, at the same time, a 
competence in management and an im- 
provement in the business climate of this 
Nation, a freeing of the free enterprise 
system, an expansion of exports, a revital- 
ization of industry, more profits—not 
under Republicans, but Democrats. The 
combination of those is extremely im- 
portant. 
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And finally, let me say that military 
strength is not enough. We’ve worked 
for peace not only for ourselves, but for 
others—in the Middle East; we’ve stabi- 
lized the eastern Asian area. We're striv- 
ing forward to make sure that we control 
the horrible threat of nuclear weapons. 

I’m not going to stand here tonight 
and berate my Republican opponent. But 
all those elements of a better life that the 
Democrats espouse—I could quote to you 
verbatim what he has said in condemna- 
tion of those programs—-social security, 
minimum wage, Medicare, unemploy- 
ment compensation, better health care in 
the future, housing programs, all. But the 
most important single issue on which he 
and I stand apart is the control of nuclear 
weapons. Every single President since 
Harry Truman, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, have worked hard to control nuclear 
weapons, to have balanced, controlled, 
confirmable agreements between our two 
countries, with the goal in mind of lower- 
ing the arsenals of nuclear weaponry as a 
clear prospect for the future. 

Governor Reagan has said, “Let’s scrap 
the nuclear arms control treaty. Let’s play 
a trump card against the Soviet Union. 
The prospect of a nuclear arms race,” he 
said, “might contribute to more stability 
in the future.” Nuclear superiority sounds 
good to a proud American, but it destroys 
the basis on which nuclear arms control 
can be enforced and on which agreements 
can be reached. 


There is no way that an American 
President or an American citizen would 
sit quiet and subservient if Brezhnev made 
the same speech and said, “I’m going to 
tear up the treaty that has been negoti- 
ated under two Republican and one 
Democratic President. We’re going to 
work for Soviet nuclear superiority. We’re 
going to start an arms race. And we be- 
lieve that now the United States will be 
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more amenable to an agreement.” What 
would our reply be? Our reply would be 
the same as theirs: “We’ll match you mis- 
sile for missile,” and an arms race is the 
result. 

Well, there are a lot of issues at stake 
on November the 4th—old, ancient, his- 
torical issues that have always divided our 
party, modern issues that are in the daily 
newspaper now, and issues for the future 
that might be even more significant to the 
lives of those who look to you for leader- 
ship in this State. My plea to you is that 
this next 10 days that you use every bit of 
influence you can to bring about a Demo- 
cratic victory in Louisiana. It’s crucial for 
us to win. I believe a lot is at stake, not 
just a job for me, but because the things 
in which we believe, the things that have 
made America great, will be decided on a 
future course as a result of November 4th. 

We’ve got problems in this country, yes. 
I’ve made mistakes in the White House, 
yes; every President has. But the prin- 
ciples that have guided me have been the 
same as the ones that guided you. This 
next election will show what kind of coun- 
try we have. We are a strong country, we 
are a prosperous country, we are a coun- 
try blessed by God. We're the greatest 
nation on Earth, and with your help, 
we'll make it even greater in the future. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:10 p.m. in the 
Imperial Ballroom at the Fairmont Hotel. 


Beaumont, Texas 
Remarks Upon Arrival at Jefferson County 


Airport. October 22, 1980 

Mayor Myers, my good friend, Jack 

Brooks, Congressman Charlie Wilson: 
I’m really grateful for these stomping 

boots. And I want to ask you, how many 
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of you are going to help me stomp the Re- 
publicans on November 4? [Cheers] 

We’ve done that a lot of times in Texas. 
Whenever the Democrats in this State 
were united, working toward a common 
goal, recognizing the intense issues that 
affect the quality of life for the working 
people of this Nation, for the ones who 
are the backbone of the greatness of our 
country, Democrats have never been 
defeated. 

Ten days from now, we have a sharp 
difference between myself and Governor 
Reagan, between the Democrats and Re- 
publicans, what we’ve always stood for, 
and in the quality of life that you will en- 
joy in the years ahead. I’ll do the best I 
can. I need your help. This is a crucial 
election. Having Ralph Yarborough here 
helps me a lot. I’ll be meeting Lloyd Bent- 
sen at my next stop. And I believe that 
Bill Hobby here and other Democrats 
show you the depth of importance of this 
election. 

All of you remember the longstanding 
differences between the Democrats and 
Republicans. In the Great Depression 
years, I grew up as a boy on a farm. 
Democrats were for the REA and elec- 
tricity for farmers; Republicans were 
against it. Democrats were for a minimum 
wage. It was only 25 cents an hour then. 
Republicans were against it. Democrats 
raised the minimum wage to 40 cents 
when I got my first job, working for the 
Government; Republicans were against it. 
Franklin Roosevelt and the Democrats 
were for social security; the Republicans 
were against it. Governor Reagan got his 
start in politics campaigning around this 
country, for the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, against Medicare to give old-age 
people better health care. He hasn’t 
changed his spots, neither have the Re- 
publicans. They still feel the same way 
about the working people of this Nation. 
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Democrats have always been in the 
forefront of giving us a better life in our 
State. Agricultural income, oil and gas 
production, coal production, better secu- 
rity, more commitment to peace now and 
in the future—all of these issues are very 
important to you and to me. You'll help 
me, as partners ; we'll have a greater life in 
our great country in the next 4 years, and 
we will whip the Republicans on election 
day on November the 4th. 

Thank you very much. God bless you. 

I’m very proud of these stomping boots. 
Thank you for making them for me. 

Good luck. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:50 a.m. at 
Hangar No. 1 in the general aviation area. 


Beaumont, Texas 


Remarks to Employees of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. October 22, 1980 


Congressman Brooks, Congressman 
Charlie Wilson, Senator Parker, Senator 
Yarborough, Lieutenant Governor Bill 
Hobby, representatives of both manage- 
ment of this fine Bethlehem Steel plant 
and also, of course, my friends who do 
the work here that’s so crucial to our 
country: 

I have had a chance to participate in 
the dedication and the launching of great 
warships for our country, nuclear cruisers, 
I’ve visited nuclear aircraft carriers, I’ve 
served in submarines, and I can tell you 
that the work you do here is no more [less] 
important to the security of the United 
States of America than is the work of 
those who produce the warships that pro- 
tect our land and the armed forces 
themselves. 

The first responsibility of any President 
is to guarantee the security of the United 
States. From the moment that I took of- 
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fice as President and as Commander in 
Chief of our military forces, I set two vital 
goals. 

One was reversing the decline in our 
military strength that had occurred the 8 
years before I became President. Seven of 
those years we had gone down in budget- 
ing funds for the military forces of our 
country. Since then, we’ve had a steady, 
annual, carefully planned, and effective 
increase above and beyond the inflation 
rate in the allotment of United States 
Government budget money for a stronger 
defense. 

The other thing that I decided to do as 
President was to make sure that we cor- 
rected an equal threat to our national se- 
curity by reducing our dependence on for- 
eign oil. Military security and energy 
security are both vital to our national se- 
curity. I fought long and hard for the first 
comprehensive energy policy that this 
country’s ever had. We’ve won a great 
victory, a victory that had eluded other 
Presidents before me, both Democrats and 
Republicans. 

We're at the end of a 12,000-mile sup- 
ply line, a very uncertain supply line. At 
the other end is danger, turmoil, uncer- 
tainty, sometimes the desire to bring this 
Nation to its knees. As you remember, the 
last time there was a crisis in the Persian 
Gulf, with the Iranian revolution, we lost 
about 4 million barrels of oil per day. 
America was thrown into confusion. It 
was a severe damage to our economic se- 
curity. Long waiting lines at gas stations 
took place. 

This time, with a new energy policy 
now in the law books of our Nation, when 
the war between Iran and Iraq took place 
and we lost another 4 million barrels of 
oil per day, our Nation was able to with- 
stand that shock without any damage to 
the quality of life or the security or con- 
fidence of the American people. 
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The reason for that, of course, is com- 
plicated. But a large part of the credit 
belongs to you: and other Americans 
around this country who recognized that 
the only way to reduce our excessive de- 
pendence on foreign oil is two things: 
One is to conserve energy, not to waste it; 
and the other one is to produce more 
American energy here at home. 

The OPEC oil nations have 6 percent 
of the world’s energy reserve—6. The 
United States by itself has 24 percent. But 
in the past, the oil and gas industry was 
hamstrung by excessive Government reg- 
ulation. We were successful finally under 
this administration, working with a Dem- 
ocratic Congress, to pass the laws deregu- 
lating the production and a phased dereg- 
ulation of the pricing of natural gas and 
oil from this country. 

Last night, I got some figures that 
showed how successful we have been. Now 
the number of drilling rigs operating in 
the United States, many of them made by 
you right here, was at an all-time high— 
3,164 drill rigs running now in the coun- 
try, a record never before achieved in this 
country. Also, the number of oil and gas 
wells to be drilled in 1980 will be the high- 
est number in the history of our country. 

This is part of the achievement of 
which we are so proud, but in matters that 
don’t relate directly to you, but affect 
your lives, we’re doing equally well. Our 
country—this may be a surprise—is pro- 
ducing more American coal this year, 
from the coal mines, than any year in his- 
tory. And we can export as much coal to 
eager foreign buyers as we can pass 
through the waterways, railroads, and 
over the highways, and load on ships. In 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, at this mo- 
ment, ships are waiting 25 days to come 
alongside the pier to pick up American 
coal. 
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This is the kind of progress of which we 
Democrats and we Americans can be 
truly proud. As you also know, this is a 
step forward in a better life for you. 

I came into office in January of 1977. 
Since then, the number of jobs available 
in Texas, the number of people that 
work in Texas have increased over 900,- 
000. The per capita income of Texans 
on the average has gone up more than 
40 percent, and the unemployment rate 
has been slashed enormously in your 
State. There’s a new recognition that on 
the agricultural farms, among farm fami- 
lies, in exports of American products, 
we’re making good progress now. 

And with the new energy policy now 
in place, we can revitalize American in- 
dustry in the years ahead. The American 
worker is the most productive worker in 
the world, but lately that productivity 
per worker has not been going up as 
rapidly as it ought to be. It’s been about 
steady. Other countries are going up. 
But we need to give the American work- 
ers new plants, new machinery, new 
tools, to be sure we’re never second to 
the workers in any country. We’re mak- 
ing good progress now, and with a sound 
economy, a good, level-headed adminis- 
tration to make sure that tax programs 
and laws on the books are effective, we 
can have that kind of future ahead of us. 

I’m from the Deep South, from Geor- 
gia. My philosophy in government is 
probably about the same as yours. I don’t 
believe that government ought to stick 
its nose in the affairs of private citizens, 
and I don’t believe that government 
ought to stick its nose in the minds and 
hearts and jobs of people in the private 
enterprise system. A lot of people talk 
about that, for a long time, ever since I 
remember anything about politics, but 
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nobody’s been able to do anything until 
the last 3% years. 

We have now not only deregulated oil 
and gas, we’ve also deregulated the 
United States railroads, trucking, air- 
lines, financial institutions. We’re work- 
ing on the communications industry next. 
And this means that in the future we’ll let 
the free enterprise system function the 
way it ought to be and let competition, 
which you are very eager and able to 
meet, give America not only better 
production, not only higher exports but 
also more inexpensive and finer things 
to buy. 

We've formed a new relationship be- 
tween business and management and the 
government in our troubled steel indus- 
try, in coal industry, in automobiles. You 
may remember 3 years ago, every time 
you picked up a newspaper there were 
headlines about wildcat strikes in the coal 
mines. You haven’t seen those in the last 
2 years, because now the coal workers, 
mine workers, and management are sit- 
ting down together and saying, “What 
can we do to make sure our industry 
stays sound, the mines are producing coal, 
and the workers are fully employed?” Do- 
ing the same thing in steel—it’s helped 
Bethlehem Steel and its corporate struc- 
ture as much as anything in the past has 
done. We can meet foreign competition. 

Not long ago, I was in a little steel plant 
in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, a modern 
plant. They use scrap steel that used to be 
sent overseas. Now it’s produced in the 
United States into steel rods. Every 
worker in that plant produces more steel 
per year than in any other steel plant in 
the world. And I ask them where their 
product goes. Like yours, it’s an interna- 
tional market. They said half the steel 
produced in that plant goes to the People’s 
Republic of China. They’re making steel 
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in New Jersey, shipping it halfway around 
the world, 12,000 miles, and selling it to 
China cheaper than Japan, right across 
an inland waterway, can make it and sell 
it in competition. That’s the kind of thing 
that we’re trying to do all over this Nation. 

And finally, I’d like to say this to you. 
This election of 1980 is important to you 
and to your families, to the people that 
you care about, and to the true opportuni- 
ties for future years that mean so much 
to individual human beings in this 
country. 


My background is a lot like yours. I 
grew up on a farm in south Georgia. My 
people have lived in this country for a 
long time. Nobody in my family before 
me—my father, my grandfather, or any- 
one else—had ever had a chance to finish 
high school until I came along. I remem- 
ber the Great Depression years, when 
people were starving and a lot of people 
were hungry. The elderly had no security. 
And then the Democrats came along, 
under Franklin Roosevelt, later followed 
by Harry Truman, Lyndon Johnson, John 
Kennedy, gave us a better life. This was a 
very important thing for us. 


I remember when they didn’t have a 
minimum wage. The Democrats said at 
least we ought to pay American workers 
and their families 25 cents an hour. The 
Democrats were for it; Republicans were 
against it. I’m older than most of you, but 
I got my first job in 1941 when I finished 
high school. The minimum wage then was 
40 cents. When it was raised from 25 to 
40 cents, the Democrats pushed it through 
Congress; Republicans, of course, were 
against it. It’s been a steady pattern ever 
since and the same issues being drawn in 
this election, when my opponent says the 
minimum wage has caused more misery 
and unemployment since anything since 
the Great Depression. 
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I know that some of you, on occasion, 
are unemployed, maybe not at this par- 
ticular plant, but some of those that you 
care about, working people of our country. 
The Democrats have put into effect un- 
employment compensation to tide you 
over, so your wives and children can have 
something to eat, send your kids to school, 
during those times when plants changed 
locations or when models changed in 
automobiles. My Republican opponent 
says that unemployment compensation is 
a prepaid vacation for freeloaders. 

There’s always been a difference in the 
way Democrats look toward people and 
Republicans look toward people. I 
remember when old folks had to live in 
poor folks homes. The Democrats put for- 
ward social security; Republicans, of 
course, were against it. 

My opponent started his career in 
politics speaking around this country, paid 
by the American Medical Association, 
against Medicare. It just gives some medi- 
cal care for retired people. He’s against 
national health insurance, of course. And 
he believes that the same structure that’s 
always characterized the Republican 
Party ought to be kept intact. You all 
know that these issues don’t change. 

When Lyndon Johnson ran for Presi- 
dent, he gave the working people of this 
country a better life, gave minority people 
a better life, gave older people a better 
life, provided better education for your 
children, a better chance for you to orga- 
nize, to present your case to management 
and negotiate a settlement that would 
give working families a better quality of 
existence in the greatest land on Earth. 

Finally, let me say this. I’m indebted to 
you. What you do for this country, you 
can afford to be proud of it, because you 
contribute as much to our national secu- 
rity as anyone I know. 
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There’s a bright future for this country, 
a secure America, America that’s strong 
militarily, America at peace, an America 
where nuclear weapons are controlled and 
where we don’t let other nations that 
don’t have them now build them and 
threaten others against them with terror- 
ist acts. Governor Reagan says that non- 
proliferation is none of our business. It is 
our business. You think for a few mo- 
ments about what it would mean if Libya 
or Iraq had atomic bombs. The threat of 
terrorism is enormous. And those are the 
kinds of issues that will affect your life, 
your safety, and the quality of existence 
of those you love in the years ahead. 

I come here as a President, yes. I come 
here as Commander in Chief of military 
forces of this country, yes. I also come 
here as a candidate running for reelection. 
I ask you to help me. It'll mean a lot to 
me. I think it’ll mean a lot to the country, 
a lot to the future. I don’t claim to know 
all the answers. Like yourselves, some- 
times I make mistakes. But there’s a tide 
of history that I’ve tried to point out to 
you in just the few minutes we’ve had 
together. 

It’s been an exciting thing for me to 
come here. I want people all over this 
Nation, through the television cameras 
and otherwise, to see what you’re doing, 
because it’s a reassuring thing. It means 
that all Americans, no matter where they 
might live, in Iowa, in California, in 
Georgia, in Maine, can say, “Well, those 
folks down in Beaumont, Texas, are pro- 
ducing a product that will go all over the 
world. It'll give us a better life, a more 
secure life, a better future.” That’s what 
I want. With God’s help, we'll have it 
together. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. out- 


side the Bethlehem Steel Corporation plant, 
which he toured prior to his remarks. 
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Waco, Texas 


Remarks at a Rally With Local Residents. 
October 22, 1980 


Thank you very much, Lloyd Bentsen, 
for your introduction. Lloyd Bentsen is 
the man that asked me to work with him 
to eliminate the tax on the small royalty 
owners of Texas and Oklahoma and Lou- 
isiana, and I agreed to do it. We’re going 
to do it when the Congress reconvenes. 
That’s the kind of leadership you’ve got 
in Washington, Lloyd Bentsen. 

And I’m also glad to be with Con- 
gressman Marvin Leath, one of the finest 
new Members of Congress, with Charlie 
Wilson, who was with me earlier in Beau- 
mont, Senator David Pryor, and others 
that I won’t name this morning. But I 
particularly want to mention Congress- 
man Bob Poage, who represented the peo- 
ple of this district for 42 years and who 
also represented the people of the Third 
District of Georgia, where I live, because 
he knew what farm families needed, he 
knew what Americans needed—a strong 
defense, unity among the oil people, and 
a bright vision of the future. That’s what 
Bob Poage gave us when he was in the 
Congress, and that’s what he still gives us 
this day. 

And I also want to be sure to point out 
to you the great honor always paid to me 
when I can be in the same congregation, 
the same audience, on the same platform 
with Lady Bird Johnson, one of the finest 
people who ever lived on Earth. I know 
that I’m not only in the geographic heart 
of Texas; I’m also in the Democratic 
heart of Texas, right? [Applause] You 
might say I came here for the purpose of 
getting votes for the Presidency, and that’s 
partially true, but this is also the biggest 
airport close to one of my favorite towns 
in the United States, and that’s Abbott, 
Texas, because any town that can produce 
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Willie Nelson will always be close to my 
heart. 

Not too long ago I was in Beaumont, 
earlier today, and they gave me a new 
pair of boots. Congressman Jack Brooks 
said they were stomping boots—to stomp 
Republicans on November the 4th. 

But let me say this: I grew up on a 
farm, and I know you need high-top boots 
for things besides stomping Republicans. 
As you well know—and I see a few car- 
riers out here in the audience—Repub- 
licans have a habit of spreading a lot of 
horse manure around right before an 
election. And lately, as you also know, it’s 
getting pretty deep all over this country. 

I noticed the other day in the news 
that former President Richard Nixon, 
one of the great Republican Presidents, 
as you know, has been writing campaign 
advisory memos for Ronald Reagan. 
When I saw where Ronald Reagan was 
getting his advice, I began to under- 
stand a few of the things he’d been say- 
ing a little bit better. 

Yesterday, I noticed in the news also 
that Governor Reagan announced that 
he has a secret plan to get the hostages 
back. Those of you who remember past 
elections when Richard Nixon ran against 
Hubert Humphrey probably find that 
sounding familiar. Do you remember 
when Richard Nixon said just before an 
election in 1968 that he had a secret plan 
to win the war in Vietnam? You all re- 
member that? 

AUDIENCE. Yes! 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, here it is 12 
years later, and we still don’t know what 
Mr. Nixon’s secret plan was to win the 
Vietnam war. Now, how many of you 
Texans with sound judgment, familiar 
with history, believe that Ronald Reagan 
has a secret plan to get the hostages back? 
How many of you think that? 

AupIENCE. No! 
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Tue Presipent. Governor Reagan, so 
far, has had a good opportunity, and he’s 
done pretty well in keeping his plan 
secret. He’s got a secret plan for pro- 
viding for the well-being of retired 
Americans by calling four times to make 
social security voluntary. If there’s any 
one plan I know that would put social 
security instantly into bankruptcy, it’s to 
let people who want to withdraw from 
paying social security to do so. Volun- 
tary social security would be the end of 
it. But Mr. Reagan says he’s got a secret 
plan for correcting that defect. 

Mr. Reagan has a secret plan for pro- 
viding good health care for senior citi- 
zens by being against Medicare. He 
traveled all over this Nation, his first time 
in public life, working for the American 
Medical _ Association, campaigning 
against Medicare. 

Mr. Reagan also has a secret plan for 
helping working families by being against 
the minimum wage. He said the minimum 
wage has caused more misery and more 
unemployment in America than anything 
since the Great Depression. I remember 
when we didn’t have a minimum wage, 
and the Democrats proposed that it be 25 
cents an hour. The Republicans were 
against it, said it was socialism or com- 
munism. Later, the Democrats proposed 
the minimum wage of 40 cents an hour. 
That’s when I got my first job. The Re- 
publicans were against that enormous in- 
crease, and they said that a working man 
or a working woman trying to support a 
family wasn’t worth 40 cents an hour. 

Mr. Reagan also has a secret plan to 
take care of working families who are 
temporarily unemployed without unem- 
ployment compensation. He says that un- 
employment compensation is just a 
prepaid vacation for freeloaders. That’s 
the kind of secret plan that’s still being 
put into effect. And as you know, Mr. 
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Reagan has already revealed one of his 
secret plans for curing pollution. He 
wants to cut down all the trees in the 
United States. He said that’s where the 
pollution comes from. 

Well, there’s one more thing that the 
Republicans are covering up, perhaps a 
little more deeply than most, and that is a 
crucial issue to you, even more important, 
perhaps, than social security, Medicare, 
minimum wage, unemployment compen- 
sation, and that’s our Nation’s defense. As 
long as I’m President of the United States 
and Commander in Chief of the military 
forces, we’re going to have a strong na- 
tion, because I know that only through 
strength can we stay at peace. 

In the 7 years before I became Presi- 
dent, when Republicans were in the 
White House, in 7 of the 8 years, we had 
a decrease—a decrease—under the Re- 
publicans, in real funds for our Nation’s 
defense. That, ladies and gentlemen, is 
not compatible with the philosophy of 
Texas Democrats, to cut defense spending 
in 8 years, under Republicans, 37 percent. 
Since I’ve been in office, we’ve had an 
orderly, steady, effective increase, above 
and beyond inflation, every single year. 
And with the help of Democrats in the 
Congress, we’re going to keep that steady, 
upward progress as long as I serve in the 
White House. 

The state of our Nation’s defense is a 
legitimate issue for a congressional and 
also a Presidential election, but there’s 
no place in this campaign for false charges. 


The latest example is my opponent’s 
charge, for instance, that we are not in- 
volved in the Iran-Iraq war because we’re 
weak. Obviously, that charge is untrue 
and false. Our country is strong. In fact, 
we have the most powerful naval force 
ever assembled in the Indian Ocean, with 
two carrier task forces in that region. 

We have overwhelming naval and air 
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superiority to protect our interests there. 
We’ve prepositioned equipment for 12,000 
Marines and munitions for 500 American 
aircraft, and we’ve arranged, recently, for 
facilities to be used at five different sites 
in that crucial region. When I took office, 
we had virtually no defense at all, under 
Republican Presidents, in that region. To- 
day, we’ve acted to keep the straits open 
and to protect our vital interests. I can 
tell you, ladies and gentlemen in Texas, 
we're ready. 


Let me say, also, that we had no battle 
tank being built; now we’ve got one. We 
had no new armored personnel carrier 
being developed ; now we’ve got one. The 
Trident missiles and the Trident subma- 
rine were in a stalemate; now they’re be- 
ing built and produced and launched and 
tested. We didn’t have any way to defend 
our silo missiles; now the MX missile will 
give us that capability. We didn’t have 
any air-launched cruise missiles then ; now 
we'll produce 3,000 of them in the next 
year. We’re making sure that throughout 
the world American defenses are strong, 
because that’s compatible with the Amer- 
ican character. Those defenses were weak- 
ened under Republicans, but under Dem- 
ocrats we’re putting our Nation strong, 
and that’s the way it’s going to stay to 
keep the peace. 

I want to cover one more issue which 
you may not hear much about here in 
Waco, but Bob Poage knows about it, 
Lloyd Bentsen knows about it, and others 
on this stage know about it, and that’s 
international affairs, Sometimes a Presi- 
dent and a Member of Congress have to 
make a difficult decision. Two years ago, 
my administration established diplomatic 
relations with the People’s Republic of 
China. Some of the Republicans thought 
it was a mistake. A billion people live 
there. That may not sound like it has any- 
thing to do with you, but listen to this 
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about farm exports. Agriculture is a major 
element of the life of Texas. The fact is 
that since I became President, in that one 
nation alone, annual United States farm 
products exports to China have gone from 
zero to over $2 billion. The number one 
customer in the world for Texas cotton is 
the People’s Republic of China. 

We have quadrupled our sales of agri- 
cultural products to China in the last 2 
years, and now, because of an agreement 
that we signed just last night in Beijing 
and in Washington, we’ll be able to ex- 
pand that trade even further. Under this 
agreement the Chinese will buy at least 
6 million tons of American wheat and 
corn during each of the next 4 years. They 
can buy up to 9 million metric tons if they 
choose. Our best estimate is that next year 
they'll buy about 7.2 million metric tons 
of United States grain, and their purchase 
of Texas grain and cotton will continue to 
go up. 

That’s a lot of wheat. It may not be 
easy to understand how much 7 million 
tons is, but that’s enough to make 15 
loaves of bread for every man, woman, 
and child in the nation of China. This is 
good news for American farmers. It’s good 
news for ali Americans. As a matter of 
fact, in the last 314 years we’ve had the 
highest gross income of farmers in history, 
we’ve had the highest increase in net farm 
income in history. This year we are drill- 
ing more oil and gas wells in the United 
States than any year in history. We’re pro- 
ducing more American coal than any year 
in history. And we’ve set records under 
Bob Poage’s leadership; now we’re follow- 
ing along. 

In 1977 we set a world record in farm 
product exports—1978, a new world’s 
record; 1979, a new world’s record; 1980, 
the highest of all, $40 billion worth of 
American farm products going overseas to 
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foreign customers. That’s what we're 
doing for the people of Texas. 

I might say in closing that this election 
year is a very crucial year for you, for your 
families, and for people that you love. The 
issues are sharply drawn. You remember 
the past history and the differences 
between the Democratic Party and the 
Republican Party. I remember growing 
up on a farm. Franklin Roosevelt, the 
great Democratic President, said, “We 
ought to give the farmers an equal chance 
and start the REA and turn on electricity 
in the farmhouses of America.” The 
Republicans, as you may remember, were 
against it. 

Franklin Roosevelt thought that older 
people ought to be taken off the po’ farms, 
as we called them, and given social secu- 
rity and some human decency and self- 
respect and security in their older years. 
He proposed social security. The Republi- 
cans were against it. I’ve already men- 
tioned the minimum wage. Democrats 
have always been for it; Republicans were 
against it. 

The working families of this Nation 
have always been foremost in the minds 
of Democratic leaders. Your great leader, 
Lyndon Johnson, proved that when he 
was in office. You might think that your 
vote doesn’t matter in a national election, 
but if just 28,000 people had changed 
their minds in Texas in 1960, John Ken- 
nedy and Lyndon Johnson would never 
have been able to serve this great country. 
This is how close it is. And in 1968, if just 
a few Democrats had been more enthusi- 
astic in supporting our ticket, Richard 
Nixon would never have served in the 
Oval Office in Washington; we would 
have had Hubert Humphrey instead. 

So, think about your families, think 
about your future, think about the defense 
of this country, think about the industrial 
complex of our Nation. I share the same 
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philosophy you do and that Democrats 
have shared down through the genera- 
tions. We believe in human beings and 
making sure that our people have a better 
life. We believe in self-respect for those 
who might be old or afflicted or poor or 
not well educated, who can’t speak Eng- 
lish well or who might be black. 

We believe in giving people a better 
chance in life, more security—let them 
stand on their own feet, manage their 
own affairs, live a good life. That’s what 
Democrats have always believed. But we 
also believe that the Government should 
not interfere in the private lives of human 
beings, and the free enterprise system 
should compete and be truly free. The Re- 
publicans talk big, but they talk to big 
business mostly. The profits to them are 
more important. 

Let me tell you in closing what we’ve 
done the last 344 years. We have deregu- 
lated the price of oil and natural gas. 
Every President for many years has prom- 
ised this, Democrats and Republicans. 
President Eisenhower vetoed a bill when 
he was in office, in 1956 I believe, that 
would have accomplished this purpose. 
We did it under a Democratic adminis- 
tration. Some thought we did it too fast; 
some thought we did it too slow. But the 
fact is that this has resulted in a great 
boon to the people of Texas. You’ve got 
in this State alone, compared to January 
of 1977, 914,000 people more holding jobs 
now. That’s a good progress. 

The unemployment rate in Texas since 
January of 1977, when I took over from 
a Republican President, is down 30 per- 
cent. Per capita income, that’s how much 
the average Texan makes every year, has 
gone up over 40 percent in 3% years. 
We've taken the Government’s nose out 
of the industrial system of our country. 
We’ve deregulated not only the oil and 
natural gas, we've deregulated the 
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railroads, deregulated the airlines, de- 
regulated the trucks, deregulated the 
financial institutions, working on the 
communication systems to let us have 
competition, good products, good sales 
overseas, good jobs for Americans, good 
competition, and let the people of this 
Nation have a better life. 

That’s what the Democratic Party has 
done for you now and in the past. And the 
Democratic Party, with your help when 
we whip the Republicans on November 
the 4th, you’re going to have a better life 
for this country in the future. 

Thank you very much. Go to work. God 
bless you all. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1:41 p.m. at 


the James Connally Airfield at Texas State 
Technical Institute. 


Texarkana, Arkansas 


Exchange With Reporters Upon Arrival at 
Texarkana Municipal Airport. 
October 22, 1980 


Q. Mr. President, there is a new poll 
showing you up on Ronald Reagan by a 
point or two. 

Tue Preswent. Oh, really? I haven’t 
paid much attention to polls when I was 
behind. I don’t think I’ll start now. 


Q. What do you think put you up? 


Tue Preswent. It’s hard to say 
whether we’re up or down. But I think 
the American people, here a few days 
before the election, are beginning to pay 
much more attention to the issues between 
me and Governor Reagan and not so 
much to the debate format or whether 
there are two or three on the stage to- 
gether or what the poll results say or what 
who said about whom. But the serious- 
ness of this campaign and the effect on 
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the future, I believe, is going to have a 
beneficial effect in the coming days for me. 
Q. Any fear you'll peak too soon? 
Tue PreswentT. No, not with just a 
one point difference. That’s not much. 
Q. Do you think you have the momen- 
tum now? 


Tue PresivenT. I hope so. 
Q. You come back. 
Tue Preswent. I'll be back. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 5 p.m. 
As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the White House press release. 


Texarkana, U.S.A. 


Remarks at a Rally With Local Residents. 
October 22, 1980 


Governor Bill Clinton, Senator Lloyd 
Bentsen, Governor George Nigh, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Bobby Freeman, Con- 
gressman Sam Hall, Congressman Beryl 
Anthony, other distinguished Democrats 
on this stage: 

Hello, everybody from Arkansas. How 
you doing? [Cheers] Hello, everybody 
from Texas. How you doing? [Cheers] 
And as you know, we have people here 
from Oklahoma and from Louisiana as 
well. 


This is a very important day for me, 
because I stand here on a spot which has 
historic memories for Democrats and for 
Southerners. I look across this square 
and I see a monument to the heroes of 
the Confederacy, and I think back in his- 
tory about that. And I realize that not 
only did John Kennedy stand here where 
I am, with one foot in Texas and one in 
Arkansas, but that Lyndon Baines John- 
son stood here, too. And I remember that 
it was you who put me on the road to 
the White House to represent the finest 
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elements of the South and the entire re- 
gion and the finest elements of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. 

I was a farmer. My family have lived 
in this Nation more than 300 years. All of 
us have been farmers. I grew up on a 
farm as a boy during the depression years. 
My father or his father or none before him 
ever had a chance to finish high school, 
but I did. And the reason I did it was be- 
cause we had a better life, because we had 
Democrats in the White House in Wash- 
ington and a Democratic Congress that 
cared about human beings and believed 
in the alleviation of suffering and gave us 
a better chance than we would otherwise 
have had. 

And I come from the part of the Na- 
tion, as you do, too, that believes in hard 
work, self-sacrifice, trust in our families, 
strong communities, a deep belief in God. 
And I pray that we never forget those 
values, which never change. 

Today I want to talk to you just for a 
few minutes about the decision that you 
will be making on the 4th day of Novem- 
ber. There is a great difference between 
myself and Governor Reagan. There’s a 
great difference between the Republicans 
and the Democrats. But what we’re talk- 
ing about in this election, as the last days 
draw to a close, is the difference in the 
futures that we will have. 

But as we plan for the years ahead, it’s 
very important that we recognize the dif- 
ferences that do exist, because the Re- 
publicans would have you believe, in these 
last few days, that there’s not much dif- 
ference between us. On one side, we’ve 
got Fanklin Delano Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, and 
Lyndon Baines Johnson and what they 
mean to us in changing this Nation for 
the better. On the other side, we’ve got 
Herbert Hoover and we’ve got Richard 
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Nixon and we’ve got Gerald Ford, and 
now we've got Ronald Reagan, the same 
tradition. And don’t you forget it for a 
moment when you go to vote on election 
day. 

And let’s now talk about senior citizens 
for a moment. On the one side, you’ve 
got a party under Franklin Roosevelt that 
saw that it was not good for retired peo- 
ple to live on po’ farms, as we called them 
in south Georgia, where they could no 
longer earn their own living. The Demo- 
crats wanted the senior citizens to have 
some decency in life and some security 
and some self-respect, so he proposed so- 
cial security. The Republicans were 
against it. 

Later on, we have seen my opponent, 
Governor Reagan, on four different occa- 
sions say he believes that social security 
program ought to be voluntary. A volun- 
tary social security program would in- 
stantly face bankruptcy, and that would 
be the end of social security. And don’t 
you forget this sharp difference that’s go- 
ing to be decided on November the 4th. 

Let’s talk about the working families 
of this country. Most people in this Na- 
tion have to work for a living. They’re not 
rich, but they want to earn their own 
living. 

I remember how it was, not too long 
ago, during the depression years: little 
boys and girls, not as big as my daugh- 
ter Amy, who’s now 13, working in 
sweatshops 18 hours a day and grown men 
and women slaving all day long from 
sunup to sundown, with no decent wage 
to buy their families something to eat and 
clothes to wear and shelter over their 
heads. And the Democrats proposed a 
minimum wage. It was only 25 cents an 
hour. The Republicans opposed it. Later, 
when I got my first job as a high school 
graduate, the minimum had been raised 
by the Democrats from 25 cents to 40 
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cents an hour. The Republicans were 
against it. The Republicans said the mini- 
mum wage was socialism, communism. 

That’s not ancient history, because let 
me tell you what Governor Reagan says 
about the minimum wage. He says that 
the minimum wage has caused more 
misery and more unemployment than 
anything in this Nation since the Great 
Depression—a difference that’s very im- 
portant when you make a decision on 
November the 4th if you care about work- 
ing families. 

Sometimes in our society we have 
changes take place: factories close down, 
move to another community; sometimes 
buying habits of people change and you 
no longer have people building buggies 
and other things, there’s a shift to 
automobiles—temporary unemployment. 
Democrats know that during those times, 
Americans who want jobs don’t draw a 
paycheck for a few weeks. So, the Demo- 
crats put forward the idea of unemploy- 
ment compensation. It’s paid for by the 
workers and employees. It’s kind of an in- 
surance program. 

Governor Reagan says that unemploy- 
ment compensation is a prepaid vacation 
for freeloaders. We’re not talking about 
freeloaders. We’re talking about people 
who want to work, who have been work- 
ing, who’ve paid their own insurance, but 
want their families to eat, if they are tem- 
porarily unemployed. 

Let’s talk about Medicare. Medicare is 
a Democratic program put forward under 
Harry Truman, so that when you reach 
your retirement age, in addition to social 
security—and the payments are taken out 
of your social security, as you know— 
it provides health care for senior citizens. 
Democrats are very proud of this program. 
It was opposed by the Republicans. They 
thought it was socialism again. 

And Ronald Reagan, who’s running 
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against me for President, said that he was 
against Medicare, that it was a program 
that would let the Government of the 
United States take over the medical sys- 
tem of this Nation and take away the 
freedom of our people. As the representa- 
tive of the American Medical Association, 
he traveled all over this Nation trying to 
kill Medicare. A great difference is going 
to take place on election day depending 
on your decision. 

I see this statue. I’m a southerner, and 
I’m proud of it. And I’m going to talk 
to you just a moment about something 
that’s very important to southerners, and 
that’s civil rights. 

There was a time in our Nation, in our 
part of the country, when the laws were 
passed to prevent black people from hav- 
ing their constitutional rights or even the 
right to vote in an election. I look out over 
this audience, and I see black and white 
southerners here together, sharing a com- 
mon life, better under the Democrats, 
rights guaranteed. The man responsible 
for that change was your neighbor from 
Texas, Lyndon Baines Johnson. And 
when the civil rights legislation was 
passed, it made us proud. But Governor 
Ronald Reagan said that the civil rights 
legislation was bad legislation. Those are 
the kind of things that will be decided 
by you in 10 days from now, on Novem- 
ber the 4th. 

Let’s talk about employment. In the 
last 3Y%2 years, as Lloyd Bentsen said, 
we've added almost 9 million new jobs 
in this Nation, in spite of OPEC oil prices 
and international problems that were 
created all over the world in the economy. 
In Texas alone, compared to the day I 
was inaugurated in 1977, there are 914,- 
000 more people holding jobs today than 
there were 31% years ago, and in Arkansas 
195,000 more people on the job than the 
day I was inaugurated President. That’s 
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the kind of record the Democrats have. 

If you’ll pardon me, let me mention 
Governor Reagan one more time, because 
we’re looking to the future. He’s for the 
so-called Reagan-Kemp-Roth tax pro- 
gram, a big giveaway program for rich 
people that’ll saddle the Americans with 
enormous inflation. That’s not just my 
opinion. President Ford, a Republican, 
who supports Reagan in this election, re- 
fuses to endorse that ridiculous tax pro- 
posal. Even the Wall Street Journal and 
Business Week said it won’t work. And 
Mr. Reagan’s own Vice-Presidential 
candidate, George Bush, said if the Rea- 
gan-Kemp-Roth proposal is put into ef- 
fect, it’1] cause a 30-percent inflation rate. 
As a matter of fact, George Bush said then 
it was “voodoo economics.” That’s the 
kind of approach that Democrats want to 
prevent, that’s at stake with your jobs and 
with inflation in the future. 

I want to mention a couple of other 
things. One is that the Democrats be- 
lieve that our air ought to be pure and 
that our water ought to be clean and that 
the land God gave us over which to be 
stewards would still be productive and 
not spoiled by poisons. Scientists have 
searched for a solution to the pollution 
problem for a long time. Governor Rea- 
gan has found the solution. He says pollu- 
tion’s caused by trees. [Laughter] Well, 
that’s a pretty sharp difference from what 
I believe, because not too long ago I 
signed a reforestation bill that will make 
provisions for this whole area through 
here to reseed our forests and to build 
more trees. And God’s going to help us, 
right? [Cheers] 

So, if you want to see the trees de- 
stroyed to control inflation [pollution], 
vote Republican. If you want to see the 
trees planted to make the air purer and 
deal with inflation [pollution] at its 
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source, vote Democratic, a very good 
choice. 

I know very clearly that this area here 
is interested in the production of energy. 
The small royalty owners are now being 
hurt by the new law passed under my ad- 
ministration. With the help of these men 
here, George Nigh in Oklahoma, the peo- 
ple in Louisiana, Lloyd Bentsen in Texas, 
all of you, we’ve now decided to change 
the law—it’s already been done in the 
Senate, itll be done soon—to exempt 
those small royalty owners from that tax. 

We have a new energy policy that this 
country’s never had before, one that’s 
really serving well. Republicans in the 
long run have said, “Let’s decontrol the 
price of oil and gas to increase the produc- 
tion of American energy.” In 1956 a law 
was passed along those lines. I don’t know 
the details. It was vetoed by President 
Eisenhower. But we knew that we had to 
address this in a way that would help the 
energy-producing States and also be fair 
to those who consume energy, in your 
State and around the Nation. So, we 
passed a new energy bill. It now provides 
that over a period of time, energy prices 
will be decontrolled. Already it’s having 
great impact. 


We’ve got more oil drillrigs running 
right now and gas drillrigs right now than 
ever before in history—3,164 as of mid- 
night last night. And this year we'll have 
more oil wells and gas wells drilled in this 
country than in any year in history. You 
might be also interested in knowing that 
we’re producing more coal this year than 
ever before in history. 

On the other hand, we’ve got a Repub- 
lican administration that wants to dis- 
mantle what we've done. Governor 
Reagan says the best approach to the en- 
ergy problem is to repeal everything we’ve 
done, to dismantle the Department of En- 
ergy, and let the oil companies make all 
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the decisions for our life in the future on 
energy. That’s the decision you’ve got to 
make on November the 4th. 

One other thing I want to say that’s 
most important of all, more important 
than inflation, more important than how 
many jobs we’ve created in the last 34% 
years, and that is our defense capabilities 
and the preservation of peace. 

Eight years before I became President, 
7 of those years expenditures for 
American defense went down. Under two 
Republican Presidents, the defense 
budget decreased by 37 percent. When I 
took over the Oval Office, the respon- 
sibilities of Commander in Chief, we be- 
gan a steady, well-planned, sure increase 
every year, above and beyond inflation, to 
give us a strong defense. And as long as 
I’m in the White House, we'll have a 
strong defense, second to none on Earth in 
military equipment and in our Armed 
Forces personnel. 

But at the same time, a President has to 
decide how to use that enormous power. 
You can’t fly an airplane with just one 
wing, and having a tremendous defense 
establishment is just part of the job. That 
defense capability has got to be used to 
keep the peace. We’ve got to control nu- 
clear weapons. Governor Reagan says, 
throw the nuclear weapons control treaty 
in the wastebasket. Let’s start a nuclear 
arms race as a trump card to be played 
against the Soviet Union. We’re trying to 
keep other nations around the world, like 
Libya and Iraq, from having atomic 
weapons. Our nonproliferation program 
is extremely important to every person 
who values life in this audience. Governor 
Reagan says that nonproliferation is none 
of our business. 

Every President who’s served in the 
Oval Office before me, Democrats and 
Republicans, have been faced with trou- 
bled times around the world, troubled 
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places. Not a day has gone by that that 
wasn’t the case. We’ve known that we had 
an enormous military structure in this 
country, but we’ve tried to deal with those 
problems peacefully. 

Governor Reagan, on the other hand, 
when he’s seen trouble spots around the 
world, is advocating sending in American 
military forces, in North Korea, in Ecua- 
dor, in Cuba, Cyprus, the Middle East, 
Rhodesia, Angola, Pakistan. Those trou- 
ble spots have been resolved diplomati- 
cally by other Presidents, but, while he 
still hoped to be President, he has said, 
“Let’s send in American military forces.” 

These kinds of issues affect you and 
they affect me and they affect every per- 
son in this Nation and on Earth. I stand 
here needing your help. The issues are 
clearly drawn. A great deal is at stake, in 
your life, in the lives of those who live in 
the same home with you and those whom 
you love and who look to you for leader- 
ship. We’ve only got 10 days to go. It’s go- 
ing to be a close race in Louisiana. It’s go- 
ing to be a close race in Texas. It’s going 
to be a close race in Arkansas. And we’re 
behind right now, I would guess, in Okla- 
homa. And what you do the next 10 days 
will make a decision about what kind of 
nation we’ll have in the years ahead. 


Will we preserve the tradition of the 
Democratic Party? Will we have commit- 
ments made to a better life for working 
people of this land? Will we have older 
people having security in their declining 
years, give them a full, fruitful life, to 
honor them for what they’ve given this 
country? Will we have a better education 
for our children, better housing for our 
families, better jobs, better social security, 
better minimum wage? Will we have a 
strong defense? Will it be used for peace? 
These are the kinds of issues that face you, 
and the judgment is in your hands. 

I would guess that most of you here are 
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Democrats and will support me. But let 
me ask you to do this in the next 10 days: 
Get on the telephone, talk to those you 
see. There’s no one in this audience that 
can’t contact between now and election 
day 500 or 1,000 people, some of you 
maybe more, because the sound of your 
voice can be heard. If you’ll help me, be 
partners in the future as you have been in 
the past, then we'll win on November the 
4th; we'll stomp the Republicans and 
keep this Nation on the road to future 
progress. 

Thank you very much. God bless you 
all. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 5:40 p.m. out- 
side the United States Post Office Federal 
Building. The podium from which he spoke 
straddled the Arkansas-Texas State line. 

Following his remarks, the President re- 
turned to the White House. 


White House Conference on 
Families 


Statement on Receiving the Conference’s 


Final Report. October 22, 1980 


I have received the report of the White 
House Conference on Families, and I 
want to thank the 125,000 Americans 
who helped to produce it. I am deter- 
mined that their efforts will lead to real 
improvement in poiicies and programs to 
strengthen and support the American 
family as an institution. 

This Conference has reaffirmed the 
central role that families play in our na- 
tional lite. It has documented the ways in 
which our major institutions, including 
government, ignore and even undermine 
families. With unprecedented openness 
and broad participation, the Conference 
has produced a mandate and an agenda 
for action. 
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The consensus on the major recommen- 
dations is a remarkable achievement and 
shows how Americans of different back- 
grounds and beliefs can unite around a 
specific program. The delegates’ principal 
recommendations lay out a practical, 
moderate, and sensible agenda to combat 
the insensitivity that so often characterizes 
the attitude of our major institutions to- 
ward the family. 

When I addressed the Conference in 
Baltimore, I said “I will do all I can to 
make sure your report does not sit on the 
shelves.” We are already working to im- 
plement the recommendations of the 
White House Conference on Families: 

1) We are today bringing into the 
White House leaders of major corpora- 
tions to discuss the Conference recom- 
mendation dealing with family-oriented 
personnel policies. This meeting will be 
followed by an intensive seminar for per- 
sonnel decisionmakers on how to institute 
and expand upon policies in the work- 
place that reduce conflict between work 
and family responsibilities. 

2) I have recently proposed a change 
in our tax laws to reduce the “marriage 
tax penalty.” Enactment of this deduction 
will lessen the most obvious form of tax 
discrimination against families. 

3) I have established an Office for Fam- 
ilies in the Department of Health and 
Human Services to help ensure a voice 
for families and to follow up on these rec- 
ommendations. 

4) I am directing all Federal depart- 
ments and key agencies to undertake a 
thorough analysis of their policies and 
programs in light of the recommendations 
contained in the final report of the White 
House Conference on Families and to de- 
velop detailed plans for implementing 
Conference proposals. 

5) Within the White House, I am ask- 
ing the Domestic Policy Staff to make 
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Conference recommendations an invari- 
able criterion for the evaluation of policies 
and programs. 

6) We will continue to work with the 
National Advisory Committee of the 
White House Conference on Families, its 
Chairperson, Jim Guy Tucker, and its 
Director, John Carr, who have done a 
superb job in making this Conference a 
success. 

7) We will also continue to work with 
the private and voluntary organizations 
that represent and serve American fam- 
ilies. Since many of the recommendations 
are directed not at government, but at 
business, labor, religious groups, social 
services, media, and other private groups, 
their involvement in implementation is 
crucial. 

These steps are only the beginning of 
a long-term effort to enhance family 
strengths and to reverse the neglect of 
families that characterizes all too many of 
the decisions and actions undertaken in 
our society. 

I am proud of the way this Conference 
listened to and involved so many Ameri- 
can families, of the way it has put fami- 
lies at the center of national discussion, 


«of the way it has found consensus and 


agreement where many predicted only 
conflict. The White House Conference on 
Families has brought us from rhetoric to 
action, from principles to programs, from 
a vision to an actual plan for strengthen- 
ing and supporting the families of our 
Nation. 


United States-People’s Republic 
of China Grain Agreement 


White House Statement. October 22, 1980 


Today, we signed in Beijing a grain 
agreement with the People’s Republic of 
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China which accomplishes two important 
things. First, it will promote the sale of 
U.S. grain to a large and growing market. 
Second, it will further the process of build- 
ing a long-term structure for U.S.-China 
relations. 

Under the terms of this agreement, 
China will purchase at least 6 million 
metric tons (MMT) of U.S. wheat and 
corn annually for a 4-year period begin- 
ning January 1, 1981. The Chinese may 
purchase up to 9 MMT without prior 
notice. 

Since the establishment of diplomatic 
relations in January 1979, U.S. agricul- 
tural exports to China have expanded 
rapidly and will reach a record $2 billion 
in 1980. China is now our most important 
customer for cotton and one of the most 
important for other farm products. 

The agreement grew out of a dialog 
dating back to Secretary Bergland’s visit 
to the People’s Republic of China in 1978. 
It will provide important benefits for both 
U.S. farmers and consumers. It will help 
to moderate the wide swing in grain prices 
that are often associated with annual fluc- 
tuations in agricultural exports. The 
agreement will also provide further stimu- 
lus to our dynamic agricultural export 
sector and contribute to our growing sur- 
plus in agricultural trade, which will reach 
$22 billion in 1980. 

The President takes great personal pride 
in the fact that in his administration he 
was able to take the difficult but enor- 
mously successful step of establishing full 
diplomatic relations with China, the larg- 
est country in the world. 

The establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with China almost 2 years ago made 
it possible for us to move ahead to build 
a new relationship which truly enriches us 
in knowledge, trade, and culture: 
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—Trade more than doubled from $1.1 
billion in 1978 to $2.3 billion in 1979. This 
year we estimated it will almost double 
again to $4 billion. 

—About 25 cultural and sports delega- 
tions from China visit our country every 
6 months, and we are reciprocating with 
visits by orchestras and other cultural 
groups as well as our Olympic athletes. 

—We have 13 separate working agree- 
ments in science and technology, which 
not only give us current and future com- 
mercial benefits but make it possible for 
our scientists and technicians to share in 
China’s research in medicine, earthquake 
prediction, and agriculture. 

Important as they are, there is more to 
our relationship than trade and cultural 
ties. We have also begun carefully and de- 
liberately to build a consultative relation- 
ship which will enable us to work together 
to identify and cooperate on issues of com- 
mon interest, such as the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan. 

This effort to construct a long-term 
strategic relationship is still new and there- 
fore fragile. It is based on carefully written 
and painstakingly negotiated understand- 
ings set down in the joint communique 
establishing diplomatic relations between 
the United States and China. This ad- 
ministration has consistently made clear 
its resolve to honor those understandings. 

We have come a long way since that 
day almost 2 years ago when the President 
announced that we had reached agree- 
ment with the Chinese on the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. Thirty years 
of mutual isolation and hostility have been 
replaced with a deepening consultative 
relationship which is already contributing 
significantly to American security and to 
the peace and stability in East Asia and 
the world beyond. 
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White House Reception for Black 
Ministers 
Remarks at the Reception. October 23, 1980 


I understand you’ve had a good day so 
far. If there’s one thing I don’t relish, 
it’s trying to substitute for Coretta King 
and Andy Young and Jessie Jackson as a 
speaker. I might let Reverend Moss take 
my place up here; I know he’d do a better 
job. One thing that I think is good about 
people who lead congregations and lead 
larger groups than that, congregations of 
congregations, is that you have a chance 
to take your activism, your deep commit- 
ment, your experience and turn it into 
advice for people—a very precious pos- 
session that you have. 

I tried to think of a story to illustrate 
this point. The only one I could think of 
was one that my pastor told not long ago 
about a young, very proud, very arrogant 
new preacher. His name was Reverend 
Quail. And he had a bishop whose name 
was Bishop Rice that he admired very 
much, and he wanted to make an impres- 
sion on the bishop. So he went to see him 
and said, “Bishop Rice, I’ve noticed how 
revered you are by all those who know 
you, and I know how wonderful a man 
you are, and I just want to know how 
you get your knowledge and your expe- 
rience, and the advice you give people is 
so profoundly important.” And Bishop 
Rice recognized that the young man 
wanted a good assignment the next time 
change took place. [Laughter] So he said, 
“Young man, I’ll tell you what I do.” He 
said, “When I get a little bit down in the 
dumps and need some revelation, I re- 
member that God made this world. And 
I try to escape from human beings’ in- 
fluence as much as I can and forget about 
human beings and go out and just be 
alone with God.” And he said, “The best 
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thing I’ve ever found is I can go out and 
just walk in the rain.” He said, “I like 
to go out by myself alone, and not many 
people on the street, and I just turn my 
eyes up to the heaven and let the rain 
fall on my face.” “Well,” the Reverend 
Quail said, “I think I'll try that the next 
time it rains, Bishop Rice.” [Laughter] 

So 3 or 4 days later came a big heavy 
rain. It was kind of cold out there, and 
Reverend Quail went out and stood in 
the rain and looked up and it rained on 
him. He stood there a long time, not much 
happened. [Laughter] So he went back to 
see the bishop. He said, “Bishop Rice, I 
took your advice.” And he said, “Ordi- 
narily, your advice is very good, but I 
don’t think it worked this time.” He said, 
“Well, what happened?” He said, “I went 
out in the rain. I stood there and turned 
my face up to the heavens. It just beat on 
my face. I got cold. It ran all down my 
neck.” He said, “I felt like a fool.” And 
Bishop Rice said, ““Well, how many reve- 
lations you want out of one rain?” [Laugh- 
ter] Well, if you don’t get anything else 
out of this meeting, you can take that story 
home and use it as you see fit. 

This is a time for advice. It’s time for 
turning to those who have leadership. It’s 
a time for remembering what you mean 
to this country. As I have said many times, 
some of you have heard me say this before, 
I know of no other group in this Nation 
any more capable of combining God’s will 
and your lifetime commitment with the 
education and the inspiration and the 
leadership of others than the black min- 
isters of this land. When you see a hungry 
child, when you see a homeless family, 
when you see a lonely and destitute senior 
citizen, when you see a mind’s not being 
developed, when you see deprivation 
around you, you remember the teachings 
of Christ. But you go further than that. 
You try to do something about it. And the 
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activism that transformed the Southland 
and raised the spirits of this entire Nation 
and set an example for the whole world 
came from you, in my judgment. 

And I’ve said also many times that had 
it not been for the courage of Rosa Parks 
and had it not been that Martin Luther 
King, Jr., was a minister who believed in 
the same principles that you espouse and 
exemplify in your own lives and trans- 
form this Nation, I would not be standing 
here as President, because you recognize 
the significance of change and the need 
for our Nation to look anew at itself. Our 
principles, our ideals, our Constitution are 
very good, but the practicalities of life and 
how judgments made by those in high 
places affected the people that you loved 
and who looked to you for leadership and 
guidance, not only spiritually but in a very 
closely related thing, in the human values 
of life which were also the teachings of 
Christ, that’s what has made this country 
improve so much. It hasn’t come far 
enough. 

I’ve had your advice; it’s been good 
advice, and I’ve taken it. In many cases 
the judgments that I’ve made, the deci- 
sions that I’ve made have originated with 
you and a few others like you around this 
country whom I trust and who have been 
partners with me. We’ve made some prog- 
ress. I’ve had a chance to appoint judges 
to the Federal bench, places that had been 
closed after more than 200 years to black 
people. And we’ve got a long way to go. 
I’ve appointed twice as many black judges 
as all the other Presidents put together in 
the history of this country. But that’s not 
enough. And when I look on what John 
Kennedy wanted and what Lyndon John- 
son wanted, had the times permitted, I’m 
sure they would have done just as much or 
more. 

And I look to the future, too, because 
we’ve now got food stamps so people 
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don’t have to have cash money to buy 
them. That was an idea that came from 
you all. And it’s made it easier for those 
who've starved to eat. And we’ve had 
some economic setbacks in the last few 
years. The whole world has been shocked 
by high inflationary pressures. And we’ve 
added 81 million new jobs; 1.3 million of 
those that weren’t available on Janu- 
ary 20th, 1977, are now held by black 
people in this country; another million by 
Hispanic American people. We’ve tried 
to focus our job programs for a change on 
permanent career jobs in the private sec- 
tor of our economy and also on those 
who were chronically prohibited, by vari- 
ous factors that ought not have been 
there, from having full employment. 

We've still got a long way to go. The 
unemployment rate is too high, but we’re 
working on it with your guidance. We’ve 
now got a youth bill, as you well know, 
through the House of Representatives. 
It’s now in the Senate. And I believe that 
after the partisanship of this campaign 
election is gone, we’ll see those $2 billion 
added on to the programs we’ve already 
got, and we'll see 600,000 young people 
put to work that have been wanting jobs 
and show they can be good citizens of this 
country. 

In 1968, we passed an open housing 
law. You were the ones that initiated it, 
and I know you breathed a sigh of relief 
when it was passed. It hasn’t meant 2 
cents, because we have not yet been able 
to get through the Congress authority to 
enforce the law of the United States. And 
now we've gotten through the House of 
Representatives the amendments to the 
open housing law to give our executive 
department the right, the authority, the 
legal status to enforce the law. That is a 
project for the future, building on what 
you’ve done in the past. 
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I’m worried about the status of social 
security. I’m worried about the status of 
the minimum wage. I’m worried about the 
status of youth employment programs. I’m 
worried about the status of housing pro- 
grams for the poor and the elderly. I’m 
worried about the status of the criminal 
justice system in this country that needs 
to be improved steadily, because it’s not 
good enough yet. And you think back to 
the 8 years before I came in this office and 
what was happening to those programs, 
what was happening to the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
now headed by Eleanor Holmes Norton, 
what was happening to our foreign policy 
concerning Africa before Andy Young and 
before Don McHenry transformed this 
Nation and its image in the eyes of the 
Third World. We don’t want to go back 
to that. 


There’s a lot at stake. And one of the 
things that has changed the lives of peo- 
ple that you care about has been the new 
program for our cities. You know, one of 
the brightest spots in black American 
achievement has been in the management, 
as mayors, of some of our major cities. It 
has proved the effectiveness of black 
Americans to manage a complicated and 
very desperately needed improvement in 
the lives of black and white citizens, 
because those ghetto areas of the deteri- 
orating central cities, when I campaigned 
around this country in 1976, were in 
danger. Everywhere I went, there was a 
feeling of despair and hopelessness and 
discouragement and trouble. It’s been 
improved tremendously. And I believe 
that the mayors of this country, Demo- 
cratic and Republican, would overwhelm- 
ingly tell you that what I’ve just said is 
true. 

We’ve got a long way to go, but we’ve 
now begun to focus all the programs— 
education programs, health programs, 
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welfare programs, transportation pro- 
grams, housing programs, rebuilding pro- 
grams, with EDA—on those areas that 
formerly were deprived, when under a 
previous administration those kind of 
funds were kind of channeled out into the 
rich suburbs where the influence is greater, 
where the citizens might have been better 
organized, and where deprived people 
very seldom live and benefit from Federal 
programs. This is the kind of change that 
has been made so far. We want to keep 
that progress underway. 

I’ve been deeply disturbed lately at the 
attacks that have been made by depraved 
human beings on black citizens in our 
country, in Buffalo, New York, and 
Atlanta, Georgia. I’ve talked to the At- 
torney General about it. I’ve talked to 
Judge Webster about it; Drew Days about 
it. Jack Watson on my staff in the White 
House is monitoring this program to root 
out those criminals, day and night. It’s a 
blight on our economy, it’s a blight on 
our society, it’s a blight on our country 
to have this done. And those kinds of 
people and the Ku Klux Klan have got to 
be caught, brought to justice, proved that 
they violated the law, and put under the 
jail where they belong. 

Not long ago, I read Daddy King’s 
autobiography. And he went through 
part of his book and pointed out the 
troubles he’s seen. And as a leader in a 
great family, one of the greatest families 
our Nation has ever seen, he’s had his 
suffering and his disappointment, his 
pain, his anguish, and his sorrow. But he 
said every now and then he reminds him- 
self of an old saying, “I was put here on 
a purpose.” And there’s no doubt in my 
mind that Daddy King was put here on a 
purpose. What his life meant, his com- 
munion with his wife, his offspring, and 
his own family, his influence, that of his 
family has inspired me; I’m sure it’s in- 
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spired a lot of you. And I might add 
that as President of this country, I think 
the United States of America was created 
by God with a purpose—on a purpose. 
We're beginning to set an example for 
the rest of the world with human rights, 
with basic decency, with equality of 
opportunity. 

And I can tell you this: that had it 
not been for the Constitution of the 
United States, we would not have the 
largest and most influential and perhaps 
the most economically sound black nation 
on Earth, Nigeria, now a democracy, an 
ally of ours, whereas shortly before I be- 
came President, the Secretary of State of 
the United States was not permitted to 
come into that country on an official visit. 
And it was done with the influence of 
the people there. I don’t want to claim 
credit for it. But when they got ready to 
have a change from a military govern- 
ment, one of the kindest and best and 
most unselfish military governments I ever 
saw, into a freely elected assembly, with 
a Prime Minister that visited me in this 
room not long ago, they used the United 
States Constitution as a pattern after 
which they could predicate their own 
government. 

And I went there on an official visit, 
the first time in 200  years—I 
hate to say this—that an American Presi- 
dent had ever made an official visit to a 
black African country. No credit to me. 
I point out to you that it took us too long 
to do it. All the other Presidents should 
have been going over there, because it’s 
not just only a benevolent thing to show 
equality, but it’s good for our country. 
And we're selling rice from Arkansas in 
Nigeria now, and we’re buying a lot of 
oil from them; got good trade going. It 
didn’t hurt us. [Laughter] It helped us, 
right? And also, now we’ve got an op- 
portunity to invest there, not only have a 
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sale for American products but a good, 
sound future to stabilize the continent of 
Africa in order to continue to make 
progress. 

And we’ve seen the same thing happen 
in a country formerly known as Rhodesia. 
You all know the situation when I came 
in this office. We were trying desperately 
to see majority rule invoked and to give 
black people a right to vote and to have 
a democratic government elected there. 
And had it not been for Andrew Young 
working with all those leaders involved 
who laid the groundwork for the British 
success—and we were partners with 
them—we would not have had standing 
here not too long ago, the Prime Minis- 
ter, Mugabe—black leader, great new 
democracy in Africa. 

This is the kind of thing that our coun- 
try can do, because God, I think, created 
it on a purpose. That doesn’t mean that 
we've done enough, but we’re on the 
road toward the promised land. This, to 
me, is where you and I share a responsi- 
bility for the future we are facing now 
with economic problems. Inflation pres- 
sures are too high. And the judgment on 
what kind of tax program we'll have next 
year, and what kind of job programs we'll 
have next year, and what kind of re- 
building of American industry we’ll have 
next year, will decide what kind of life 
we'll have next year among the people 
about whom you care and about whom I 
care. 

The so-called Reagan-Kemp-Roth pro- 
posal is a tax proposal for the rich, which 
will not build new jobs and new indus- 
try and new tools and new factories. It'll 
have a tremendous benefit for some at 
the expense of the others. And we’ll have 
inflationary pressures build up in this 
country that'll make what we’ve seen in 
the past pale into insignificance. Those 
are the kinds of issues that are hard to 
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understand. But the underlying thrust of 
what the Democratic Party has always 
stood for and what the Republican Party 
has always stood for is exemplified by that 
change. 

I know you’ve had a long, hard day. I 
just want to say one more thing. A lot of 
people to whom you speak and a lot of 
people to whom I speak say this is a big 
country, 230 million people. Over a hun- 
dred million will probably vote. What can 
one person do? What can one congrega- 
tion do? 

In 1960 if 28,000 people in Texas 
had changed their vote and just a few 
thousand in Illinois, John Kennedy would 
never have been President, Lyndon John- 
son would never have been Vice Presi- 
dent, and the change that’s taken place in 
your life with voting rights, civil rights, 
new opportunities might never have come 
to pass in this Nation in our lifetime. 
That was a good story. It had a good 
ending. 

In 1968 we had another story. We had 
a good Democratic nominee, Hubert 
Humphrey. And they had somebody to 
represent the Republican Party; his name 
was Richard Nixon. I’ve thought a lot 
about who put Richard Nixon in the 
White House. It wasn’t Republicans, be- 
cause once they choose their nominee, you 
can expect them to vote for him. It wasn’t 
the Republicans that put Richard Nixon 
in the Oval Office. It was the Democrats 
who didn’t vote. 

Some of them were for Gene McCarthy. 
And they said, “Well, Hubert Humphrey 
is not a perfect man.” And the main thing 
they had against him was that he served 
as Vice President under Lyndon Johnson. 
That was the mark they put on him, and 
they wouldn’t support him. And George 
Wallace, who had support in some States, 
was a third candidate. And folks said, 
“Well, I don’t think I’ll vote.” The Re- 
publicans voted, and Hubert Humphrey 
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lost. And perhaps one of the best Presi- 
dents this country would ever have seen 
did not have a chance to serve. 

I don’t want to see the same thing hap- 
pen in 1980. I didn’t get in this race to 
lose. I believe I was put here on a pur- 
pose, and I believe you all came to the 
White House this afternoon on a purpose. 
And if you and I can get together, I guar- 
antee you that the Republicans will not sit 
in the Oval Office for the next 8 years. 
Right? [Applause] ’'m with you. 

Thank you. God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:11 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting 


Nomination of Melba Beals To Be a Member 
of the Board of Directors. October 23, 1980 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Melba Beals, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to be a member of the board 
of directors of the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting. She would replace 
Lucius Perry Gregg, Jr., whose term has 
expired. 

Beals, 38, is a freelance writer, consult- 
ant, and lecturer. She was a reporter with 
KQED-TV in 1971 and with KRON- 
TV from 1972 to 1977. She has published 
articles in newspapers and magazines in 
San Francisco and has ghostwritten two 
books. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Pres- 
ident’s public schedule and other items of 
general interest announced by the White 
House Press Office and not included else- 
where in this issue. 
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October 16 


The President met at the White House 
with Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs. 
October 17 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Secretary of State Edmund S. Mus- 
kie, Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown, Deputy Secretary of State 
Warren M. Christopher, Lloyd N. 
Cutler, Counsel to the President, and 
Dr. Brzezinski. 

The President announced the recess ap- 
pointments of Laird F. Harris and Harold 
L. Thomas as Assistant Directors of the 
Community Services Administration. Both 
have been nominated for these positions 
but were not confirmed by the Senate be- 
fore it adjourned. 

The President left the White House for 
a weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 


October 19 


The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David. 


October 20 


The President has declared an emer- 
gency for the State of New Jersey as a re- 
sult of a water shortage. 

October 23 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr, Brzezinski; 

—representatives of the Service Em- 

ployees International Union; 
—representatives of the New York 
Board of Rabbis; 

—George Boyer, an employee at Cava- 
naugh’s Restaurant in Philadelphia, 
1 

—Rev. Joseph Lowery, national presi- 
dent of the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference. 

The President announced the recess ap- 
pointments of two individuals. They are: 


ALEx P. Mercure, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
to be Under Secretary of Agriculture for 
Small Community and Rural Development; 

JouNn TRUESDALE, of Maryland, to be a mem- 
ber of the National Labor Relations Board 
for a term expiring August 27, 1985. 


October 24 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale, 
Secretary Muskie, Secretary Brown, 
Deputy Secretary Christopher, Jack 
H. Watson, Jr., Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Brzezinski, and Mr. Cutler; 

—Larry Holmes, world heavyweight 
boxing champion. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


NOTE: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following listing contains releases of the 
White House Press Office which are not in- 
cluded in this issue. 

Released October 16, 1980 
Advance text: remarks at a meeting with New 

York labor leaders in New York, N.Y. 

Released October 17, 1980 


Fact sheet: U.S.-Israeli Agreement on Contin- 
gency Implementing Arrangements for the 
Memorandum of Agreement of June 22, 
1979, and Oil Supply 


Fact sheet: Veterans’ Rehabilitation and Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1980 


Released October 19, 1980 
Advance text: radio address on foreign policy 
Released October 20, 1980 


Advance text: remarks to reporters on nuclear 
arms control policy 


Released October 22, 1980 


Fact sheet: United States-People’s Republic of 
China grain agreement 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved October 17, 1980 


S. 2622 Public Law 96-464 
Coastal Zone Management Improvement 
Act of 1980. 





. Public Law 96-465 
Foreign Service Act of 1980. 
H.R. 5288 Public Law 96-466 
Veterans’ Rehabilitation and Education 
Amendments of 1980. 





Public Law 96-467 
An act relating to the tariff treatment of 
certain articles. 
Public Law 96-468 
Swine Health Protection Act. 
S. 2043 Public Law 96-469 
Animal Cancer Research Act. 


Approved October 19, 1980 


Public Law 96-470 
Congressional Reports Elimination Act of 
1980. 





Public Law 96-471 
Installment Sales Revision Act of 1980. 

Public Law 96-472 
An act to amend the Earthquake Hazards 
Reduction Act of 1977 and the Federal Fire 
Prevention and Control Act of 1974 to au- 
thorize the appropriation of funds to the 
Director of the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency to carry out the earthquake 
hazards reduction program and the fire pre- 
vention and control program, and for other 
purposes. 

Public Law 96-473 
An act to amend the Social Security Act 
with respect to the retirement test, to reduce 
spending under title II of the Social Security 
Act, and for other purposes. 

Public Law 96-474 
An act to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to convey certain Government-owned 


ACTS APPROVED—Continued 


Approved October 19—Continued 


property in the Kisatchie National Forest to 
the State of Louisiana in exchange for cer- 
tain property at old Camp Livingston, Louisi- 


Public Law 96-475 
An act to provide for the exchange of cer- 
tain Federal coal leases in the State of New 
Mexico for other Federal coal leases in that 
State. 

S. 3072 Public Law 96-476 
Rattlesnake National Recreation Area and 
Wilderness Act of 1980. 

S. 707 Private Law 96-63 
An act for the relief of certain aliens. 


Approved October 21, 1980 
Public Law 96-477 


Small Business Investment Incentive Act of 


1980. 








Public Law 96-478 
Act to Prevent Pollution from Ships. 
Public Law 96-479 
National Materials and Minerals Policy, Re- 
search and Development Act of 1980. 
S. 1250 Public Law 96-480 
Stevenson-Wydler Technology Innovation 
Act of 1980. 


H.R. 5612 Public Law 96-481 
An act to amend the Small Business Act, to 
provide for the payment of the United States 
of certain fees and costs incurred by prevail- 
ing parties in Federal agency adjudications 
and in civil actions in courts of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

Public Law 96-482 


Solid Waste Disposal Act Amendments of 
1980. 





Public Law 96-483 
An act to extend certain authorizations in 
the Clean Water Act, and for other purposes. 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


The President left the White House on Friday afternoon, 
October 24, for a trip to New Jersey, Michigan, and Ohio. 
Releases and announcements issued after the President’s 
departure will be printed next week. 
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